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GENERAL PREFACE. 



WAVERLEY. 



And must I nvd out 



My weaved-up follies ? 

Richard 11. Act IV. 

Having undertaken to give an Introductory 
Account of the compositions which are here of- 
fered to the public, with Notes and Illustrations, 
the Author, under whose name they are now 
for the first time collected, feels that he has the 
delicate task of speaking more of himself and 
his persmv^ concerns, than may perhf^s be ei- 
ther graceful or prudent. In this particular, 
he runs the risk of presenting himself to the 
public in the relation that the dumb wife in the 
}est-book held to her husband, when, having 
spent half of his fortune to obtain the cure of 
her imperfection, he was willing to have bestowed 
the other half to restore her to her former con- 
dition. But this is a risk inseparable from the 
task which the Author has undertaken^ axvd Iv^ 
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can only promise to be as little of an egotist as 
the situation will permit. It is perhaps an in- 
different sign of a disposition to keep his word, 
that having introduced himself in the third per- 
son singular, he proceeds in the seeond para- 
graph to make use of the first. But it appears 
to him that the seeming modesty connected 
with the former mode of writing, is overbalan- 
ced by the inconvenience of stiffness and affec- 
tation which attends it during a narrative of some 
length, and which may be observed less or more 
in every work in which the third person is used, 
from the Commentaries of Caesar, to the Auto- 
biography of Alexander the Corrector. 

I must refer to a very early period of my life, 
were I to point out my first achievements as sl 
tale-teller — but I believe some of my old school* 
fellows can still bear witness that I had a distinr 
guished character for that talent, at a time when 
the applause of my companions was my recom* 
pense for the disgraces and punishments which 
the future romance-writer incurred for being 
idle himself, and keeping others idle, during 
hours that should have been employed on our 
tasks. The chief enjoyment of my holydays 
was to escape with a chosen friend, who had 
the same taste with myself, and alternately to 
recite to each other such wild adventures as we 
weTe able to. devise. We. told, each in turn, in-f 
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terminable tales of knight-errantry and battles 
and enchantments, which were continued from 
one day to another as opportunity offered, with- 
out our ever thinking of bringing them to a con- 
clusion. As we observed a strict secrecy on the 
subject of this intercourse, it acquired all the 
diaracter of a concealed pleasure, and we used 
to select, for the scenes of our indulgence, long 
walks through the solitary and romantic envi- 
rons of Arthur's Seat, Salisbury Crags, Braid 
Hills, and similar places in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh ; and the recollection of those holydays 
still forms an oasis in the pilgrimage which I 
have to look back upon. I have only to add, 
that my friend still lives, a prosperous gentle- 
man, but too much occupied with graver busi- * 
ness, to thank me for indicating him more plain- 
ly as a confident of my childish mystery. 

When boyhood advancing into youth required 
more serious studies and graver cares, a long ill- 
ness threw me back on the kingdom of fiction, 
as if it were by a species of fatality. My indis- 
position arose, in part at least, from my having 
broken a bloodvessel ; and motion and speech 
were for a long time pronounced positively dan- 
gerous. For several weeks I was confined strict- 
ly to my bed, during which time I was not al- 
lowed to speak above a whisper, to eat more than 
a q>oonful or two of boiled rice, or to \vaN^ mot^ 
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C0veruig tfian one tbin coufiterpane* Wheii the 
reader is informed that I was at this time a grow- 
ing youth) with the spirits, appetite, and impa- 
tience of fifteen, and suffered, of course, greatly 
ufftder this severe regimen, which the repeated 
return of my disorder rendered indispensable, he 
will not be surprised that I was abandoned to 
ray own discretion, so far as reading (my almost 
sole amusement) was concerned, and still less 
so, that I abused the indulgence which left my 
time so much at my own disposal. 

There was at this time a circulating library 
in Edinburgh, founded, I believe, by the cele- 
brated Allan Ramsay, which, besides containing 
a most respectable collection of books of every 
description, was, as might have been expected, 
peculiarly rich in works of fiction* It exhibit- 
ed specimens of every kind, from the romances 
of chivalry, and the ponderous folios of Cyrus 
and Cassandra, down to the most approved 
works of later times. I was plunged into this 
great ocean of reading without compass or pi- 
lot ; and unless when some one had the charity 
to play at chesd with me, I was allowed to do 
nothing save read, from morning to night. I 
was, in kindness and pity, which was perhaps 
erroneous, however natural, permitted to select 
my subjects of study at my own pleasure, upon 
the same principle that the humours of children 
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are indalged to ke^ them out of mischief. 
As my taste and appetite were gratified in n<>- 
liung ^se, I indemnified myself by becoming a 
button of books. Accordingly^ I believe I read 
almost ail the romances, old plajrs, and epic 
poetry, in that formidable coUecticm, and no 
doubt was onconsdously amassing materials for 
the task in which it has been my lot to be so 
much employed. 

At the same time I did not in all respects 
abuse the license permitted me. Familiar ac- 
quaintance with the speeioiis miracles of fiction 
brought with it some degree of satiety, and I 
began, by degrees, to seek in histories, memoirsf 
voyages and travels, and the like, events nearly 
as wonderful as those which Were the work of 
imagination, with the additional advantage that 
they were, at least in a great measure, true.* The 
lapse of nearly two years, during which I was 
left to the exercise of my own firee-will, was fol-' 
lowed by a temporary residence in the country, 
where I was again very lonely, but for the 
amusement which I derived from a good though 
old-fashioned library. The vague and wild use 
which I made of this advantage I cannot de- 
scribe better than by referring my reader to the 
desultory studies of Waverley in a similar situ- 
ation ; the passages concerning whose course of 
reading were imitated from recollections of m^ 
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own.— It must be understood that the resem-». 
blance extends no farther. 

Time, as it gUded on, brought the blessings 
of confirmed health and personal strength, to a 
degree which had never been expected or hoped 
for. The severe studies necessary to render me 
fit for my profession occupied the greater part 
of my time; and the society of my friends and 
companions who were about to enter life along 
with me, filled up the interval, with the usual a- 
musements of young men. I was in a situation 
which rendered serious labour indispensable ; 
for, neither possessing, on the one hand, any of 
those peculiar advantages which are supposed 
to favour a hasty advance in the profession of 
the law, nor being, on the other hand, exposed 
to unusual obstacles to interrupt my progress, I 
might reasonably expect to succeed according 
to the greater or less degree of trouble which I 
should take to qualify myself as a pleader. 

It makes no part of the present story to detail 
how the success of a few ballads had the effect 
of changing aU the purpose and tenor of my life» 
and of converting a pains-taking lawyer of some 
years' standing into a follower of literature. It 
is enough to say, that I had assumed the latter 
character for several years before I seriously 
thought of attempting a work of imagination in 
prose, although one or two of my poetical &U 
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tempts did not di£Per from romances otherwise 
than by being written in verse. But yet, I may 
observe, that about this time (now, alas ! thirty 
years since) I had nourished the ambitious de- 
sire of composing a tale of chivalry, which was 
to be in the style of the Castle of Otranto, with 
plenty of Border characters, and supernatural 
incident. Having found unexpectedly a chapter 
of this intended work among some old papers, I 
have subjoined it to this introductory Essay» 
thinking some readers may account as curious^ 
the first attempts at romantic composition by an 
author, who has since written so much in that 
department* * And those who complain, not un- 
reasonably, of the profusion of the Tales which 
have followed Waverley, may bless their stars 
&tthe narrow escape they have made, by the 
commencement of the inundation which had so 
nearly taken place in the first year of the cen- 
tury, being postponed for fifteen years later. 

This particular subject was never resumed, 
hut I did not abandon the idea of fictitious com- 
position in prose, though I determined to give 
another turn to the style of the work. 

My early recollections of the Highland sc^iery 
^d customs made so favourable an impression 
in the poem called the Lady of the Lake, that I 

:, * Seo ib« Fragment ftUuded tQ) in the Appendix* l^Q^ I» 
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JnAiced totJunk of attempting sonethmgci 
die same kind in prose. I had been a good deal 
in the Highlands at a tiaie when d»ey were mndi 
less accessible, and mndi kss Tisited, than they 
have beenof late jears, and was acquainted widi 
many of die old warriors of 1745^ who were, like 
most vetenuis, easQy indoced to fight dieir battles 
oifer again, for the benefit of a willing hst^MT 
like mysel£ It naturally occurred to me, that 
die ancient traditions and high spirit ci a peo- 
ple, who, living in a civilized age and coontry, 
retained so strong a tincture of manners belong- 
ing to an early period of socie^, must affi>rd a 
sniigect fiivourable for romance, if it should not 
prove a curious tale marred in the telling. 

It was with some idea of this kind, that, a- 
bout the year 1805, I threw together about one- 
diird part of the first volume of Waverley. It 
was advertised to be published by the late Mr 
John Ballan^e, bookseller in Edinburgh, un- 
der the name fji ^^ Waverley, or 'tis Fifty Years 
since," — a tide afterwards altered to << "Us 
SBxty Years since,'' that the actual date of pub* 
lication might be made to correspond with the 
period in which the scene was laid. Having 
proceeded as far, I think, as the Seventh Chap- 
ter, I showed my work to a critical friend, whose 
opinion was unfavourable; and having then some 
poetical nqmtation, I was unwilling to risk the 
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loss of it by attempting a new style €if composi- 
tion. I therefore threw aside the work I had 
commenced, without either reluctance or re- 
monstrance. I ought to add, that though my* 
ingenious friend^is sentence was afterwards re* 
versed, on an appeal to the pdtilic, it cannot be 
considered as any imputation on his good taste ; 
for the specimen subjected to his criticism did 
not extend beyond the departure of the hero for 
Scotland, and, consequently, had not entered 
iqxm the part of the story which was finally 
found most interesting. 

But be that as it may, this portion of the ma- 
nuscript was laid aside in the drawers of an old 
writing-desk, which, on my first coming to re- 
side at Abbotsford, in 1811, was placed in a 
lumber garret, and entirely forgotten. Thus^ 
diough I sometimes, among other literary avo- 
cations, turned my thoughts to the continuation 
of the romance which I had commenced, yet as 
I could not find what I had already written, af- 
ter searching such repositories as were within 
my reach, and was too indolent to attempt to 
write it anew from memory, I as often laid aside 
aU thoughts of that nature. 

Two circumstances, in particular, recalled my 
recollection of the mislaid manuscript. The 
first was the extended and well-merited fame of 
Miss Edgeworth, whose Irish characters have: 
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gone SO far to make the English familial* with 
the character of their gay and kind-hearted 
neighbours of Ireland, that she may be truly 
said to have done more towards completing the 
Union, than perhaps all the legislative enact* 
ments by which it has been followed up. 
: Without being so presumptuous as to hope 
to emulate the rich humour, pathetic tender- 
ness, and admirable tact, which pervade the 
works of my accomplished friend, I felt that 
something might be attempted for my own coun- 
try, of the same kind with that which Miss 
£dgeworth so fortunately achieved for Ireland 
-*H5omething which might introduce her natives 
to those of the sister kingdom, in a more fa- 
vourable light than they had been placed in 
hitherto, and tend to procure sympathy for their 
virtues and indulgence for their foibles. I thought 
also, that much of what I wanted in talent, might 
be made up by the intimate acquaintance with 
the subject which I could lay claim to possess^ 
as having travelled through most parts of Scot- 
land, both Highland and Lowland ; having been 
familiar with the elder, as well as more modem 
race ; and having had from my infancy free and 
unrestrained communication with all ranks of 
my countrjrmen, from the Scottish peer to the 
Scottish ploughman. Such ideas often occur- 
Msed to me, and constituted an ambitious branch 
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of my theory, however &r short I may have 
bllen of it in practice^ 

But it was not only the triumphs of Miss 
Edgeworth which worked in me emulation, and 
dbturbed my indolence. I chanced actually to 
engage in a work which form^ a sort of essay- 
piece, and gave me hope that I might in time 
become free of the craft of Romance-writing 
and be esteemed a tolerable workman. 
- In the year 1807-8, I undertook, at the re- 
quest of John Murray, Esq. of Albemarle Street, 
to arrange for publication some posthumous pro- 
ducdons of the late Mr Joseph Strutt, distin- 
guished as an artist and an antiquary, amongst 
which was an unfinished romance, entitled 
*< Queenhoo-Hail/' The scene of the tale was 
laid in the reign of Henry VI., and the worlc 
was written to illustrate the manners^ customs, 
and language of the people of England during 
ihat period. The extensive acquaintance which 
Mr Strutt had acquired with such subjects in 
compiling his laborious ** Horda Angel Cynnan,'' 
his '^ Royal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities," and 
his ** Essay on the Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of England," had rendered him familiar 
with all the antiquarian lore necessary for the 
purpose of composing the projected romance ; 
and although the manuscript bore the marks of 
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bnnry and mcolierence natural to the first rougb 
draught of the author, it evinced (in mj opi^ 
nion) considerable powers of imagination* 

Ajs the work was unfinished, I deemed it my 
duty, as Editor, to supply such a hasty and in^ 
artificial conclusion as could be shaped out from 
the story, of which Mr Strutt had laid thefoun^ 
dation. This concluding chapter * is also add^ 
ed to the present Introduction^ for the reason 
already mentioned regarding the preceding frag- 
ment. It was a step in my advance towatds 
romantic composition; and to preserve the trms 
of these is in a great measure the object of this 
Essay. 

Queenhoo-Hall was not,, however, very sugn 
tsessfuL I thought I was aware of the reasoi^ 
md supposed that, by rendering his language 
too ancient, and displaying his antiquarian 
knowledge too liberally, the ingenioas author 
bad r^sed up an obstacle to his own success. 
]Bvery work designed for mere amusenient moat 
be expressed in lai^uage easily comprehendbd; 
and when, as is sometimes the case in Qneenr 
hoo-Hall, the author addresses himself exdur 
sivdy to the antiquary^ he must be content to 
be dismissed by the general reader with the cri^ 

* See AppendiZi No. IL 
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of my theory, however &r short I may have 
&llen of it in practice^ 

But it was not only the triumphs of Miss 
Edgeworth which worked in me emulation, and 
disturbed my indolence. I chanced actually to 
engage in a work which form^ a sort of essay- 
piece, and gave me hope that I might in time 
become free of the craft of Romance-writingy 
and be esteemed a tolerable workman. 
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bnrty and mcaherence natural to the first rougi 
draught of the author, it evinced (in my opi 
nion) considerable powers of imagination* 

Ajs the work was unfinished, I deemed it xxx\ 
duty, as Editor, to supply such a hasty and ia 
artificial conclusion as could be shaped out fron 
the story, of which Mr Strutt had laid thefoua 
dation. This concluding chapter * is also add 
ed to the present Introduction^ for the reasoi 
already mentioned regarding the preceding frag< 
meat. It was a step in my advance towardi 
romantic oooiposition; and to preserve the tracei 
of these is in a great measum the object of thi4 
Essay* 

Qoeenhoo-Hall was not,, howev^er, very suo 
cessfML I thought I was aware of the reason 
aod supposed that, by rendering his language 
too ancient,^ and displaying his antiquariaii 
knowledge too liberally, the ingenioos authoi 
had rmsed up an obstacle to his own success, 
Every work designed for mere amusement musl 
be expressed in language easily comprehended^ 
and when, as is sometimes the case in Qaeen« 
hoo-Hall, the author addresses himsdf exduv 
sivdy to the antiquary^ be must be content to 
be dismissed by the general reader with the cri^ 

* See Appendix, I9o. IL 
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.ticitm of MiuigOy in the Padlock, on the Mau- 
lilBiiian musiCf *' What signifies me hear, if me 
90 understand ? " 

. I conceived it possible to avoid this error; 
and by rendering a similar work more light and 
dtmaras to general comprehension, to escape tlie 
lodk cm which my predecessor was dbipwrecked. 
But I was, on the other hand, so &r dbcouraged 
hy the indifferent reception of Mr Stmtt's ro- 
jDBaee, as to become satisfied that the manners 
of tbe middle ages did not possess the interest 
vhidi I had conceived ; and was led to form the 
qainion that a romance, fomided on a Highland 
slory, and more modem events, would have a 
better diance of popnlarity than a tale of chk- 
ntry. My thoughts, therefore, returned more 
than once to the tale which I had actually com* 

' menced^ and accident at length direw the lost 

/ dieets in my way. 

I happened to want some fishtng«tadde fiir 
the use of a guest, when it occmred to me to 
search the old writing-desk already mentioned^ 
in which I used to keep articles of that natnzob 
I got access to it widb some difficulty i and, io 
lodkibg tor lines and flies, the ioiig4ost man» 
script presented itself. I immediately set to 
work to complete it, according to my original 
purpose. And here I must firankly confess, that 
the mode in which I conducted the story scarce- 
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ly deserved the success which the romance after* 
wards attained. The tale of Waverley was put 
together with so little care, that I cannot boast 
;6t having sketched any distinct plan of the work. 
:The whole adventures of Waverley, in his move- 
^ments up and down the country with the High- 
land cateran Bean Lean, are managed without 
much skill* It suited best, however, the road 
•I wanted to travel, and permitted me to intro- 
duce some descriptions of scenery and manners, 
to which the reality gave an interest which the 
powers of the author might have otherwise &il- 
ed to attain for them. And though I have been 
in other instances a sinner in this sort, I do not 
recollect any of these novels, in which I have 
transgressed so widely as in the first of the 
series. 

Among other unfounded reports, it has been 
said that the copyright of Waverley was, during 
the book's progress through the press, offered 
for sale to various booksellers in London at a 
very inconsiderable price. This was not the 
case. Messrs Constable and Cadell, who pub- 
lished the work, were the only persons acquaint^ 
ed with the contents of the publication, and they 
offered a large sum for it while in the course of 
printing, whieh, however, was declined, the au^ 
thor not choosing to part with the copyright. ' 

Tlbe origin of the story of Waverley, and the 
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particular facts on which it is founded, are given 
in the separate introduction prefixed to that f o- 
mMce in this edition, and require no notice in 
tba$ place. 

Waverley was published in 1814, and as the 
tifle-page was without the name of the aiithcnr^ 
iHe work was left to win its way in the world 
without any of the usual recommendations. Its 
pi^gress was for some time slow ; but after the 
fixvt two or three months^ its popularity had in^ 
creased in a degree which must have satisfied 
tile expectations of the Author, had these been 
Stat more sanguine than he ever entertained. 

Great anxiety was expressed to learn the 
name of the Author, but on this no authentic 
infiovmation could be attained. My original mo« 
tive £or publishing the work anonymously, was. 
tike consciousness that it was an experiment on 
tlie public taste which might very probably fail, 
and therefore there was no occasion to take on 
nof self the personal risk of discomfiture. For 
this purpose considerable precautions were used 
te preserve secrecy. My old friend and school- 
feUow,^ Mr James Ballantifne, who printed these 
Noinsls, had the exclusive task of corresponding 
with the Author, who thus bad not only the ad- 
vantage of his professional talents, but also of 
his critical abilities. The original manuscript,. 

fOU XVJJJ. B 
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was induced to think of attempting something erf 
die same kind in prose. I had been a good deal 
in the Highlands at a time when they were much 
less accessible, and much less visited, than they 
have been of late years, and was acquainted with 
many of the old warriors of 1745, who were, like 
most veterans, easily induced to fight their battles 
over again, for the benefit of a willing listener 
like myself. It naturally occurred to me^ that 
the ancient traditions and high spirit of a peo- 
ple, who, living in a civilized age and country, 
retained so strong a tincture of manners belong- 
ing to an early period of society, must afford a 
subject favourable for romance, if it should not 
prove a curious tale marred in the telling. 

It was with some idea of this kind, that, a- 
bout the year 1805, I threw together about one- 
third part of the first volume of Waverley. It 
was advertised to be published by the late Mr 
John Ballantyne, bookseller in Edinburgh, un- 
der the name of '^ Waverley, or 'tis Fifty Years 
since," — ^a tide afterwards altered to " 'Tis 
Sixty Years since," that the actual date of pub- 
lication might be made to correspond with the 
period in which the scene was laid. Having 
proceeded as far, I think, as the Seventh Chap- 
ter, I showed my work to a critical friend, whose 
opinion was unfavourable; and having then some 
poetical reputation, I was unwilling to risk the 
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of my theory, however &r short I may have 
bllen of it m practice^ 

But it was not only the triumphs of Miss 
Edgeworth which worked in me emulation, and 
disturbed my indolence. I chanced actually to 
engage in a work which form^ a sort of essay- 
piece, and gave me hope that I might in time 
become free of the craft of Romance-writing, 
and be esteemed a tolerable workman. 
• In the year 1807-8, I undertook, at the re« 
quest of John Murray, Esq. of Albemarle Street, 
to arrange for publication some posthumous pro* 
Auctions of the late Mr Joseph Strutt, distin- 
guished as an artist and an antiquary, amongst 
which was an unfinished romance, entitled 
.'* Queenhoo-HalL'' The scene of the tale was 
laid in the reign of Henry VI., and the worlc 
was written to illustrate the manners^ customs^ 
and language of the people of England during 
that period. The extensive acquaintance which 
Mr Strutt had acquired with such subjects in 
compiling his laborious ** Horda Angel Cynnan,'* 
his *' Royal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities," and 
his ^^ Essay <m the Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of England," had rendered him familiar 
with all the antiquarian lore necessary for the 
purpose of composing the projected romance ; 
md although the manuscript bore the marks of 
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hnnry and mcDherence natural to the first rouj 
draught of the author, it evinced (in mj o|: 
nion) considerable powers of imagination. 

Ajs the work was unfinished, I deemed it n 
duty, as Editor, to supply such a hasty and u 
artificial conclusion as could be shaped out froi 
the story, of which Mr Strutt had laid thefoui 
dation. This concluding chapter * is also ash 
ed to the present Introduction^ for the reasc 
already mentioned regarding the preceding fra| 
ment. It was a step in my advance towatc 
rofnantic composition; and to preserve the traoi 
of these is in a great measure the object of th 
Essay. 

Qoeenhoo-Hall was not,, howev^er, very su( 
ceasfuL I thought I was aware of the reasoi 
aod supposed that, by rendering his languag 
too ancient, and displaying his antiquaria 
knowledge too liberally, the ingenioos authc 
had rmsed up an obstacle to his own succesi 
Every work designed for mere amusement mui 
be expressed in language easily comprehended 
and when, as is sometimes the case in Qoeen 
hoo-Hall, the author addresses himself exdu 
sivdy to the antiquary, be must be content ti 
be dismissed by the general reader with the cri 

* See Appendix, I9o. IL 



wavesueTp is 

^Idun €^ MungOy ia the Padlock, on the Mau- 
ritodan music, ^* What signifies me hear, if me 
w» understand ? ^ 

I eonceived it possible to avoid this error; 
aad by rendering a similar work more light and 
(rimous to general com^ehension, to esc^e the 
todt cm which my predecessor was shipwrecked, 
fiat I was, on the other hand, so &r cfiscouraged 
hj the indifferent reception of Mr Strutt's ro- 
joanee, as to become satisfied that the manners 
flf the middle ages did not possess the interest 
vhi(^ I had conceived ; and was led to form the 
Of»nion that a romance, founded on a Highland 
slory, and more modem events, would have a 
better diance of popularity than a tale of chi- 
valry. My thoughts, tkereforcy returned more 
than once to the tale which I had actually coni^ 
menced^ and accident at length thi^ew the lost 
sheets in my way. 

I happaied to want, some fisfaiing-tadde fiir 
the use of a guest, when it occurred to me t^ 
search the old writing-desk ahreody mentioned^ 
in whkh I used to. keep articles of that natuze^ 
i^Qt access to it wiiix some difficidty ;. and,, it 
Imkuig for lines and fiies^ the loi]^4ofit man» 
secipt presented ^elf. I immediately set to 
work to complete it, according to my origiixal 
purpose. And here I nmst frankly confess, that 
the mode in which I conducted the story scarce-* 
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this kind ; for, from the instant I perceived the 
extreme curiosity manifested on the subject, I 
felt a secret satisfaction in baffling it, for which, 
when its unimportance is considered, I do not 
well know how to account 

My desire to remain concealed, in the cha^ 
racter of the Author of these Novels, subjected 
me occasionally to awkward embarrassments, as 
it sometimes happened that those who were suf- 
ficiently intimate with me, would put the ques^ 
lion in direct terms. In this case, only one of 
three courses could be followed. Either I must 
•have surrendered my secret,— or have returned 
•an equivocating answer,— or, finally, must have 
stoutly and boldly denied the fact The first 
was a sacrifice which I conceive no one had a 
right to force from me, since I alone was con- 
'Cemed in the matter. The alternative of ren- 
dering a doubtful answer must have left me open 

• to the degrading suspicion that I was not un- 
willing to assume the merit (if there was any) 
which I dared not absolutely lay claim to ; or 
those who might think more justly of me, must 

' have received such an equivocal answer as an 

• indirect avowal. I therefore considered myself 
.entitled, like an accused person put upon trial, 

to refuse giving my own evidence to my own 

conviction, and flatly to deny all that could not 

*« proved against m^ At XSdl^ saxsu^>axQL&\\3fi5^« 
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ally qualified my denial by stating, that, had I 
been the author of these works, I would have 
felt myself quite entitled to protect my secret 
by refusing my own evidence, when it was asked 
for to accomplish a discovery of what I desired 
to conceal. 

The real truth is, that I never expected or 
- hoped to disguise my connexion with these No- 
vels from any one who lived on terms of inti- 
macy with me. The number of coincidences 
which necessarily existed between narratives re- 
counted, modes of expression, and opinions 
broached in these Tales, and such as were used 
' by their Author in the intercourse of private 
life, must have been far too great to permit any 
of my familiar acquaintances to doubt the iden- 
tity betwixt their friend and the Author of Wa- 
verley; and I believe, they were all morally 
eonvinced of it. But while I was myself silent^ 
their belief could not weigh much more with the 
world than that of others ; their opinions and 
reasoning were liable to be taxed with partiality, 
or confronted with opposing arguments and opi- 
' nions ; and the question was not so much, whe- 
' ther I should be generally acknowledged to be 
the Author, in spite of my own denial, as whe- 
dier even my own avowal of the works, if such 
should be made, would be sufficient to put me 
•iff undisputed possession oi that cbaxac\AT% 
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I have been often asked coneerning supposi 
cases, in which I was said to have been place 
on the verge of discovery; but, as I maintainc 
my pcHnt with the composure of a lawyer 
thirty years' standing, I never recollect being 
pain or confusion on the subject. In Capta: 
Medwyn's Conversations with Lord Byron, tl 
reporter states himself to have asked my nob 
. and highly-gifted friend, " If he was certa 
about these Novels being Sir Walter Scott's i 
. To which Lord Byron replied, ^^ Scott as mw 
as owned himself the Author of Waverley 
me in Murray's shop. I was talking to hi 
about that novel, and lamented that its authi 
had not carried back the story nearer to tl 
time of the Revolution. — Scott, entirely off fa 
guard, replied, ^ Ay, I might have done so ; bu 

tliere he stopped. It was in vain to a 

tempt to correct himself; he looked confuse* 
and relieved his embarrassment by a precipita 
retreat. " I have no recollection whatever of th 
scene taking place, and I should have thougl 
that I was more likely to have laughed than i 
appear confused, for I certainly never hoped i 
impose upon Lord Byron in a case of the kinc 
. and from the manner in which he uniform! 
expressed himself, I knew his opinion was ei 
tirely formed, and that any disclamations < 
mla^ would oidy have savoured o{ «&ctatio] 
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I do not mean to insinuate that the incident did 
not happen ; but only that it could hardly have 
occurred exacdy under the circumstances nar- 
rated^ without my recollecting something posi- 
tive on the subject* In another part of the same 
volume. Lord Byron is reported to have ex- 
pressed a supposition, that the cause of my not 
avowing myself the Author of Waverley may 
have been some surmise that the reigning family 
would have been displeased with the work. I 
can only say, it is the last appreh^ision I should 
have entertained ; as, indeed, the inscription to 
these volumes sufficiently proves* The sufferers 
of that melancholy period have, during the last 
/md present reign, been honoured both with the 
sympathy and protection of the reigning family, 
whose magnanimity can well pardon a sigh from 
others, and bestow one themselves, to the me- 
mory of brave opponents, who did nothing in 
hate, but all in honour. 

While those who were in habitual intercour3e 
with the real Author had little hesitation in as- 
signing the literary property to him, others, 
and those critics of no mean rank, employed 
themselves in investigating with persevering pa- 
tience any characteristic features which might 
seem to betray the origin of these Novels. A- 
mongst these, one gentleman, equally remark- 
able for the kind and liberal tone oi \i\^ cn&.* 
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cism, the acuteness of his reasoning, and th 
very gentlemanlike manner in which he coii 
ducted his enquiries, displayed not only powei 
of accurate investigation, but a temper of min 
. deserving to be employed on a subject of muc 
greater importance ; and I have no doubt mad 
converts to his opinion of almost all who thougl 
the point worthy of consideration. * Of thofl 
letters, and other attempts of the same kinc 
the author could not complain, though his in 
cognito was endangered. He had challengei 
the public to a game at bo-*peep, and if he wii 
discovered in his ^V hiding-hole, " he must sul 

mit to the shame of detection. 

Various reports were of course circulated i 
.various ways; some founded on an inaccura 
. rehearsal of what may have been partly res 
. some on circumstances having no concern wha 

ever with the subject, and others on the invei 

tion of some importunate persons, who mig 
; perhaps imagine that the readiest mode of fo 

cing the Author to disclose himself was to assi{ 
, some dishonourable and discreditable cause fi 

his silence. 

It may be easily supposed, that this sort 
.inquisition was treated with contempt by tl 

person whom it principally regarded ; as, amoi 

* Letten on the Author of Wayerle^r^ Bpdw^ and lifar 
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all the rumours that were current, there was 
only one, and that as unfounded as the others, 
which had nevertheless some alliance to proba- 
hUity, and indeed might have proved in some 
d^ee true. 

I allude to a report which ascribed a great 
part, or the whole, of these Novels to the late 
Thomas Scott, Esq., of the 70th Regiment, then 
stationed in Canada. Those who remember 
that gentleman will readily grant, that, with ge- 
neral talents at least equal to those of his elder 
brother, he added a power of social humour, 
and a deep insight into human character, which 
rendered him an universally delightful member 
of society, and that the habit of composition 
alone was wanting to render him equally suc- 
cessful as a writer. The Author of Waverley 
was so persuaded of the truth of this, that he 
warmly pressed his brother to make such an 
experiment, and willingly undertook all the 
trouble of correcting and superintending the 
press. Mr Thomas Scott seemed at first very 
well disposed to embrace the proposal, and had 
even fixed on a subject and a hero. The latter 
was a person well known to both of us in our 
boyish years, from having displayed some strong 
traits of character. Mr T. Scott had determined 
to represent his youthful acquaintance as emi- 
grating to America, and encountering lYie dan^x^ 
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and hardships of the New World, with the same 
dauntless spirit whic^ he had displayed whes 
a boy in his native country. Mr Scott wouU 
probably have been highly successful, being 
familiarly acquainted with the manners of the 
native Indians, of the old French settlers in 
Canada, and of the Brules or Woodsmen, and 
having the power of observing with accuracy 
what, I have no doubt, he could have sketdied 
with force and expression. In short, the au- 
thor believes his brother would have made him- 
self distinguished in that striking field, in which, 
since that period, Mr Cooper has achieved so 
many triumphs* But Mr T. Scott was already 
efl^ted by bad health, which wholly unfitted 
him for literary labour, even if he could have 
ireconciled his patience to the task. He never, 
I believe, wrote a single line of the projected 
work ; and I only have the melancholy pleasure 
of preserving in the Appendix, * the simple 
anecdote on which he proposed to found it. 

To this I may add, I can easily conceive that 
there may have been circumstances which gave 
a colour to the general report of my brother 
being interested in these works ; and in parti- 
cular, that it might derive strength from my 
having occasion to remit to him, in consequence 

* See Appeadix, ISo. UL 



of Certain family transactions, some consideraUe 
stois of money about that period. To which it 
ilto be added, that if any person chanced to 
evinoe particntax curiosity on such a subject 
my brother was. likely enough to drvert himself 
«ith practbing on their credulity^ 

It may be mentioned, that while the pater- 
vity of these Novels was from time to time 
mnnly disputed in Britain, the foreign bodb-. 
sellers expressed no hesitation on the mattery 
but affixed my name to the whole of the no- 
vels, and to some besides to which I had no 
claim. 

The volumes, therefore, to which the present 
pq^es form a Prefiice, are entirely the compo* 
sitioBi of the Author by whom they are now ae- 
knowledged, with the exception, always, of w^ 
vowed quotations, and such unpremeditated and 
inrolunlary plagiarisms as can scarce be guard- 
ed against by any cme who has read and wriil* 
ten a great deaL The original manuscripts 
are all in existence, and entirely written (koT'^ 
reico refiirms) in the author's own hand, except* 
iag during the years 1818 and 1819, when, be«>^ 
ing dflfected with severe illness, he was obliged 
to employ the assistance of a friendly amanu* 
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The number of persons to whom the secret 
WBS necessarUf intrustedf or commumcaXj^diVj. 
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chance, amounted, I should think, to twenty al 
least, to whom I am greatly obliged for the fi- 
delity with which they observed their trusty 
until the derangement of the affidrs of my pub- 
lishers, Messrs Constable and Co., and the ex- 
posure of their accompt books, which was the 
necessary consequence, rendered secrecy no 
longer possible. The particulars attending the 
avowal have been laid before the public in 
the Introduction to the Chronicles of the Caf* 
nongate. 

• The preliminary advertisement* has gives 
a sketch of the purpose of this edition. I have 
some reason to fear that the Notes which ac* 
company the Tales, as now published, may be 
thought too miscellaneous and too egotistical 
It may be some apology for this, that the pub« 
lication was intended to be posthumous, and 
still more, that old men may be permitted to 
q^eak long, because they cannot in the course 
of nature have long time to speak. In prepar- 
ing the present edition, I have done all that I 
can do to explain the nature of my materials, 
and the use I have made of them ; nor is it pro- 
bable that I shall again revise or even read these 

• Thiiy and ihe renuunder of ihe General Piefiuse, relate pfw 
ewsluBively to die edition entire of the WaTeriey Novels, eonuiinMed 
^yJd29, in numthi^ Tolumca. 
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tales. I was therefore desirous rather to exceed 
in the portion of new and explanatory matter 
which is added to this edition, than that the 
reader should have reason to complain that the 
iofiHination communicated was of a general and 
merely nominal character. It remains to be 
tried whether the public (like a child to whom 
a watch is shown) will, after having been sa>- 
tiated with looking at the outside, acquire some ' 
new intereilt in the object when it is opened, and - 
the internal machinery displayed to them4 

That. Waverley and its successors have had 
their day of favour and popularity, must be ad« 
mitted with sincere gratitude; and the Author 
has studied (with the prudence of a beauty 
whose reign has been rather long) to supply, 
by the assistance of art, the charms which no- 
velty no longer affords. The publishers have 
endeavoured to gratify the honourable partia- 
lity of the public for the encouragement of Bri- 
tish art, by illustrating this edition with designs 
by the most eminent living artists. 

To my distinguished countrjnnan, David 
Wilkie, to Edwin Landseer, who has exercised 
his talents so much on Scottish subjects and 
scenery, to Messrs Leslie and Newton, my 
thanks are due, from a friend as well as an au- 
thor. Nor am I less obliged to Messrs Cooper, 
Kidd, and other artists of distinclvon) \.o \<Wbi 
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I am less personally known, for the ready zeal 
with which they have devoted their talents to 
the same purpose. 

Farther explanaticm respecting the Edition is 
the business of the publishers, not of the au« 
thot; and here, therefore, the latter has ao- 
CiMn{dished. his task of Introduction and expla* 
natik>n» If, like a spoiled child, he has> some- 
tiliies abiised or trifled wkk the indulgence of 
tHe public, he feels him&df entitled to fiilL be- 
lief, wheift he exculpaites hin»elf from the charise 
of har^ been at any time insensible of thdr 
kindness* 

ASBOtSEORDy 

Igt January^ 18291 
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AGMENT 07 A ROMANCE WHICH WAS TO HAVE 

BEEN ENTITLED, 

THOMAS THE RHYMER. 



CHAPTER I. 

E stin was nearly set behind the distant mountains of 
Idesdale, when a few of the scattered and terrified in* 
ttants of the village of Hersildoun, which had four 
8 before been burned by a predatory band of English 
rderersy were now busied in repairing their ruined 
dlings. One high tower in the centre of the village 
le exhibited no appearance of devastation. It was 
rounded with court walls, and the outer gate Was bar- 
and bolted. The bushes and brambli^ which grew 
imd, and had even insinuated their branches beneath 
gate^ plainly showed that it must hate been many 

It is not to be suppoied that these fragmtnti are given as po»» 
ng any intrinsic value of themselves ; but there may be some 
oaity attached to ihem, as to the firist etchings of a plate, which 
accounted interesting by those Who have, in any degree, been 
rested in the mtore finished works of the artist. 
VOh. XVIJJ, c 
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years since it had been opened. While the cottages a< 
round lay in smoking ruins, this pile, deserted and deso« 
late as it seemed to be, had suffered nothing from the 
violence of the invaders ; and the wretched beings whc 
were endeavouring to repair their miserable huts againsi 
nightfall, seemed to neglect the preferable shelter whkl 
it might have afforded them, without the necessity of la- 
bour. 

Before the day had qiHte gone down, a knight^ richi] 
armed, and mounted upon an ambling hackney, rode 
slowly into the village. His attendants were a lady, ap< 
parently young and beautiful, who rode by his side v^i 
a dappled palfrey ; his squire, who carried his helmet anc 
lance, and led his battle-horse, a noble steed, richly ca* 
parisoned. A page and four yeomen, bearing bows anc 
quivers, short swords, and targets of a span breadth, com< 
pleted his equipage, which, though small, denoted hin 
to be a man of high rank. 

He stopped and addressed several of the inhabitant! 
whom curiosity had withdrawn from their labour to gasM 
at him ; but at the sound of his voice, and still more oi 

i>erceiving the St George's Cross in the caps of his fol 
owers, they fled, with a loud cry, *^ that the Southrcnai 
were returned, ** The knight wdeavoured to expostu* 
kte with the fugitives, who were chiefly aged men, wo 
men, and children ; but their dread of the English naxm 
accelerated their flight, and in a few minutes, excepting 
the knight and his attendants, the place was deserted b] 
all. He paced through the village to seek a shelter fo; 
the night,^ and de^airing to find one either in the inac 
cessible tower, or the plundered huts of the peajsantry, }u 
directed his course to the left hand, where he spied i 
small decent habitation, apparently the abode of a mai 
considerably above the common rank. Af^r much knock 
3ng, the proprietor at length showed himself at the win 
dow, anci speaking in the English dialect, with great sign 
of apprehension^ demanded their business. The warrio 
rephed, that his qualitj isiaa UL^g^is^kxii^tand haron 
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and that he was travelling to the court of the King of 
Scotland on affidrs of consequence to both kingdoms. 

** Pardon my hesitation, noUe Sir Knight/' said th« 
old man, as he unbolted and unbarred his doors— -^' Par* 
don my hesitation, but we are here exposed to too many 
intrusions, to admit of our exercising unlimited and un* 
suspicious hospitality. What I have is yours ; and God 
send your mission may bring back peace and the good 
days of our old Queen Margaret I " 

** Amen, worthy Franklin," quoth the Knight-— ^^ Did 
you know her?" 

** I came to this country in her train, " said the Frank* 
lin ; ^' and the care of some of her jointure lands which 
she devolved on me, occasioned my settling here." 

^ And how do you, being an Englishman, " said the 
Kni^t, ** protect your life and property here, when one 
of your nation cannot obtain a single night's lodging, or 
a draught of water, were he thirsty ? " 

** Marry, noble sir," answered the Franklin, ** use, as 
they say, will make a man live in a lion's den ; and as I 
settled here in a quiet time, and have never given cause 
of offence, I am respected by my neighbours, and even, 
as yott see, by our forayers from En^and. " 

** I rejoice to hear i^ and accept your hospitality.— 
Isabella, my love, our worthy host will provide you a 
bed. My aai:^hter, good Franklin, is ill at ease. We 
will occupy your house till the Scottish King shall re- 
turn from his northern expeditions—meanwhile call me 
Lord' Lacy of Chester. " 

The attendants of the Baron, assisted by the Franklin, 
were now busied in disposing of the horses, and ar« 
ranging the table for some refreshment for Lord Lacy 
and his £iir companion. While they sat down to it, 
they were attended by their host and his daughter, whom 
custom did not permit to eat in their presence, and who 
afterwardi withdrew to an outer chamber, where the 
squire and page (both young men of noble birth) par* 
took of supper^ and were accommodated '^Nid[i \mA&4 
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The yeoraeDy after doing honour to the mstic cheer of 
Queen Maigaret's hailiff, withdrew to the staUe, and 
each, beside his finrounte horse, snored away the &- 
tignes of their journey* 

Early on the following morning, the travellers were 
roused by a thundering knocking at the door of the 
house, accompanied with many demands for instant ad^ 
mission, in the rou^est tone. The squire and page ol 
Lord Lacy, after buckling on their arms, were abcvut to 
sally out to chastise these intruders, ^en the old host, 
after looking out at a private casement, contrived for re^ 
connoitring his viators, entreated them, with great 
signs of terror, to be quiet, if they did not mean that 
all in the house should be murdered. 

He then hastened to the apartment of Lord Laicy, 
whom he met dressed in a long furred gown and the 
knightly cap called a mortier^ irritated at the noise, and 
demanding to know the cause which had disturbed th^ 
repose of thie' household. 

^^ Noble sir, ** said the Franklin, ^^ one of the most 
formidable and bloody of the Scottish Border riders is 
at hand — he is never seen, " added he, faltering with 
terror, ^^ so &r from the hills, but with some bad pur^ 
pose, and the power of accomplishing it ; so hold your- 
self to your guard, for **— — 

A loud crash here announced that the door was bro* 
ken down, and the knight just descended the stair in 
time to prevent bloodshed betwixt his attendants and the 
intruders. They were three in number — ^their chief was 
tall, bony, and athletic; his spare and muscular frame, 
as well as the hardness of his features, marked the course 
of his life to have been fotiguing and perilous^ The 
effect of his appearance was aggravated by his dressy 
which consisted of a jack or jacket, composed of thick 
buff leather, on which small plates of iron of a lozenge 
form were stitched, in such a manner as to overlap each 
other, and form a coat of mail, which swayed with every 
motion o£ the wearei*8 body. This defensive armoui 
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bovered a doublet of coarse grey cloth^ and the Borderer 
had a few hal€-rusted plates of steel on his shoulders, a 
two-edged sword, with a dagger hanging beside it, in a 
buff belt*— a helmet, with a few iron bars, to cover the 
face instead of a visor, and a lance of tremendous and 
tmcommon length, completed his appointments. The 
looks of the man were as wild and rude as his attire— 
his keen black eyes never rested one moment fixed upon 
a oi^le object, but constantly traversed all around, as if 
they ever sought some danger to oppose, some plunder 
to seize, or some insult to revenge. The latter seemed 
to be his present object ; for, regardless of the dignified . 
presence of Lord Lacy, he uttered the most incoherent 
threats against the owner of the house and his guests. : 

^^ We shall see — ay, marry shall we — ^if an English 
hoiuid is to harbour and reset the Southrons here* 
Thasok the Abbot of Melrose, and the good Knight of 
Coldingnow, that have so long kept me from your skirts* 
But diose days are gone, by St Mary, and you shall find 
it I " 

It is probable the enraged Borderer would not have 
long continued to vent his rage in empty menaces, had 
not the entrance of the four yeomen, with their bows 
bent, convinced him that the force was not at this mo* 
aient on his own side. 

' Lord Lacy now advanced towards him. ^^ You in* 
tmde upon my privacy, soldier; withdraw yourself and 
your followers — ^there is peace betwixt our nations, or 
my servants should chastise thy presumption. ** 

** Such peace as ye give such shall you have, '* an- 
swered the moss-trooper, first pointing with his lance t04 
wards the burned viUage, and then dmost instantly le* 
veiling it against Lord Lacy. The squire drew his 
sword, and severed at one blow the steel head firom the 
trundieon of the spear. 

** Arthur Fitzherbert, " said the Baron, " that stroke 
has deferred thy knighthood for one year — ^never must 
thMtaqime wear the spms whose unbndied ixiv^e;VomV) 
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can draw unbidden his sword in the presence of his mas- 
ter. Go hence, and think on what I have said, " 

The squire left the chamber abashed. 

^^ It were vain, " continued Lord Lacy, ^^ to expect 
that courtesy from a mountain churl which even my own 
followers can forget. Yet, before thou drawest thy 
brand, " (for the intruder laid his hand upon the hilt of 
his sword), ^^ thou wilt do well to reflect that I came with 
a safe-conduct from thy king, and have no time to waste 
in brawls with such as thou. " 

" From my king — ^from my king I " re-echoed the 
mountaineer. ^' I care not that rotten truncheon " (strik* 
ing the shattered spear furiously on the ground) ^* &r 
the King of Fife and Lothian. But Habby of Cess* 
£>rd will be here belive ; and we shall soon know if he 
will permit an English churl to occupy his hostelrie." 

Having uttered these words, accompanied with a low- 
ering glance from under his shaggy black eyebrows, he 
turned on his heel, and left the house with his two fol- 
lowers ; — they moimted their horses, which they had tied 
to an outer fence, and vanished in an instant. 

^' Who is this discourteous ruffian ? " said Lord Lacy 
to the Franklin, who had stood in the most violent agi- 
tation during this whole scene. 

^^ His name, noble Lord, is Adam Kerr of the 
Moat ; but he is commonly called by his companions, 
the Black Rider of Cheviot. I fear, I fear, he comei 
hither for no good — but if the Lord of Cessford be near, 
he will not daro offer any unprovoked outrage. " 

^^ I have heard of that chie^ " said the Baron — ^ let 
me know when he approaches ; and do thou, Rodulph," 
(to the eldest yeoman,) '^ keep a strict watch. Add- 
bert, " (to the page,) ^^ attend to arm me. " The page 
bowed, and the Baron withdrew to the chamb^ of the 
Lady Isabella, to explain the cause of the disturbance* 



No more of the proposed. tal« ^9A c'v^ ^«nni(X£<^\\pdl^ 
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the author's purpose was, that it should turn upon a fine 
legend of superstition, which is current in the part of the 
Borders where he had his residence ; where, in the reign 
of Alexander III. of Scotland, that renowned person 
Tfaomas of Hersildoune, called the Rhymer, actuallj 
flourished. This personage, the Merlin of Scotland, 
and to whom some of the adventures which the British 
bards assigned to Merlin Caledonius, or the Wild, have 
been transferred by tradition, was, as is well known, a 
magician, as well as a poet and prophet. He is alleged 
still to live in the land of Faery, and is expected to re- 
turn at some great convulsion of sodety, in which he is 
to act a distinguished part,-»a tradition common to all 
nations, as the belief of the Mahomedans respecting their 
twelfth Imaum demonstrates. 

Now, it chanced many years since, that there lived on 
die Borders a jolly, rattling horse-cowper, who was re» 
markable for a reckless and fearless temper, which made 
him much admired, and a little dreaded, amongst his 
neighbours. One moonlight night, as he rode over Bow* 
den Moor, on the west side of the Eildon Hills, the 
scene of Thomas the Rhymer's prophecies, and often 
mentioned in his story, having a brace of horses along 
with him which he had not been able to dispose o^ he 
met a man of venerable appearance, and singularly an* 
tique dress, who, to his great surprise, asked the pnce of 
his horses, and began to chaffer with him on the subject* 
To Canobie Dick, for so shall we call our Border dealer, 
a chap was a chap, and he would have sold a horse to 
the devil himself, without minding his cloven hoof, and 
would have probably cheated Old Nick into the bargain* 
The stranger paid the price they agreed on, and all that 
puzzled Dick in the transaction was, that the gold which 
he received was in unicorns, bonnet-pieces, and other 
ancient coins, which would have been invaluable to col* 
lectors, but were rather troublesome in modem currency* 
It was gold, however, and therefore Dick contrived to 
get better value for the coin, than lie petba^ ^^« \a\a& 
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customer. By the command of so good a merchasxty he 
brought horses to the same spot more than once ; the 
purchaser only stipulating that he should always come bj 
nighty^and alone. I do not know whether it was from 
mere curiosity, or whether some hope of gain mixed with 
hy but after Dick had sold several horses in this way, he 
began to complain that dry bai^gains were unlucky, and! 
to hint, that since his chap must live in the neignbomw 
hood, he ought, in the courtesy of dealing, to treat hini 
to half-a-mutchkin. 

. « You may see my dwelling if you wiU," said th^ 
stranger ; *^ but if you lose courage at what you see 
lihere, you will rue it all your life.*' 
. Dickon, however, laughed the warning to scorn, ioid 
having alighted to secure his horse, he followed the 
stranger up a narrow footpath, which led them up the 
hiDs to the singular eminence stuck betwixt the most 
southern and the centre peaks, and C9lled from its re* 
semblance to such an animal in its form, the LudLen 
Hare. At the foot of this eminence, which is almost sg 
fionous for mtch-meetings as the neighbouring windn»ai 
of Kippilaw, Dick was somewhat startled to observe that 
bis conductor entered the hill-side by a passage or cavemj 
of which he himself, though well acquainted with the 
spot, had never seen or heard. 

^^ You may still return," said his guide, looking omi- 
nously back upon him ; but Dick scorned to show the 
white feather, and on they went. They entered a veri 
long range of stables ; in every stall stood a coal-black 
horse ; by every horse lay a knight in coal-blade armout] 
with a drawn sword in his hand, but all were as silent, 
hoof and limb, as if they had been cut out of marble. A 
great number of torches lent a gloomy lustre to the hall] 
which, like those of the Caliph Vathek, was of large di* 
mensions. At the upper end, however, they at ledgtl] 
arrived, where a sword and horn lay on an antique table* 
t ** He that shall sound that horn and draw that sword,*^ 
the siraager, whp now intimated that he wi^ the fin 
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inbus Tkomaa of Hersildoune, ^* ishally if his hcarl fiiil 
iiim not, be king over all broad Britain. So speaks the 
tongue that cannot lie. But all dep^ids on couragei and 
much on your taking the sword or the horn first*" 
' Dick was much disposed to take the sword, but his 
bold spirit was quailed by the supernatural terrors of the 
hall, and he thought to unsheath the sword first might 
be construed into defiance, and give offence to the powers 
of the : Mountain. He took the bugle with a trembling 
hand, and blew a feeble note, but loud enough to pro- 
duce a terrible answer. Thunder rolled in stunning peals 
through the immense hall ; horses and men started to 
life ; the steeds snorted, stamped, grinded their bits, and 
tossed cm high their heads — the warriors sprung to their 
feet, clashed their armour, and brandished their swords. 
Dick's terror was extreme at seeing the whole army, which 
had been so lately silent as the grave, in uproar, and about 
to rush on him. He dropped the horn, and made a fee* 
ble attempt to seize the enchanted sword; but at the same 
momett a voice pronounced aloud the mysterious words : 

** Woe to the coward, that ever he was born, 

Who did not draw the sword before he blew the horn !** 

At the same time a whirlwind of irresistible fury howled 
through the long hall, bore the unfortimate horse-jockey 
dear out of the mouth of the cavern, and precipitated 
* him over a steep bank of loose stones, where the shep- 
herds found him the next morning, with just breath suffi- 
cient to tell his fearful tale, af^er concluding which he ex- 
pired. 

This legend, with several variations, is found in many 
parts of Scotland and England — the scene is sometimes 
laid in some £ivourite glen of the Highlands, sometimes 
in the deep coal-mines of Northumberland and Cumber- 
land, which run so &r beneath the ocean. It is also to 
be found in Reginald Scott's book on Witchcraft, which 
was written in t£e 16th century. It would b^ ia xm ta 
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ask what was the original of the traditioiu The choice 
between the horn and sword may, perhaps, indude as a 
moral, that it is fool-hardy to awuen danger before we 
have arms in onr hands to resist it. 

Although admitting of much poetical ornament, it is 
dear that this legend would have formed but an unhappy 
foundation for a prose story, and must have d^;eneratsd 
into a mere fiiiry tale. Dr John Leyden has beautifully 
ilitroduced the tradition in his Scenes of Infancy : 

** MyBterioos Rliynier, dfOom*d by file's decree. 
Still to reriiit Eildon*s &ted tree; 
"Wliere oft ihe fwain, at dawn of Hallow-day, 
Hean diy fleet barb with wild impatience neigh ; 
Say who la he, with sommona long and hig^ 
Shall bid ihe charmed sleep of agea fly, 
RoU ihe loi^ aoond tiluroogh £ildon*a carema vas^ 
While each dark warrior kindles at the blast : 
The homy Ihe flddiiim, grasp with mighty hand. 
And peal proud Arthur's march firom Fairy-land ?** 

Scenes of Infancy, Part L 
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In the same cabinet with the preceding fragment, the 
following occurred among other disjecta membra* It 
seems to be an attempt at a tale of a different description 
6om the last, but was almost instantly abandoned. The 
introduction points out the time of the composition to 
have been about the end of the 18th century. 



THE LORD OF ENNERDALE. 

m A FRAGMENT OF A LETTER FROM JOHN B > 

ESQ. OF THAT ILK, TO WILLIAM G— , F.R.S.E. 

" Fill a bumper," said the Knight ; '^ the ladies may 
Spare us a little longer — Fill a bumper to the Archduke 
Charles." 

The company did due honour to the toast of their 
landlord. 

** The success of the Archduke," said the muddy Vi- 
car, ^* wiU tend to further our negotiation at Paris ; and 
if' 

** Pardon the interruption, Doctor," quoth a thin ema- 
ciated figure, with somewhat of a foreign accent ; ^^ but 
why should you connect those events unless to hope that 
the bravery and victories of our allies may supersede the 
necessity of a degrading treaty ?" 

" We begin to feel, Monsieur L'Abb^," answered the 
Vicar, with some asperity, '^ that a Continental war en- 
tered into for the defence of an ally who was unwilling 
to defend himself, and for the restoration of a royal fe- 
mily, nobility, and priesthood, who tamely abandoned 
theur own rights, is a burden too much even for the re- 
i^ources of this country." 

** And was the war then on the part of Great Bri- 
tain," rejoined the AbbI, ** a gratuitous exertion > of 
generosity? Was there no fear of the wide-waiting s^^iri^ 
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of innovation which had gone abroad ? Did not the 
Jaity tremble for their property, the clergy for their reli- 
gion, and every loyal heart for the Constitution ? Was 
it not thought necessary to destroy th^ building which 
was on file, ere the conflagration spread around the yi* 
pinity?" ... 

^^ Yety if upon trial/^ said the Doctor, ** the walb 
were found to resist our utmost efforts, I see no great 
prudence in persevering in our labour amid the smoul- 
dering ruins." ^ 

*^ What, Doctor,** said the Baronet, *^ must I call to 
your recollection your own sermon on the late genera} 
fast ? — did you not encourage us to hope that the Lord 
of Hosts would go fbrth with our armies, and that our 
enemies, who blasphemed him, should be put to 
diame?" 

** It may please a kind &ther to chasten even his be« 
loved chil&en," answered the Vicar. 

'^ I think," said a gentleman near the foot of the table^ 
^f that the Covenanters made some apology of the same 
kind for the dilute of their prophecies at the battle of 
iDunbar, when their mutinous preachers compelled the 
prudent Lesley to go down against the Philistines in 
Gflgal" 

The Vicar fixed a scrutinizing and not a very com^ 
placent eye upon this intruder. He was a young man ot 
kneah stature, and rather a reserved i^pearance. Eaily 
and severe study had quenched in his features the gaiety 
peculiar to his age, and impressed upon them a prema^ 
ture cast of thoughtfiilness. His eye had, however, re- 
tained its fire, and his gesture its animation. Had he 
remained silent, he would have been long unnoticed ; 
hut when he spoke, there was something in his mannei 
which arrested attention. 

" Who is this young man ? " said the Vicar in a low 
voice to hb neighbour. 

^^ A Scotchman called Maxwell, on a visit to 6ii 
ffepry," wss the answer. 
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^ I thought 80y from bis accent and his manniers," 
said the Vicar. 

It may be here observed, that the northern English 
retain rather more of the ancient hereditary aversion to 
their neighbours than their countrymen of the South* 
The interference of other disputants, each of whom urged^ 
his opinion with all the vehemence of wine and polities, 
mdered the summons to the drawing-room agreeable to 
the more sober part of the company. 
- The company di^rsed by degrees, and at length the 
Vicar and the young Scotchman alone remained, besides 
the Baronet, his lady, daughters, and mysel£ The der-* 
gyman had not, it would seem, forgot the observation 
idiich ranked him with the false prophets of Dunbary 
for he addressed Mr Maxwell upon the first oppbr« 
tunity* 

• ** Hem I I think, sir, you mentioned something about 
the civil wars of last century ? You must be deeply skill* 
ed in them indeed, if you can draw any parallel betwixt 
those and the present evil days— days which I am ready 
to maintain are the most gloomy that ever darkened the 
prospects of Britain.'* 

** God forbid. Doctor, that I should draw a oompa* 
lison between the present times and those you mention* 
I am too sensible of the advantages we enjoy over our 
ancestors. Faction and ambition have introduced divi« 
non among us ; but we are still free from the guilt of 
civil bloodshed, and from all the evils which flow from 
k. Our foes, sir, are not those of our own household ; 
and while we continue united and firm, from the attacks' 
of a foreign enemy, however artful, or however invete- 
rate, we have, I hope, little to dread." 

** Have you found any thing curious, Mr Maxwell, 
among the dusty papers? ' said Sir Henry, who seemed 
to dread a revival of political discussion. 

** My investigation amongst them led to reflections 
whidi 1 have just now hinted,'' said Maxwell ; ** and I 
think they are pretty strongly exemplified by a stoc)< 
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which I have been endeayouring to arrange from some of 
your fEunily manuscripts." 

^* You are welcome to make what use of them you 
please," said Sir Henry ; " they have been undisturoed 
tot many a day, and I have often wished for some per- 
son as well slalled as you in these old pothooks, to tell 
me their meaning." 

" Those I just mentioned," answered Maxwell^ " re- 
late to a piece of private history, savouring not a litde of 
the marvellous, and intimately connected with your hf 
mily ; if it is agreeable, I can read to you the anecdotes 
in the modem ^ape into which I have been endeavour- 
ing to throw them, and you can then judge of the vahie 
of the originals." 

There was something in this proposal agreeable to all 
parties. Sir Henry had family pride, which prepared 
him to take an interest in whatever related to his ances- 
tors. The ladies had dipped deeply into the frishionable 
reading of the present day. Lady Ratdiff and her &ir 
daughters had climbed every pass, viewed every pine- 
shrouded ruin, heard every groan, and lifted eveiy trap- 
door, in company with the noted heroine of Udolpho. 
They had been heard, however, to observe, that the fti- 
mous incident of the Black Veil singularly resembled the 
ancient apologue of the Mountain in labour, so that they 
were unquestionably critics, as well as admirers. Be- 
sides all this, they had valorously mounted en croupe 
behind the ghostly horseman of Prague, through all his 
seven translators, and followed the footsteps of Moor 
throi:^h the forest of Bohemia. Moreover, it was even 
hinted, (but this was a greater mystery than all the rest,) 
that a certain performance, called the Monk, in three 
ne^ volumes, had been seen, by a prying eye, in the 
nght-lwnd drawer of the Indian cabinet of Lady Rat- 
cliTs dressmg-room. Thus predisposed for wondra and 
signs. Lady Ratcliff and her nymphs drew their chairs 
round a laige blazing wood-fire, and arranged themselves 
to bsum to the tale. To tlxal fee I a&> approached, 
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moTed thereunto partly by the inclemency of the season, 
and partly that my deafness, which you know, cousin, I 
acquired during my campaign under Prince Charles £d« 
wndf might be no obstacle to the gratification of my 
eoriosity, which was awakened by what had any reference 
to the taJke of such &ithful followers of royalty, as you 
well know the house of Ratdiff have ever been. To 
dus wood-fire the Vicar likewise drew near, and reclined 
himself conveniently in his chair, seemingly disposed to 
tesdfy his disrespect for the narration and narrator by 
falling asleep as soon as he conveniently could. By the 
side of Maxwell (by the way, I cannot leam that he is 
WL the least related to the Nithsdale fiimily) was placed a 
small table and a couple of lights, by the assistance of 
which he read as follows: — 



" Journal of Jan Von Eulen* 

" On the 6th November, 1645, I, Jan Von Eulen, 
nerchant in Rotterdam, embarked with my only daugh- 
ter on board of the good vessel Vryheid of Amsterdam, 
in order to pass into the unhappy and disturbed king- 
dom of England. 7th November — a brisk gale — daugh« 
tor sea-sick—- myself unable to complete the calculation 
which I have b^un, of the inheritance left by Jane Lan« 
sadie of Carlisle, my late dear wife's sister, the collection 
of which is the object of my voyage. — 8th November, 
wind still stormy and adverse — a horrid disaster neariy 
happened — ^my dear child washed overboard as the vessel 
hirdied to leeward.-— Memorandum, to reward the young 
sailor who saved her, out of the first moneys which I can 
recover firom the inheritance of her aunt Lansache.-— 9th 
November, calm— -P.M. light breezes itom N.N.W. I 
talked with the captain about the inheritance of my sis- 
ter-in-law, Jane Lansache. — He says he knows the prm- 
apal subject, which will not exceed L.1000 in valuci 
N*B* He is a cousin to a family of Petei«o\&!») ^\sS\ 
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was the natne of the hushand of my sisteivin-htw ; sq 
there is room to hope it may be worth more than he re« 
ports* — 10th November, 10 A.M. May God pardon 
all our sins— -An English fiigate, bearing the Pailiameiit 
flag, has appeared in the o&ngf and gives chase.— • 11 
A.M* She Bears us every moment, and the captain of 
our vessel prepares to dear hi action««->May God agaiv 
have mercy upon us I ** • • • ♦ ♦ 

** Here," said Maxwell, ** the journal with which I 
have opened the narration ends somewhat abruptly.'* 
, «< 1 am gkd of it," said Lady Ratdiff. 

** But, Mr Maxwell," said young Frank, Sir Henry's 
grandchild, ** shall we not hear how the battle ended ? '^ 

1 do not know, cousin, whether 1 have not formeik 
made you acquainted with the abilities of Frank Ratclin. 
There is not a battle fought between the troops of the 
Prince and of the Government, during the years 1745-6, 
of which he is not able to give an account. It is true, 
I have taken particular pains to . fix the events of this 
important period upon his memory by frequent repe- 
tition. 

. ^' No, my dear,'* said Maxwell, in answer to young 
Frank RatcUff — ^' No, my dear, I cannot tell you the 
exact particulars of the engagement, but its consequences 
appear from the following letter, dispatched by Garbo*' 
nete Von Eulen, daughter of our journalist, to a relation 
in England, from whom she implored assistance. After 
some general account of the purpose of the voyage, and 
of the engagement, her narrative proceeds thus :— 

*^ The noise of the cannon had hardly ceased, before 
the sounds of a language to me but half known, and the 
confusion on board our vessel, informed me that the cap« 
tors had boarded us, and taken possession of our vesset 
I went on deck, where the first spectacle that met my 
eyes was a young man, mate of our vessel, who, thougn 
disfigured and covered with blood, was loaded with irons,- 
sad wbotii they were foicmg sss^i tVi« %\dft of ihe vessel 
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into a boat. The two principal persons among our ene* 
mies appeared to be a man of a tall thin %ure, with a 
liigh-crowned hat and long neck-band, and short- crop- 
ped head of hair, accompanied by a bluff open-lookinff 
elderly man in a naval uniform* * Yarely I yarely I piu 
away, my hearts, ' said the latter, and the boat bearing 
the unlucky young man soon carried him on board the 
frigate. Perhaps you will blame me for mentioning 
this drcumstance ; but consider, my dear cousin, this 
man saved my life, and his fiite, even when my own and 
my Cither's were in the baknce, could not but affect me 
nearly. 

^' ^ In the name of him who is jealous^ even to slay« 
ing, ' said the first "— - 

Cetera desuni. 
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No. II. 

eOVCLVSlOV OF MR STRUTT's ROMAilCE OF 

QUEENHOO-HALL, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF WAYERLET. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A HUNTING PARTY. — AN ADVENTaRE,-»^A DSLIVER- 

ANCS. 

The next morning the bugles were sounded hy day- 
break in the court of Lord Boteler's mansion, to call 
the inhabitants from their slumbers, to assist in a splen* 
did chase, with which the Baron had resolved to enter- 
tain his neighbour Fitzallen, and his noble visitor St 
Clere. Peter Lanaret, the falconer, was in attendance, 
with falcons for the knights, and teircelets for the ladies, 
if they should choose to vary their sport from htuiting 
to hawking. Five stout yeomen keepers, with their at- 
tendants, called Ragged Robins, all meetly arrayed in 
Kendal green, with bugles and short hangars by th^ 
sides, and quarter^staffs in their hands, led the slowhounds 
or bratchets, by which the deer were to be put up. Ten 
brace of gallant greyhoimds, each of which was fit to 

f)luck down, singly, the tallest red deer, were led in 
eaches by as many of Lord Boteler's foresters. The 
pages, squires, and other attendants of feudal splendour^ 
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veD attired in their best hunting-gear, upon horsebaek or 
boty according to their rank, with their boar-spearsi 
mg-bowB, and cross-bows, were in seemly waiting. 

A numerous train of yeomen, called in the language 
I the times, retainers, who yearly received a livery coat^ 
nd 9 small pension for their attendance on such solemn 
coaaions, appeared in cassocks of blue, bearing upon 
teir anns the cognizance of the house of Boteler, as a 
adge of their adherence. They were the tallest men of 
lieir hands that the neighbouring villages could supply, 
nth every man his good buckler on his shoulder, and a 
right burnished broadsword dangling. from his leathern 
lelt. On this occasion, they acted as rangers for beat- 
Qg up the thickets, and rousing the game. These at- 
endants filled up thi^ court of the castle, spacious as it 
ras. 

On the green without, you might have seen the mot* 
sy assemblage of peasantry convened by report of the 
plendid himting, including most of our old acquaintan- 
68 fronx Tewin, as well as the jolly partakers of good 
beer at Hob Filcher's. Gregory the jester, it may well 
e gnessed> had no great mind to «xhibit himself in pub- 
jC^ after his recent disaster ; but Oswald die steward, a 
rest formalist in whatever concerned the public e^hibi* 
ion of his master's household state, had positively en<^ 
nned his attendance. ^^ What, " quoth he, ^^ shall the 
ouse of thcf brave Lord Boteler^ on such a brave day as 
bis, be without a fool ? Certes, the good Lord St Clere, 
nd his fair lady sister, might tibink our housekeeping as 
iiggardly as that of their churlish kinsman at Gay Bow- 
rs, who sent his &ther's jester to the hospital, sold the 
loor sot's bells for hawkjesses, and made a nightcap of 
lis long-eared bonnet. And, sirrah, let me see thee fool 
landsomely — speak squibs and crackers, instead of that 
by, barren, musty gibing, which thou hast used of late ; 
T, by the bones I the porter shall have thee to his lodge, 
nd cob thee with thine own wooden swovd, till thy skin 
8 as motley as thy 4oubleJt« '^ 
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To this stem injunction, Gregory made no reply, 
more than to the courteous offer of the old Albert D 
slot, the chief pad^-keeper, who proposed to Uow y 
gar in his nose, to shaipen his wit, as he had done 
blessed momiig to Bragger, the old hound, whose i 
was fiiiling. "Diere was indeed little time fi>r lephj 
the buglei^ after a lively flourish, were now silent, 
Peretto, with his two attendant minstrels, stepping 
neath the windows of the strangers' apartments, join< 
the following roundelay, the deep voices of the rai 
and fidconers making up a chorus that caused the 
battlements to ring again. 



Waken, knrdi aod ladies gay. 

On the mountain dawns the day; 

AH the joBy chase is here, 

VHi^ hawk and horse, and hunting spear ; 

Hounds are in iheir couples yeOing, 

Hawks are whistling, horns are kndliog. 

Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 

** Waken, lords and hdies gay.** 

Waken, krds and ladies gay. 
The mist has left the mountain grey ; 
{^ringlets in the dawn are streaming. 
Diamonds on 1sh& brake are gleaming. 
And fineslers have busy been. 
To track the buck in diidEet green ; 
Now we come to chant our lay, 
** Waken, lords and ladies gay. ** 

Waken, Imds and ladies gay. 
To ^ greenwood haste away ; 
We em show you where he lies, 

Kfect of foot and tdi qC «m V 
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We can show the marks he madoy 
When 'gainst the oak hk antlers frayed ; 
You shall see him bronght to bay, 
** Waken, lords and ladiea gay. " 

Louder, loader chant the lay. 

Waken, lords and ladies gay; 

Tdl them, youth, and mirih, and glee^ 

Ron a course as wdl as we. 

Time, stem huntsman ! who can baulkf 

Stanch as hound, snd fleet as hawk? 

Think of this, and rise with day. 

Gentle lords and ladies gay. 



By the time this lay was finished, Lord Boteler, with 
his daughter and kinsman, Fitzallen of Harden, and o* 
ther nohle guests, had mounted their palfreys, and the 
hunt set forward in due order. The huntsmen, having 
carefully observed the traces of a huge stag on the pre* 
ceding evening, were able, without loss of time, to con* 
duct Qie company, by the marks which they had made 
upon the trees, to the side of the thicket, in whidi, by 
the report of Drawslot, he had harboured all night. The 
horsemen spreading themselves along the side of the cover, 
waited until the keeper entered, leading his ban-dog, a 
laige bloodhound tied in a leam or band, £rom whidi he 
takes his name. 

But it befell thus. A hart of the second year, which 
was in the same cover with the proper object of their 
pursuit, chanced to be unharboured first, and broke cover 
very near where the Lady Emma and her brother were 
Btatioped. An inexperienced varlet, who was nearer to 
them, instantly unloosed two tall greyhounds, who sprunff 
after the fiigitive with all the fleetness of the north wind* 
Gregory, restored a little to spirits by the enHvening scene 
around him, followed, encouraging me hounds with a loud 
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tayouti * for which he had the hearty curseli of the hunts* 
man, as well as of the Baron, who entered mto the spirit 
of the chase with all the juvenile ardour of twenty. ** May 
the foul fiend, booted and spurred, ride down his bawling 
throat, with a scythe at his girdle," quoth Albert Draw- 
slot ; ^* here have I been telling him, that all the marks 
were those of a buck of the first head, and he has hollow* 
ed the hounds upon a velvet-headed knobbler I By Saint 
Hubert, if I break not his pate with my crossbow, may I 
never cast pff hound more I But to it, my lords and mas- 
ters I the noble beast is hei^ yet, and» thank the saints^ 
we have enough of hounds/' 

The cover being now thoroughly beat by the attendants, 
the stag was compelled to abandon it, and trust to his 
speed for his safety. Three greyhounds were slipped imon 
hun, whom he threw out, after running a couple of mies. 
fay entering an extensive fursy brake, which extended ih 
long the side of a hilL The horsemen soon came tij^ 
and casting off a sufficient number of slowhomids, sent 
them with the prickers into the cover, in order to dim 
the game from his strength. This object being aocoili^ 
plisbed, afforded another severe chase of several miles, in 
a direction almost circular, during which the poor animal 
tried every wile to get rid of his persecutors. He crossed 
and traversed all such dusty paths as were likely to retain 
the least scent of his footsteps : he laid himself doee id 
the ground, drawing his feet under his belly, and clappoog 
his nose close to the earth, lest he should be betrayed to 
the hounds by his breath and hoofs. When all wasia 
▼ain, and he round the hounds coming &st in upon faiiii( 
his own strength fiiiling, his mouth embossed with feami 
and the tears dropping from his eyes, he turned in despair 
upon his pursuers, who then stood at gaze, ^waJfyf^g gn 
hideous clamour, and awaiting their two-feoted auxiliwiea 
Of these, it chanced that the Lady Eleanor taluBg^ moie 

*, TaiBiar9^kor8i in modem phrase, Tall|^ho I ..4 
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l^eirare in the sport than Matilda, and heing a less hur« 
den to her palfrey than the Lord Boteler, was the first 
#ho arrived at the spot, and taking a crossbow from an 
attendant, discharged a bolt at the stag. When the in* 
furiated animal felt himself wounded, he pushed frantic-' 
ly towards her from whom he had received the shaft, and 
Lidy Eleanor might have had occasion to repent of her 
tntoapiisey had not young Fitsallen^'who had kept nea^ 
hear during the whole day, at that instant galloped briskly 
in, and ere the stag could change his object of assault, 
diflpatched him with his short hunting-sword. 
' - Albert Drawslot, who had just come up in terror fot 
the young lady's safety, broke out into loud encomiums 
upon Fitzallen's istrength and gallantry. *' By'r Lady, ** 
said he, taking off his cap, and wiping his sunburnt &c^ 
with his sleeve, ** well struck, and in good time I — Bui 
now, boys, doff your bonnets, and sound the mort." 

The sportsmen then sounded a treble mort, and set u^ 
a general whoop, which, mingled with the yelping of the 
d^B, made the welkin ring again. The huntsman then 
orored his knife to Lord Boteler, that he might take the 
say of the deer, but the Baron courteously insisted upon 
Fitzallen going through that ceremony. The Lady Ma* 
tilda was now come up, with most of the attendants ; and 
die interest of the chase being ended, it excited some sur»> 
prise, that neither St Clere, nor his sister made their ap^ 
pearance. The Lord Boteler commanded the horns agaui 
to sound the recheat, in hopes to call in the strag^lers^ 
and said to Fitzallen, ** Methinks St Clere, so distin* 
guished for service in war, should have been more for» 
ward in the chase." 

** I trow," said Peter Lsnaret, '^ I know the reason ot 
iiie noMe lord's absence ; for when that mooncalf, 6re* 
gory, hallooed the dogs upon the knobbler, and galloped 
like a green hilding, as he is, after them, I saw the Lady 
£nnna*s palfrey follow apace after that varlet, who should 
be trashed for overrunning, and I think her noble brother 
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has followed her, lest she flhould come to harm.— B«b 
here, by the rood, is Gr^ory to answer for himselfl'* 

At this moment Gregory entered the circle which had 
been formed round the deer, out of bieath, and his &ee 
covered with blood. He kept for some time uttenng in- 
articulate cries of ^ Harrow I " and '* Wellaway 1 ^ and 
other exclamations of distress and terror, pointing all the 
while to a thicket at some distance from the spot when 
the deer had been killed. 

** By my honour, " said the Baron, ^* I would ^adfy 
know who has dared to array the poor knave thus ; and 
I trust he should dearly abye his outrecmdanoe, were he 
the best, save one, in England.^ 

Gregory, who had now found mote breath, cried, 
*' Help, an ye be men I Save Lady Emma and her bro- 
ther, mom they are murdering in Brockenhurst thieket/* 

This put all in motion. Lord Botder, hastily com- 
manded a small party of his men to abide for the defence 
of the ladies, while he himself Fitzallen, and the rests 
made what speed they could towards the thicket, guided 
hy Gregory who for that purpose was mounted behind 
Fabian. Pushing dirough a narrow path, the first object 
they encountered was a man of small stature lying on the 
ground, mastered and almost strangled by two dogs, 
which were instantly recognised to be those that had ac- 
companied Gregory. A little further was an open space, 
where lay three bodies of dead or wounded men ; beside 
these was Lady Emma, apparently lifeless, her brother 
and a young mrester bencUng over and endeavouring to 
recover her. By employing the usual remedies, this was 
aoon accomplished; while Lord Boteler, astonished at 
8uch a scene, anxiously enquired at St Clere the meaning 
of what he saw, and whether more danger was to be ex- 
pected? 

*^ For the present, I trust not/' said the young warrior, 
who they now observed was slightly wounded ; ** but I 
pray you of your nobleness, let ue woods here be seardi- 
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ed ; for we were assaulted by four of these base ««m«»«| 
and I see three only on the sward. " 

The attendants now brought forward the person whom 
they had rescued from the dogs, and Henry, with diagusti 
Ataaty and astonishment, recognised his kiiiismany Gaston 
8t Clere. This discovery he communicated in a whisper 
to Lord Boteler, who commanded the prisoner to be con* 
\esfed to Queenhoo-Hall, and closely guarded; mean* 
while he anxiously enquired of young St Clere about hif 
wound. 

*^ A scratdb, a trifle 1 " cried Henry ; '^ I am in leas 
haste to bind it than to introduce to you one, without 
whose aid that of the leech would have come too late^*-^ 
Where is he ? where is my brave deliverer ? " 

« Here, most noble lord," said Gregory, aiiding from 
his palfrey, and steppmg forward, *^ ready to receive the 
guerdon which your bounty would heap on him." 

^ Truly, friend Gregory," answered die young warrior, 
^ thou shalt not be forgotten ; for thou didst run speedi* 
ly, and roar manfully for aid, without whidi, I think 
Terily, we had not Deceived it. — But the brave forester, 
who came to my rescue when these three rufi&ans had 
nigh overpowered me, where is he ? " 

Everyone looked around, but though all had seen him 
on entering the thicket, he was not now to be found* 
They could only conjecture that he had retired during 
the confrision occasioned by the detention of Gaston. 

** Seek not for him," said the Lady Emma, who had 
now in some degree recovered her con^sure ; ** he wiU 
not be found of mortal, unless at his own season." 

The Baron, convinced from this answer that her ter- 
ror had, for the time, somewhat disturbed her reason, 
forbore to question her ; and Matilda and Eleanor, to 
whom a message had been dispatched with the result of 
this strange adventure, arriving, they took the Lady 
Emma between them, and all in a body returned to the 
castle. 

The distance was, however, considerable, and before 
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reaching it^ they had another alann. The prickers, wBo 
rode foremost in the troop, halted, and announced to the 
Loid Boteler, that they peroeived advancing towards 
them a body of armed men. The followers of the Baioit 
were numerous, but they were arrayed for the chase, not 
for battle ; and it was with great pleasure that he dis- 
csemed, on the pennon of the advancing body of men*at« 
arms, instead of the cognisance of Gaston, as he had 
some reason to expect, the friendly bearings of Fitzos* 
borne of Diggswell, the same young lord who was pre* 
seiit at the May-games with FitiKallen of Harden. The 
knight himself advanced, Scathed in armour, iand, with^ 
«ixt raising his visor, informed Lord Boteler, that having 
heard of a base attempt made upon a part of his train hf 
jndSanly assassins, he had mounted and armed a smaU 
party of his retainers^ to escort them to Queenhoo-HaU 
Having received and accepted an invitation to attend 
^m wither, they prosecuted their journey in confidenoe 
<and security, and anived safe at home without any fuN 
:ther accid^t. > 
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CHAPTER V. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE ADVENTURE Of THE HtJKt* 

IK6 A DISCOVERY — GREGORY'S MANHOOD ^-» 

. VATB OF GASTON ST CLERE — CONCLUSION. 

' So soon as they arrived at the princely mansion of 
Boteler, the Lady Emma craved permission to retire td 
her chamber, that she might compose her spirits after the 
toror she had undergone. Henry St Clere, in a few 
words, proceeded to explain the adventure to the curious 
audience. ** I had no sooner seen my sister's palfreyi 
in roite of her endeavours to the contrary, entering with 
spirit into the chase set on foot by the worshipful 6re^ 
gory, than I rode after to give her assistance. So long 
was the chase, that when the greyhounds pulled dowii 
the knobbler, we were out of hearing of your bugles : 
and having rewarded and coupled the dogs, I gave them 
to be led by the jester, and we wandered in quest of our 
company, whom it would seem the sport had led in a 
different direction. At lei^th, passing through thd 
thicket where you found us, I was surprised by a crossi* 
bow bolt whizzing past mine head* I drew my sword^ 
and rushed into tibe thicket, but was instantly assailed by 
two ruffians, while other two made towards my sister and 
Gregory. The poor knave fled, erying for help, pursu* 
ed by my Mae kinsman, now your prisoner ; and the de« 
signs of the other- on my poor Emma (murderous no 
doubt) were prevented by the sudden apparition of a 
brave woodsman, who, after a short encounter, stretched 
the miscreant at his fe»et, and came to my assistance; I 
was already slightly wounded, and nearly overlaid with 
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odds. The combat lasted some time, for the caiti£Ps 
were both well armed, strong, and desperate ; at length, 
however, we had each mastered our antagonist, when 
your retinue, my Lord Boteler, arrived to my relie£ So 
ends my story ; but, by my knighthood, I would give an 
earl's ransom for an opportunity of thanking the gallant 
forester by whose aid I live to tell it." 

** Fear not," said Lord Boteler, ^* he shall be found, 
if this or the four adjacent counties hold him. — And now 
Lord Fitzosbome will be pleased to doff the armour he 
has so kindly assumed for our sakes, and we will all 
foowne ourselves for the banquet." 

When the hour of dinner approadied, the Lady Ma- 
tilda and her cousin visited the chamber of the £dr 
Darcy. They found her in a composed but melandioly 
posture. She turned the discourse upon the misfortunes 
of her life, and hinted^ that having recovered her bio* 
tfaer, and seeing him look forward to the society of one 
who would amply repay to him the loss of hers, she 
had thoughts of dedicating her remaining life to Heaven, 
by whose providential interference it had been so often 
preserved. 

Matilda coloured deeply at something in this speech, 
and her cousin inveighed loudly against Emma's resolu- 
tion. *^ Ah, my dear Lady Eleanor," replied she^ ** I 
have to-day witnessed what I cannot but judge a super- 
natural visitation, and to what end can it call me but to 
give myself to the altar ? That peasant who guided me 
to Baddow through the Park of Danbury, the same vibo 
appeared before me at different times, and in di£ferent 
forms, during that eventful journey, — that youth, whose 
features are imprinted on my memory, is the very indi* 
vidual forester who this day rescued us in the forest. I 
cannot be mistaken ; and, connecting these marvdlous 
appearances wi^ the spectre which I saw while at Cray 
Bowers, I cannot resist the conviction that Heaven haft 
permitted my guardian angel to assume mortal shape for 
mjr relief asad protection " 
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The bit consul^ after exchanging looka yAaA implied 
a fear that her mind was wanderings answered her in 
toothing terms, and finally prevailed upon her to aocom- 
pny them to the banqueting-halL Here the first person 
diey encountered was the Baron Fitzosbome of Diggs- 
wdl, now divested of his armour ; at the sight of whom 
the Lady Emma changed colour, and exclaiming, ** It is 
the same I" sunk senseless into the arms of Matilda. 

^ She is bewildered by the terrors of the day," said 
Eleanor ; ** and we have done ill in obligii^ her to de- 
scend* 

^ And I," sud Fitzosbome, ** have done madly in 
presenting before her one, whose presence must recall 
moments the most alarming in her 1&." 

While the ladies supported Emma from the hall. Lord 
Boteler and St Clere requested an explanation from Fits- 
oflbome of the words he had used. 

** Trust me, gentle lords," said the Baron of Diggs- 
weD, ** ye shall have what ye demand, when I leam 
that Lady Emma Darcy has not suffered from my im* 
pmdeiioe* 

At this moment the Lady Matilda returning, said, 
that her fair friend, on her recovery, had calmly and de- 
liberately insisted that she had seen Fitzosbome before^ 
in the most dangerous crisis of her life. 

^* I ditead," said she, " her disordered mind connects 
all that her eye beholds with the terrible passages that 
die has witnessed." 

^ Nay," said Fitzosbome, ^^ if noMe St Clere can 
pasdon Uie unauthorized interest whidi, with the purest 
and most honourable intentions, I have taken in his sis- 
ter^s fiue, it is easy fiir me to explain this mysterious im- 
pression*" 

He proceeded to say, that, happening to be in the 
faosteby called the Griffin, near Baddow, while upon a 
journey in that country, he had met with the old nurse 
of the Lady Emma Darcy, who, being just expelled firom 
Gay Bowersy was in the height of her grief and indicia* 
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tioHy and i&ade loud and public proclamation of Lady 
Emma's wrongs. From the description she gave of the 
beauty of her foster childy as well as from the spirit of 
chivalry, Htzosbome became interested io her £sU». This 
interest was deeply enhanced when, by a bribe to old 
Gaunt the Reve, he procured a view of the Lady Emin% 
^ she walked near the castle of Gay Bowers. The aged 
churl refused to give him access to the castle ; yet dro|H 
ped some hints, as if he thought the lady in danger, and 
wished she were well out of it. His master, he said^ 
had heard she had a brother in life, and since that de^ 
prived him of all chance of gaining her domainis by pur* 
<^ase, h e « »" t in short, 'Gaunt wished they were sa&ly 
separated. ** If any injury," quoth he, ** should hiqppen 
to the damsel here, it were ill for us alL I tried, by an 
innocent stratagem, to frighten her from the castle, by 
introducing a %ure through a trapdoor, and warning 
her, as if by a voice from the dead, to retreat from 
thence ; but th^ giggkt is wilful^ and is running upos 
her>t^" 

Finding Gaunt, although covetous and communioa* 
tive, too raithful a servant to his wicked master ta take 
any active steps against his commands, Fitzosborae ap« 
plied himself to old Ursely, whom he found more tract* 
able. Through h9r he learned the dreadful plot Graston 
had laid to rid himself of his kinswoman, and resolved 
to effect her deliverance* But aware of the delicacy of 
Emma's situation, he charged Ursely to conceal from her 
the interest he took in her distress, resolving to watch 
pver her in disguise, until he saw her in a place of sa£ety« 
Hence the appearance he made before her in various 
dresses during ner journey, in the course of yfhida. he was 
never &r distant ; and he had always four stout yecmien 
within hearing of his bugle, had assistance been neces- 
sary. When she was placed in safety at the lodge, it 
was Fitzosbome's intention to have prevailed upon his 
fisters to visit,, and take her under their protection ; but 
ie fomd tbem ab|3ent.&omQigg$weU>< haying gone to 
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tfttoid an aged relation, who lay dangaronalT 31 in a dia^ 
taut country. They did not return until the day before 
te Mayogamea ; and the other evoits followed too ra- 
jadh^ to permit Fitzosbome to lay any plan for intrcH 
ducing them to Lady Emma Darcy. On the day of the 
chase, he resolved to preserve his romantio diflgmse, and 
attend the Lady Emma as a forester, partly to have the 
pleasure of being near her, and partly to judge whether, 
according to an idle report in the country, she &voured 
his friend and comrade Fitzallen of Marden. This lasl 
motive, it may easily be believed, he did not declare to 
the company. After the skirmish with the ruffians, he 
waited nH me Baro4 and the hunters arrived, and th^^ 
stiU doubting the farther designs of Gaston, hastened to 
his castle to arm the band which had escorted them to 
Queenhoo-Hall. 

Fitzosbome's story being finished, he received the 
dianks of all the compaQy. particularly of St Clere, who 
felt deeply the respectful delicacy with which he had con« 
ducted hunself towards his sister. The lady was care« 
folly informed of her obligations to him ; and it is left do 
the .wdl-judging reader, whether even the raillery of Lady 
Eleanor made her regret, that Heaven had only employ^ 
ed natural means for her security, and that the guardian 
angd was converted into a handsome, gallant, and en« 
amoured knight. 

The joy of the company in the hall extended itself to 
die buttery, where Gregory the jester narrated such feats 
of aims done by himself in the fray of the morning^ as 
might have shamed Bevis and Guy of Warwick. He 
was, according to his narrative, singled out for destruof 
tion by the gigantic Baron himself, while he abandoned 
to meaner hands the destruction of St Clere and Fitz- 
o^ome. 

" But certes,** said he, ^* the foul paynim met his 
match; for ever as he foined at me with his brand, I 
parried his UIqws with my bauble, and closing with him 
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upon the third Teny, threw him to the ground^ and made 
hnn cry recreant to an unarmed man." 

** Tush, man, " said Drawaloty *^ thou fergettest thy 
best aoxiHarieSy the good greyhomids, Help and Hold* 
£ttt I I warrant thee, that when the humpbacked Baron 
caught thee by the cowl, whidi he hath almost torn off, 
thou hadst been in a £ur plight had they not remembered 
an old friend, and come in to the rescue. Why, man, I 
firand them festened on him myself; and there was odd 
staving and stickling to make them * ware haundi I * 
Their mouths were full of the flex, for I pulled a piece 
of the garment from their jaws. I warrant thee, that 
when they brought him to ground, thou fledst like a 
frighted pricket.'' 

** And as for Gregory^s gigantic paynim," said Fabian, 
*^ why, he lies yonder in the guard-room, the very size, 
shape, and colour of a spider in a yew-hedge." 

** It is fiilse I " said Grregory ; ^^ Cdbrand the Dane 
was a dwarf to him.** 

/* It is as true," returned Fabian, ^* as that the Taaker 
18 to be married, on Tuesday, to pretty Margery. Grie- 
gory, thy sheet hath brought them between a pair of 
bhmhets.' 

** I care no more &r such a gillflirt, " said the Jester, 
<' dian I do for thy leasings. Marry, thou hop-o'-my- 
thumb, happy wouldst thou be could thy head readi the 
ci^tive Baron's girdle." 

*^ By the mass," said Peter Lanaret, ** I will have one 
peep at this burly gallant ; " and, leaving the butteiy, be 
went to the guard-room where Gaston St Clere waa con* 
fined. A man-at-arms, who kept sentinel on the strong 
studded door of the apartment, said, he believed he sl^ ; 
for that, after raging, stamping, and uttering the most 
horrid imprecations, he had been of late perfectly sdlL 
The Falconer gently drew ba(^ a sliding board, of a feot 

3uare, towards the top of the door, which covered a hole 
the same size, strongly latticed, thiou^ whidi the 
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warfiJer, without opening the door^ could look in upon 
bis prisoner. From this aperture he beheld the wretdied 
Gaston suspended by the neck, by his own girdle> to an 
iron ring in the side of his prison. He had clambered 
to it by means of the table on which his food had been 
{Jaced ; and, in the agonies of shame, and disappointed 
malice, had adopted this mode of ridding himself of a 
wretched life. He was found yet warm, but totally life- 
less. A proper account of the manner of his death was 
drawn up and certified. He was buried that evening, in 
the chapel of the castle, out of respect to his high birth ; 
fmd the chaplain of Fitzallen of Marden, who said the 
service upon the occasion, preached, the next Sunday, an 
excellent sermon upon the text. Radix malorum est cupi- 
ditaSy which we have here transcribed.- 



[|Here the manuscript, from which we have painfully 
transcribed, and frequently, as it were, translated this tale, 
for the reader's edification, is so indistinct and defaced, 
that, excepting certain howbeits, nathlesses, lo ye's I &c. 
we can pick out little that is intelligible, saving that ava* 
rice is defined ^^ a likourishness of heart after earthly 
things." A little farther^ there seems to have been a gay 
account of M amery'is wedding with Ralph the Tasker ; 
the running at the quintain, and other rural games praic- 
tised on the occasion. There are also fragments of a 
mock sermon preached by Gregory upon that occasion^ 
as for example : 

'^ My dear cursed caitiffs, there was once a king, and 
he wedded a young old queen, and she had a cnild ; and 
this child was sent to Solomon the Sage, praying he 
would give it the same blessing Which he got from th6 
witch of Endor when she bit him by the heel. Hereof 
speaks the worthy Dr Radigundus Fotator ; why should 
not mass be said for all the roasted shoei^soals served up 

VOL. XVIII. X 
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in the king's dish on Saturday ; for true it is> that St 
Peter asked father Adam, as they journeyed to Camelot, 
an high, great, and doubtful question, ^ Adam, Adam> 
why eated*st thou the apple without paring ? * " * 

With much goodly gibberish to the same eflPect ; which 
display of Gregory's ready wit not only threw the whole 
company into convulsions of laughter, but made such an 
impression on Rose, the Potter's daughter, that it was 
thought it would be the Jester's own fault if Jack was 
long without his Jill. Much pithy matter, concerning 
the bringing the bride to bed— ^the loosing the bride- 
groom's points— the scramble which ensued for them— - 
and the casting of the stocking, is fdso omitted £:om its 
obscurity. 

The following -song, which has been since borrowed 
by the worshipful author of the famous " History of Fryar 
Bacon," has been with difficulty deciphered. It seems to 
have been sung on occasion of carrying home the bride. 

* This tirade of gibberish is literally taken or selected from a 
mock discourse pronounced by a professed jester, which occurs in an 
ancient manuscript in the Advocates' Library, the same from which 
the late ingenious Mr Weber published the curious comic romance of 
the Hunting of the Hare. It was introduced in compliance with Mr 
8fcmtt*8 plan of rendering his tale an illustration of ancient manners. 
A similar burlesque sermon is pronounced by Ae Fodl in Sirl>ai?id 
Xindesay*s satire of the Three Estates. The nonsense and vidgar 
burlesque of that composition illustrate the ground of Sir Andrew 
*Aguecheek*s eulogy on the exploits of the jester in Twelfth Night, 
who, reserving his sharper jests for Sir Toby, had doubtless enough 
of the jargon <^ his callmg to captivate the imbecility c^ his brother 
knight, who is made to exclaim-*— << In sooth, thou wast in very grar 
cious foolmg last night, when thou spokest of Pigi:ogrexlcatHS, and of 
the vapours passing the equinoctials of Quenbus ; 'twas very good 
i*-£iith ! '*•— It is entertaining to "find commentators seeking to ^is- 
eoiver some meaning "in-the ]^rofiMHoinil jajrgon <tf such a passage a»' 
ibis. 
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To the tune df— " I have been a ^fiddler,** $■& 

And did you not hear of a mirth be£ell 

The morrow after a wedding day. 
And carrying a bride at home to dwell? 

And away to Tewin, away, away ! 

The quintain was set, and the garlands were made^ 

'Tis pi^ c3d customs should ever decay ) 
And wo'be to him that was honed on a jade, 

For he carried no credit away, away. 

We met a concert of fiddle-de-dees i 

We set them a cockhorse, and made them play 

The winning of Bullen, and Upsey-firees, 
And away to Tewiuj^ away, away ! 

There was ne*er a lad iu all die parish 

That would go to the plough that day ; 
But on his fore-horse his wench he carries, 

^And away to Tewin, away^ away ! 

The butler was quick, and the ale he did tap. 
The maidens did make the chamber fidl gay ; 

The servants did give me a fuddling cup. 
And I did carry't away, away. 

The smith of the town his liquor so took. 

That he was persuaded that the ground look'd blew ; 

And I dare boldly be sworn on a book. 
Such smith as he there's but a few. 

A posset was made, and the women did sip, 
And simpering said> they could eat no more ; 

Full many a maiden was laid on the lip,— 
ril say no more, but give o'er, give o'er. 

But what our £ur readeis will chieflj regret) k tibft lo^ 
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of three declarations of love ; the first by St Clere to 
Matilda ; which, with the lady's answer, occupies fifteen 
closely written pages of manuscript. That of Fitzos- 
borne to Emma is not much shorter ; but the amours of 
Fitzallen and Eleanor, being of a less romantic cast, are 
dosed in three pages only. The three noble couples 
were married in Queenhoo-HaU upon the same day, be- 
ing the twentieth Sunday after Easter. There is a pro- 
lix account of the marriage-feast, of which we can pick 
out the names of a few dishes, such as peterel, crane, 
sturgeon, swan, &c. &c. with a profusion of wild-fowl 
and venison. We slso see, that a suitable song was 
produced by Peretto on the occasion ; and that the . 
bishop, who blessed the bridal beds which received the 
happy couples, was no niggard of his holy water, be- 
stowing half a gallon upon each of the couches. We 
regret we cannot give these curiosities to the reader in 
detail, but we hope to expose the manuscript to abler 
antiquaries, so soon as it shall be framed and glazed by 
the ingenious artist who rendered that service to Mr Ire- 
land's Shakspeare MSS. And so, (being unaUe to lay 
aside the style to which our pen is habituated,) gentle 
reader, we bid thee heartily fcrewell.] 
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ANECDOTE OF SCHOOL DAYS. 



UPQN WHICH MR THOMAS SCOTT PROPOSED TO 
FOUND A TALE OF FICTION. 

It is well known in the South that there is little or 
no boxing at the Scottish schools. About forty or fifly 
years ago, however, a &r more dangerous mode of fight-" 
u^, in parties or factions, was permitted in the streets 
of Edinburgh, to the great disgrace of the police, and 
danger of the parties concerned. These parties were 
generally formed from the quarters of the town in which 
the combatants resided, those of a particular square or 
district fighting against those of an adjoining one. Henoe 
it happened that the children of the higher classes were 
o&en pitted against those of the lower, each taking their 
side according to the residence of their friends. So &r 
as I recollect, however, it was unmingled either with 
feelings of democracy, or aristocracy, or indeed with ma- 
lice or ill-mil of any kind towards the opposite party. 
In fact, it was only a rough mode of play. Such con- 
tests were, however, maintained with great vigour with 
stones, and sticks, and fisticuffs, when one party dared 
to charge, and the other stood their ground. Of course 
mischief sometimes happened ; boys are said to have 
heen killed at these Bickers^ as they were called, and 
serious accidents certainly took place, as many contem- 
poraries can bear witness. 
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The author's &ther, residing in George Square, in 
the southern side of Edinburgh, the boys belonging to 
that family, with others in the square, were arranged 
into a sort of company, to which a lady of distinction 
presented a handsome set of colours. Now this com- 
pany or regiment, as a matter of course, was engaged in 
weeldy warfare with the boys inhabiting the Crosscause- 
way, Bristo-street, the Potterrow, — ^in short, the neigh- 
bouring suburbs. These last were chiefly of the lower 
rank, but hardy loons, who threw stones to a hair's- 
breadth, and were very rugged antagonists at close quar- 
ters. The skirmish sometimes lasted for a whole even- 
ing, until one party or the other was victorious, when, 
if ours were successful, we drove the enemy to their 
quarters, and were usually chased back by the reinfbrce- 
Aient of bigger lads who came to their assistance* Ifj 
on the contrary, we were pursued, as was often the case, 
into the precincts of our square, we were in out turn 
supported by our elder brothers, domestic servants, and 
simuar auxiliaries. 

It followed, from our fiequent opposition to each otfter, 
tfiat though not knowing the names of our enemies, we 
were yet well acquainted with their appearance, and had 
inicknames for the most remarkable of them. One very 
active and spirited boy might be considered as the prin- 
cipal leader in the cohort of the suburbs. He wafi, I 
stippose, thirteen or fourteen years old, finely made, tall, 
"brae-eyed, with long fair hair, the very picture of a youth- 
ful Goth. This lad was always first in the charge, and 
last in the retreat — the Achilles, at once, and Ajax, of 
the Crosscauseway. He was too formidable to us not to 
have a cognomen, and, like that of a knight of old, it 
Tvas taken from the most remarkable part of his dress, 
being a pair of old green livery breeches, which was the 
principal part of his clothing ; for, like Pentapolin, ac- 
cjording to Don Quixote's account. Green Breeks, as we 
called him, always entered the battle with bare arms, legs, 
snd feet. 
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It Ulf thai dnee upon a tiflse^^ wkei^llie oorabtt was aft 
the thickest, this plebeian champion headed a sudden 
charge, so rapid and furious, that all fied before him. Hi» 
wna several paces before his comrades, and had actually 
laid his hands on the patrician standard, when one of ouo 
party, whom some mi^udging friend had intrusted with 
a oouieau de chasse, or hanger, inspired with a zeal foi 
tlpe h<HK>ur of the corps worthy of Mi^or Sturgeon him:4 
sdU^, sti^ck poor Green-Bfeeksover the head, witkstnnigth 
sufficient to cut him down. When this was seen, the 
casualty was so far beyond what had ever taken place Imh 
fore, that both parties fled different ways, leaving poor 
Gf een-Breeks- with his bright hair plenti&iUy dabbled m 
blood, to the care of the watdiman^ who (honest man) 
toc^ cave not to know who had done the mischief. The 
bloody hanger was flung into one of the Meadow ditches^ 
aiid solemn secrecy was sworn on all hands ; but the re* 
morse and terror of the actor were beyond all bounds^ 
and his appr^ensions of the most dreadM character 
The wounded hero was for a lew days in the Infirmary^ 
the case being only a trifling one. But thou^ enquixy 
was strongly pressed on him, no aigument could makt 
hku indicate the person from whom he had received the 
wound, though he must have been perfectly w^ knowm 
to him. When he recovered, and was dismissed, the aor 
ikk6T and hi^ brothers opened a communication with him, 
through the medium of a popular gingerbread baker, d 
whom both pardcs were customer, in order to tender a 
subsidy in name of smart-money. The sum would ez^ 
cite ridici^ were i to name it ; but sujre I am» that the 
podtets of the noted Green-Breeks never held a& mudi 
Hioney of his own. He declined the remittaaice, saying 
AfiLt he wouikd not sell his blood ; but at the same time 
reprobated the idea of being an informer, which he saad 
was dam^ u e. base of mean. With much urgency he 
accepted a pound of snuff* for the use of some old wo^ 
maa»**Htunty grandmother, ox the like, — ^with whom he 
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lived. We did not become friends, for the bickers were 
more agreeable to both parties than any more pacifib 
amusement; but we conducted them ever afler under 
mutual assurances of the highest consideration for each 
other. 

Such was the hero whom Mr Thomas Scott proposed 
to carry to Canada, and involve in adventures with the 
natives and colonists of that country. Perhaps the youth- 
ful generosity of the lad will not seem so great in the 
eyes of others as to those whom it was the means of 
screening from severe rebuke and punishment. But it 
seemed to those concerned, to argue a nobleness of sen- 
timent far beyond the pitch of most minds ; and however 
obscurely the lad, who showed such a frame of noble 
spirit, may have lived or died, I cannot help being of 
opinion, that if fortune had placed him in circumstances 
calling for gallantry or generosity, the man would have 
fulfilled the promises of the boy. Long afterwards, when 
the story was told to my &ther, he censured us severely 
for not telling the truth at the time, that he might have 
attempted to be of use to the young man in entering on 
life. But our alarms for the consequences of the drawn 
sword, and the wound inflicted with such a weapon, were 
far too predominant at the time for such a pitch of gene* 
Tosity. 

Perhaps I ought not to have inserted this schoolboy 
tale ; but, besides the strong impression made by the in- 
cident at the time, the whole accompaniments of the story 
are matters to me of solemn and sad recollection. Of all 
the little band who were concerned in those juvenile sports 
or brawls, I can scarce recollect a single survivor. Some 
left the ranks of mimic war to die in the active service ol 
their country. Many sought d^tant lands to return no 
more. Othars, dispersed in different paths of life, ** my 
dim eyes now seek for in vain." Of five broilers, aH 
healthy and promising, in a degree £u> beyond one whose 
infency was visited by personal infirmity, and whose healA 
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after this period seemed long very precarious, I am, 
nevertheless, the only survivor. The best loved, and the 
best deserving to be loved, who had destined this inci- 
dent to be the foundation of literary composition, died 
" before his day," in a distant and foreign land ; and 
trifles assume an importance not their own, when con- 
nected with those who have been loved and lost. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The plan of this edition leads me to insei 
this place some account of the incidents on wl 
the Novel of Waverley is founded. They 1 
been already given to the public, by my lat< 
mented friend, William Erskine, Esq., (a 
wards Lord Kinedder,) when reviewing 
Tales of My Landlord for the Quarterly 
view, in 1817. The particulars were der 
by the critic from the Author's informal 
Afterwards they were published in the Pre 
to the Chronicles of the Canongate. Thej 
now inserted in their proper place. 

The mutual protection afforded by Wave 
and Talbot to each other, upon which the w 
plot depends, is founded upon one of those a 
dotes which soften the features even of 
war; and as it is equally honourable to the 
mory of both parties, we have no hesitatic 
give their names at length. When the H 
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landers, on the morning of the battle of Pres«> 
ton, 1745, made their memorable attack on Sii 
John Cope's army, a battery of four fieldpieces 
was stormed and carried by the Camerons and 
Stewarts of Appine. The late Alexander Stewart 
of Invernahyle was one of the foremost in the 
charge, and observing an officer of the King's 
forces, who, scorning to^ join the flight of all 
around, remained with his sword in his hand, 
as if determined to the very last to defend the 
post assigned to him, the Highland gentleman 
commanded him to surrender, and received for 
reply a thrust, which he caught in his target. 
The officer was now defenceless, and the battle- 
axe of a gigantic Highlander (the miller of In- 
vemahyle's mill) was uplifted to dash his brains 
out, when Mr Stewart with difficulty prevailed 
on him to yield. He took charge of his enemy's 
property, protected his person, and finally ob- 
tained him liberty on his parole. The officer 
proved to be Colonel Whitefoord, an Ayrshire 
gentleman of high character and influence, and 
warmly attached to the House of Hanover; yet 
such was the confidence existing between these 
two honourable men, though of different poli- 
tical principles, that while the civil war was 
raging, and straggling officers from the High- 
land army were executed without mercy, Inver- 
nahyle hesitated not to pay his late captive a 
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visit, as he returned to the Highlands to 
fresh recruits, on which occasion he spent 
or.two in Ayrshire among Colonel Whitefc 
Whig friends, as pleasantly and as goo 
mouredly as if all had been at peace ai 
him. 

After the battle of Culloden had mine 
hopes of Charles Edward, and dispersed hii 
scribed adherents, it was Colonel Whitefi 
turn to strain every nerve to obtain Mr 
art's pardon. He went to the Lord Jv 
Clerk, to the Lord Advocate, and to all tl 
ficers of state, and each application wa 
swered by the production of a list, in whic 
vernahyle (as the good old gentleman was 
to express it) appeared '^ marked with th< 
of the beast ! " as a subject unfit for fav( 
pardon. 

At length Colonel Whitefoord applied 
Duke of Cumberland in person. Fron 
also, he received a positive refusal. He 
limited his request, for the present, to a p 
tion for Stewart's house, wife, children an 
perty. ITiis was also refused by the Dui 
which Colonel Whitefoord, taking his co 
sion from his bosom, laid it on the tal 
fpre his Royal Highness with much en 
and asked permission to retire from the i 
of a jsov^ereign who did not know how to 
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a vanquished enemy. The Duke was struck, 
aod even affected. He bade the Colonel take 
up his commission, and granted the protection 
he required. It was issued just in time to save 
the house, com, and cattle at Invernahyle 
bom the troops, who were engaged in laying 
Rraste what it was the fashion to call *^ the coun- 
try of the enemy. " A small encampment of 
{(ddiers was formed on Invemahyle's proper- 
ty, which they spared while plundermg the 
xmntry around, and searchmg in every direc- 
ion for the leaders of the insurrection, and for 
StJBwart in particular. He was much nearer 
them than they suspected ; for, hidden in a cave, 
[like the Baron of Bradwardine,) he lay for 
nany days so hear the English sentinels, that 
ie could hear their muster-roll called. His 
bod was brought to him by one of his daugb- 
jsrs^ a child of eight years old, whom Mrs Stew- 
irt was under the necessity of intrusting with 
his commission; for her own motions, and 
hose of all her elder inmates, were closely 
matched. With ingenuity beyond her years, 
he child used to stray about among the sol- 
iiers, who were rather kind to her, and thus 
seize the moment when she was unobserved, 
md steal into the thicket, when she deposited 
pfhatever small store of provisions she had in 
charge, at seine marked spot^ where her father 
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might find it Invernahyle supported life foi 
several weeks by means of these >precariQi]jS sup 
plies ; and as 'he had been wounded in the batik 
of CuUoden, the hardships which he had eih 
dured were aggravated by great bodily pain, 
After the soldiers had removed their quarters, 
he had another remarkable escape^ 

As he now ventured to his awn house M 

m 

night, and left it in the morning, he was espied 
during the dawn by a party of the enemy, wbc 
fired at and pursued him. The fugitive being 
fortunate enough to escape their search, the; 
xeturned to the house, and charged the &mil}i 
wUh harbouring one of the proscribed traitoii 
An old woman had presence of mind enougfaito 
miuntain that the man they had seen was die 
shepherd. *' Why did he not stop when wi 
efiiUed to him ? '' said the soldiers. — ^^ He is B6 
dea^ poor man, as a peat*stack, " answered the 
ready-witted domestic.—" Let him be sent foi 
directly. " The real shepherd accordingly was 
brought from t;he hill, and, as there was time tc 
tutor him by the way, he was as deaf when hi 
made his appearance, as was necessary to sus- 
tain his character. Invernahyle was afters 
^ards pardoned under.the Act of Indemnify. 

The Author. knew him well, and has often 
heard these circumstances from his own mouth. 
He was a noble specimen of the old Highla^derj 
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he descended, gallant, courteous^ and bFave, 
even to chiva^y. He had been outf I believe, 
in 1715 and 17459 was an active ^partaker in all 
the stirring scenes which passed in the High- 
lands, betwixt these memorable eras ; Aod^ Z 
have heard, was remarkable, among other ex- 
ploits, for having fought a duel with the broad- 
sword with the celebrated Rob Roy MacGre* 
gor, at the Clachan of Balquidder. 

Invernahyle chanced to be in Edinburgh 
when Paul Jones came into the Frith of Forth, 
and though then an old man, I saw him in armsy 
and heard him exult, (to use his own words,) 
in the prospect of *^ drawing his claymore xmoe 
more before he died. '' In fact, on that niemo« 
raUe occasion, when the capital of^ Scotland was 
menaced by three trifling sloops or brigs, scarce 
fit to have sacked a fishing village, ^he was the 
only man who seemed to propose a plan of 
resistance. He offered to the Jiiagistrates, if 
broadswords and dirks could be obtained, to 
find as many Highlanders among the lower 
classes, as would cut off any boat's crew who 
might be sent into a town, full of narrow and 
winding passages, in which they were like to 
disperse in quest of plunder. 1 know not if 
his plan was attended to ; I rather think it seem- 
ed too hazardous to the constituted authorities, 
who might not^ even at that time^ desire so see 
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arms in Highland hands. A steady and 
ful west wind settled the matter, by s^ 
Paul Jones and his vessels out of the Fri 
If there is something degrading in this 
lection, it is not unpleasant to compare 
those of the last war, when Edinburgh, 
regular forces and militia, furnished a vo 
brigade of cavalry, infantry, and artilh 
the amount of six thousand men and u[ 
which was in readiness to meet and repel 
of a far more formidable description, tli 
commanded by the adventurous An 
Time and circumstances change the ch 
of nations, and the fate of cities ; and it : 
pride to a /Scotchman to reflect, that th< 
pendent and manly character of a counti 
ing to intrust its own protection to the t 
its children, after having been obscured : 
a century, has, during the course of h 
lifetime, recovered its lustre. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



NOVELS AND TALES. VOL. h 
WAVERLEY. 

EPBEDATIONS OF THE KlAHXAND INSURGENTS.—* 

bndusion of the Pre/ace (to the Third Edition. J 

HOMELY metrical narmtive of the events of the period, 
ich contains some striking particulans, and is still a 
at fiivourite with the lower classes^ gives a very correct 
iement of the behaviour of the mountaineers respecting 
i same military license; and as the verses are little 
nm, and contain some good sense, we venture to in- 
t them. 

Now, gentle ceaders, I have let you ken 
My very thoc^ts, &om haaxt flood pen, 
'Tis needless ^r to conten' 

Or yet oontroule, 
For there's not a word ^*t I on fpen'<^ 

So ye must thole* 

For on both sides, some were not good ; 
I saw them murd'ring in cold blood. 
Not the gentlemen, but wild and rude^ 

VOL* XVIII. Y 
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The baser sort, 
Who to the wounded had no mood 
But murd'ring i^ort ! 

£v'n both at Preston and Falkirk, 
That £Bital night ere it grew mirk, 
Piercing the woimded with their durk, 

Caused many cry ! 
Such pity's shown horn Savage and Turk 

As peace to die. 

A woe be to such hot zeal, 

To smite the woimded on the fiell I 

It's just they got such groats in kail. 

Who do die same. 
It only teaches crueltys real 

To theiii again. 

I've seen the men called Highland Rogues^ 
With Lowland men make shangs a brogs, 
Sup kail and brose, and fling the cogs 

Out at the door, 
Take cocks, hens, sheep, and hogs^ 

And pay nought for. 

I saw a Highlander, 'twas right drole, 
With a string of puddings hung on a pole, 
Whip'd o'er his shoulder, skipped like a fole, 

Caus'd Maggy bfum, 
Lap o'er the midden and midden-hole, 

Andaffheran. 



When check'd ft)P this, they'd often tell y 

Indeed her nainselTs a tume belly ; 

Ypu'll no gie't wanting bought, nor sell me ; 

HerseU will hae*t ; 
Go tell King Shorge, and Shoidy's WilKe, 

rU bate a me«t« 
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I saw the soldiers at Linton-brig, 
Because the man was not a Whig, 
Of meat and drink leave not a skig, 

Within his door ; 
They burnt his very hat and wig, 

And thumped him sore. 

And through the Highlands they were so ^de, 
As leave them neither clothes nor food. 
Then burnt their houses to conclude ; 

'Twas tit for tat. 
How can her nainsell e*er be good^ 

To think on that ? 

And after all, O, shame and grief t 

To use some worse than murdering thief, 

Their very gentleman and chief, 

Unhumanly I 
Like Popish tortures, I believe^ 

Such cruelty. 

£v n what was act on open stage 
At Carlisle, in the hottest rage, 
When mercy was olapt in a cage, 

And pity dead. 
Such cruelty approved by every age, 

I shook my head. 

I 

So many to curse, so few to pray> 
And some aloud huzza did cry ; 
They cursed the Rebel Scots that day,, 

As they'd been nowt 
Brought up for slaughter, as that way 

Too many rowt. 

Therefore, alas t dear countrymen, 

O never do the like again. 

To thirst for vengeance^ never ben* 
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Your gun nor pa y 
But with die En^^ e'en borrow md W, 
Let anger &'• 

Their boastt and hidlyiii^ not worth a loose. 
As our Kingf s the best about the house. 
'Tis ay gude to be sober and douce. 

To live in peace ; 
For many I see, for being o'er crome^ 

Gets broken &oe. 

Frock and Waistcoat ov thb pRi»Bir^ dat^ 

P. 6, L 10. 

Alas I that attire, re^>ectable and gentlemanlike in 
1805, or thereabouts, is now as antiquated as tlie Author 
of Waverley has himself become since that period I The 
reader of £ishioii will please to fill up the costume with 
an embroidered waistcoat of purple velvet or si&, and a 
coat of idiatever colour he pleases. 

Bois LE Due, Avignon, and Italy. — P. 12, L 8. 

Where the Chevatier Saint Gtoq^ tv, as he was term- 
ed, the Old Pretender, held his ezOed court, as his situa- 
tion compelled him to shift his place of residence. 

Dyer's Weekly L^ttee. — P. 18, L 9. 

Long the oracle of the country gentlemen of the high 
Tory party. The ancient News-Letter was written in 
manuscript and odpied by deiks, who addressed the co- 
pies to the -siftyscribers. Hie politician by whom they 
were compiled tncked up his inteftigence at Coffee-houses, 
and often pleaaed for an ad^onid grtftuity, in consider- 
ation of the extra expense attached to frequenting such 
places of fiEbBhionable resort. 
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Sought ih a neiohboitrin6Ci;oist«r that Pjbacb 
which passbth not away.— *p. d3> l 20. 

There is a fiunily legend to this purpose, belonging to 
the kni^tly &mily of Bradshaigh, the proprietors of 
Haigh-hally in Lancashire, where, I have been told, the 
event is recorded on a painted glass window. The Ger- 
man ballad of the Noble Moringer turns upon a similar 
topic. But undoubtedly many such incidents may have 
taken place, where, the distance being great and the inter-* 
course infrequent, fidse reports concerning the &te of the 
absent Crusaders must have been commonly circulated^ 
and sometimes perhaps rather hastily credited at home. 

End of Chapter V.— P. 62. 

These introductory chapters have been a good deal 
censured as tedious and unnecessary. Yet there are cir- 
cumstances recorded in them which the Author has not 
been able to persuade himself to retract or cancel. 

Titus Livius.— P. 56, 1. 8. 

The attachment to this classic was, it is said, actually 
displayed) in the manner mentioned in the text, by an 
unfortiHiate Jacobite in that unhappy period. He escap- 
ed from the jail in which he was confined for a hasty trial 
and certain condemnation, and was retaken as he hovered 
around the place in which he had been imprisoned, for 
which he could give no better reason than the hope of 
recovering his &vourite Titus Livius. I am sorry to 
add, that the simplicity of such a character was found to 
form no apology tot his guilt as a rebel, and that he was 
condeHmed and executed. 

Nicholas Amhurst. — P. 62, 1. 12. 

Nicholas AmhucBt, a voted political writer, who con^ 
ducted IbrjBMBfjsaiB A paper caUel thi^ Cio&usinaKi^ xol^ 
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der the assumed name of Caleb D' Anvers. He was de^ 
voted to the Tory interest, and seconded, with much abi* 
lity, the attacks of Pultenej on Sir Robert Walpole. 
He died in 1742, neglected by his great patrons^ and in 
the most miserable circumstances. 

^^ Amhurst survived the down^ of Walpole's power, 
and had reason to expect a reward for his labours. If 
we excuse Bolingbroke, who had only saved the shipwreck 
of his fortunes, we shall be at a loss to justify Pidteney, 
who could with ease have given this man a considerable 
income. The utmost of his generosity to Amhurst, that 
I ever heard of, was a hogshead of claret ! He died, it 
is supposed, of a broken heart ; and was buried at the 
diarge of his honest printer, Richard Francklin."*- 
(Lord Chesterfield's Characters Revietoedy p. 42.) 

Colonel Gardiner.— P. 66, 1. 1. 

I have now given in tlje text, the full name of this 
gallant and excellent man, and proceed to copy the ac- 
count of his remarkable conversion, as related by Dr 
Doddridge. 

" This memorable event," says the pious writer, ** hap- 
pened towards the middle of July 1719. The major had 
^nt the evening (and, if I mistake not, it was th^ Sab- 
bath) in some gay company, and had an unhappy assig- 
nation with a married woman, whom he was to attend a- 
actly at twelve. The company broke up about eleven ; 
and not judging it convenient to anticipate the time i^ 

Eointed, he went into his chamber to kill the tedious 
our, perhaps with some amusing book, or some other 
way. But it very accidentally happened, that he took up 
a religious book, which his good mother or aimt had, 
without his knowledge, slipped into his portmanteau* It 
was called, if I remember the title exactly. The Christian 
Soldier, or Heaven taken by Stoim, and it was written by 
Mr Thomas Watson. Guessing by the tide of it that^he 
would Sttd some phrases of Yua own i^tdSsssLOTi ^V^&saak^ 
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ked in a manner which he thought might afford him 
some diversion, he resolved to dip into it ; but he took 
no serious notice of anything it had in it ; and yet while 
this book was in his hand, an impression was made up- 
on his mind (perhaps God only knows how) which drew 
after it a train of the most important and happy conse* 
quences. He* thought he saw an imusual blaze of light 
M upon the book which he was reading, which he at 
first imagined might happen by some accident in the can- 
dle ; but lifting up his eyes, he apprehended to his ex- 
treme amazement, that there was before him, as it were 
suspended in the air, a visible representation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ upon the cross, surroimded on all sides with 
a glory ; and was impressed, as if a voice, or something 
equivalent to a voice, had come to him, to this effect, 
(for he was not confident as to the words,) ' Oh, sinner I 
did I suffer this for thee, and are these thy returns !' 
Struck with so amazing a phenomenon as this, there re- 
inained hardly any life in him, so that he sunk down in 
the arm-chair in which he sat,' and continued, he knew 
not how long, insensible." 

** With regard to this vision," says the ingenious Dr 
Hibbert, " the appearance of our Saviour on the cross, 
and the awful words repeated, can be considered in no 
other light than as so many recollected images of the 
mind, which, probably, had their origin in the language 
of some urgent appeal to repentance, that the colonel 
might have casually read, or heard delivered. From what 
cause, however, such ideas were rendered as vivid as ac- 
tual impressions, we have no information to be depended 
upon. This vision was certainly attended with one of 
tne most important of consequences, connected with the 
Christian dispensation — the conversion of a sinner. And 
hence no single narrative has, perhaps, done more to con- 
firm the superstitious opinion that apparitions of this aw- 
&1 kind cannot arise widiout a divine fiat." Dr Hibbert 
adds, in a note— ^^ A short time before the vision^ Colo- 
nd Gardiner bad received a severe taW fiom Yo&Votsftt 
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Did the brain receive some alight degree of injuiy from 
the accident, so as to predispose him to this spiritual il- 
lusion T^-^Hibbert s Philosophy of ApparUismXf £• 
dinburgh, 1824, p. 190.) 

Scottish Inns.— P. 68, 1. 2Jrom bottom, 

The courtesy of an invitation to partake a tiayeller's 
meal, or at least that of being inyited to share indbatever 
liquor the guest called for, was expected by certdm old 
IwkUords in Scotland even in the youth of the aukhac 
Ila requital, mine host was always furnished with the news 
of the country, and was probably a little of a humorifit ta 
boot. The devolution of the whole actual business and 
drudgery of the inn upon the poor gudewife, was very 
common among Uie Scottish Boni&ces. There wis ia 
ancient times, in the city oS. Edinburgh, a gentleman of 
good &mily, who condescended, in order to gain a li^e-* 
uhood, to become the nominal keeper of a coffeefaome, 
one of the first places of the kind ^ich had been opened 
in the Scottish metropolis. As usual, it was enlirdly 
managed by the careful and industrious Mrs B ■■ ; 
while her husband amused himself with field-sport3> with- 
out troii^ing his head about the matter. Ohnce upon a 
tpae the premises having taken fire, the husband was nist> 
waUdng up the High Street loaded with his guns and 
iQshing-rods, and rej^ed calmly to some one who cn^ 
quired after his wife, ^' that the poor woman was trying 
to save a parcel of orock^, and some trumpery4x>ok8 ;" 
the last being those which served her to conduct the bo* 
siness of the house. 

There were many elderly gentlemen in the author's 
younger days, who still held it part of the amusement of 
a journey " to pariey with mine host," who often resem- 
XitAt in his quaint humour, mine Host of the Garter in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor ; or Blague of the Geoige 
in the Meory Devil c^ Edmonton. Sometimes the land- 
l9dY took /isr jfaare of cnteitaMiVng 1&» ^^oiiQa^^^ In ei^ 
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ther case the omitting to pay them due attention gave dis- 
pleasure, and perhaps brought down a smart jest, as on 
the following occasion :-^ 

A jolly dame who, not ^^ Sixty Years since,** kept the 
poncipal caravansary at Greenlaw, in Berwickshire, had 
the honour to receive under her roof a very worthy der- 
gyman, with three sous oi the same profession, each hav* 
ing a cure of sduls ; be it said in passing, none of the re- 
verend party were reckoned powerful in the pulpit. Af- 
ter dinner was over, the wordiy senior, in the pnde of his 
heart, asked Mrs Buchan whether she ever had had such 
a party in her house before. '^ Here sit I," he said, ** a 
placed minister of the Kirk of Scotland, and here sit my 
three sons, each a placed minister of the same kirk. Con- 
fess, Luckie Buchan, you never bad such a party in your 
house before." The question was not premised by any 
invitation to sit down and take a glass of wine or the like, 
so Mrs B. answered dryly, ** Indeed, sir, I cannot just say 
that ever I had such a party in my house before, except 
onee in the forty-five, when I had a Highland piper here, 
with his three sons, all Highland pipers ; and deil a 
spring they could jplay amang themJ' 

Tully-Vbolan. — End of Chap. viii. p. 78. 

There is no particular mansion desoribed under th^ 
name of Tully-Veolan ; but the peculiarities of the de- 
scription occur in various old Scottish Seats. The House 
of Warrender upon Bumtsfield Links, and that of Old Ra- 
velston, belonging, the former to Sir George Warrender, 
the latter to Sir Alexander Keith, have both contributed 
several hints to the description in the text. The House 
of Dean, near Edinburgh, has also some points of resem- 
blance with Tully-Veolan. The author has, however, 
been informed, that the house of Grandtully resembles 
dial of the Baron of Bmdwardine still more than any of 
the above. 
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The Garden.— p. 79, 1. 9. 

At Ravelston, may be seen such a garden, which tl 
taste of the proprietor, the author's friend and kinsmai 
Sir Alexander Keith, Knight-Mareschal, has judicious 
preserved. That, as well as the house, is, however, • 
smaller dimensions than the Baron of Bradwardinc 
mansion and garden are presumed to have been. 

Lines, ** False Love^ and hast thou plai/d me this 

S^c.—?. 82. 

This is a genuine ancient fragment, with some alter 
tion in the two last lines. 

A Natural Fool ; termed in Scotland an I: 

^OCENT. — P. 87, 1. 3. 

I am ignorant how long the ancient and establish 
custom of keeping fools had been disused in Englao 
Swifi; writes an epitaph on the Earl of Suffolk's fool»- 

** Whose name was Dickie Peaice." 

In Scotland the custom existed till late in the last ce 
tury ; at Glammis Castle, is preserved the dress of o 
erf the jesters, very handsome, and ornamented wi 
many bells. It is not above thirty years since suet 
character stood by the sideboard of a nobleman of t 
first rank in Scotland, and occasionally mixed in t 
conversation, till he carried the joke rather too far, 
making proposals to one of the young ladies of the : 
mily, and publishing the bans betwixt her and hims 
in the public church. 

Whiggish Mob P. 95, 1. 20. 

After the Revolution of 1688, and on some oe 
aons when the spirit of the Presbyterians had been i 
usually animated against their opponents, the Episco^ 
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clergymen, who were chiefly nonjurors, were exposed to 
be mobbed, as we should now say, or rabbled, as the 
phrase then went, to expiate their poHtical heresies. But, 
notwithstanding that the Presbyterians had the persecu- 
tion of Charles II., and his brother's time, to exasperate 
them, there was little mischief done beyond the land of 
petty violence mentioned in the text. 

" The good Wine did its good office," — P. 101, 
1. 11. — Souiheys Modoc, 

Stirrup-Cup P. 102, 1. 9. 

I may here mention, that the ^ishion of compotation 
described in the text, was still occasionally practised in 
Scotland, in the author's youth. A company, after hav- 
ing taken leave of their host, often went to finish the 
evening at the clachan or village, in ^^ womb of tavern." 
Their entertainer always accompanied them to take the 
stirrup-cup, which often occasioned a long and late 
revel. 

The Pocidum Potatorium of the valiant Baron, his 
blessed Bear, has a prototype at the fine old Castle of 
Glanunis, so rich in memorials of ancient times ; it is a 
massive beaker of silver, double gilt, moulded into the 
shape of a lion, and holding about an English pint of 
wine. The form alludes to the family name of Strath- 
more, which is Lyon, and, when exhibited, the cup must 
Qecessarily be emptied to the Earl's health. The author 
ought perhaps to be ashamed of recording that he has 
had the honour of swallowing the contents of the Lion ; 
and the recollection of the feat served to suggest the story 
of the Bear of Bradwardine. In the family of Scott of 
Thirlestane (not Thirlestane in the Forest, but the place 
of the same name in Roxburghshire) was long preserved 
% cup of the same kind, in the form of a jack-boot. Each 
^est was obliged to empty this at his departure. If 
the guest's name was Scott, the necessity was doubly 
mperative. 
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When the landlord of an inn presented his guests 
with deoch an doruisy that is, the drink at the door, oi 
the stixnip-cup, the draught was not charged in the reck- 
oning. On this point a learned Bailie of the town d 
For&r pronounced a very sound judgment. 

A, an alewife in Forfar, had hrewed her ^ pedc d 
malt,** and set the liquor out of doors to cool ; Uie cow 
of B, a neighbour of A, chanced to come by, and seeing 
the good beverage, was allured to taste it, and finally to 
drink it up. When A came to take in her liquor, she 
found her tub empty, and from the cow*s staggering and 
staring, so as to betray her intemperance, she easily di< 
vined the mode in which her " browst '* had disappear* 
ed. To take vengeance on Crummie's ribs with a stick, 
was her first effort. The roaring of the cow brought B. 
her master, who remonstrated with his angry neighbour; 
and received in reply a demand for the value o^ the all 
which Crummie had drunk up. B refused payment, anc 
was conveyed before C, the Bailie, or sitting Magistrate 
He heard the case patiently ; and then demanded of th< 
plaintiff A, viiether the cow had sat down to her peta- 
tion, or taken it standing. The plaintiff answered, dM 
had not seen the deed committed, but she supposed tin 
cow drank the ale while standing on her feet ; adding 
that had she been near, she would have made her ua 
them to some purpose. The Bailie, on this admission 
solemnly adjudged the cow's drink to be deoch an dorui 
-—a stirrup-cup, for which no charge could be made 
without violating the ancient hospitality of Scotland. 

** TOP-DRESSINO AND BoTTOM-DRESSING.*' P. 104 

1. IS. 

This has been censured as an anachronism ; an4 i 
must be confessed that agriculture of this kind was un 
Ipiown to the Scotch Sixty Years since. 
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NES, ^^ Iti up GlenbarcharCs braes I gaed**-^ 

P. 105. 

ivm cuiqtie. This snatch of a ballad was compos- 
f Andrew Macdonald, the ingmious and unfortu- 
anfthor of Yimonda. 

Venisok.— P. 117, L 26. 

he learned In cookery dissent from the Baron of 
wardine, and hold the roe venison dry and indiffe- 
boit unless when dressed in soup and Scotch col- 



GiLLiE- wet-Foots. — P. 123, 1. 7. 

barefooted Highland lad is called a gillie^wet-foot. 
B^ in general, means a serrant or attendant. 

Allan Ramsay. — ^P. 125, L 4. 

iie Baron ought to have remembered that the joyous 
1 literaUy drew his blood from the house of the noble 
fvhom he temw-— 

Balhoune of an old deMent» 

My Btoup, my pride, my ornament. 

Janet Gellatlst.— .P. Idd^ 1. 23. 

lie^story last told was said to have hi^pened in the 
I of Scotland; hut-^cedant arma ^oj^ee^— and let 
[bwn have its does. It was an old clergyman, who 
wisdom and firmness enou^ to resist the paoic 
ii seized his brethren, and who was the means of 
ing a poor insane creature from the cruel &te which 
d otherwise have overtaken her. The accounts of 
rials for witchcraft form one of the most deplorable 
kers in Scottish stoiy. 
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Jest-Book Heraldry. — P. 139, 1. 7, 

Although canting heraldry is generally reprobatedi 
seems nevertheless to have been adopted in the arms ai 
mottos of many honourable &milies. Thus the mot 
o£ the Vemons, Ver non semper virety is a perfect pu 
and so is that of the Onslows, Festina tente* T 
Periissem ni per'iissem of the Anstruthers is liable 
a similar objection. One of that ancient race, findi] 
that an anti^onist, with whom he had fixed a firien^ 
meeting, was determined to take the opportunity of i 
sassinating him, prevented the hazard by dashing out 1 
brains with a battle-axe. Two sturdy arms, brandishi 
such a weapon, form the usual crest of the femily, wi 
the above motto — Periissem niper4issem — (I had die 
unless I had gone through with it.) 

A Creagh p. 148. 

A creagh was an incursion for plunder, termed on t 
Borders a raid, 

* 

SORNARS. — P. 151, 1. 9. 

Somars may be translated sturdy beggars, more esf 
cially indicating those unwelcome visiters who exi 
lodgings and victuals by force, or something approac 
ing to it. . 

Depredatory Warfare^— P. 157-8. 

• Mac-Donald of Barrisdale, one of the very last Hig 
land proprietors who carried on the plimderiug systi 
to any great extent, was a scholar and a well-bred ge 
tleman. He. engraved on his broadswords the we 
known lines-^ 

Hae tibi eriint artes — ^paeisque imponere inorenit 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. . 

Indeed, the levying ofUack-toailwiis, before the 174 
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actised by several chiefs of very high rank, who, in 
»ing so, contended that they were lending the laws the 
dstance of their arms and swords, and aSbrding a pro» 
:^on which could not be obtained from the magistracy 
the disturbed state of the country. The author has 
en a Memoir of Mac-Pherson of Cluny, Chief of that 
dent dan, from which it appears that he levied pro- 
tion-money to a very large amount, which was willing* 
paid even by some of his most powerful neighbours* 
ffentleman of this clan hearing a clergyman hold forth 
nis congregation on the crime of thefl, interrupted 
e preacher to assure him, he might leave the enforce- 
9nt of such doctrines to Cluny Mac-Pherson, whose 
oadsword would put a stop to thefl sooner than all the 
rmons of all the ministers, of the Synod. 

LocHABER Axe. — P. 166, 1. 7. 

The Town-guard of Edinburgh were, till a late pe- 
xl, armed with this weapon when on their police- duty, 
here was a hook at the back of the axe, which the an- 
ent Highlanders used to assist them to climb over walls, 
dng the hook upon it, and raising themselves by the 
indle. The axe, which was also much used by the na- 
res of Ireland, is supposed to have been introduced into 
Ith countries from Scandinavia. 

Birch Trees.— P. 1 73, 1. 2. 

It is not the weeping birch, the most common species 
the Highlands, but the wooUy-leaved Lowland birch, 
at is distinguished by this fragrance, 

Donald Bean LEAN.-^Chap. xvii. p, 174. 

' An adventure, very similar to what is here stated, 
jtually befell the late Mr Abercromby of Tullibody, 
andfather of the present Lord Abercromby, and father 
\ the celebrated Sir Ralph. When this gentleman, 
ho lived to a very advanced period of life, first settled 
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in StnMngsbire, his cattle were repeatedly driven off loj 
the eelehrated Rob Roy, or some of bis gang ; and at 
togth he was oUiged, after obtaining a proper safe-con- 
duot, to nake the cateran such a visit as that of Waverl^ 
to Bean Lean in the text. Rob received him widi muco 
oonrkesy, and made many apologies for the accident, 
which must have happeneci^ he said, throng some mis- 
take. Mr Abercromby was regaled with coIlm>s from 
two of his own catde, which were hung up by the beds 
in the cavern, and was dismissed in perfect safety, sfter 
having agreed to pay in future a small sum of black-mail, 
in consideration of which Rob Roy not only undertook 
to ^nbear his herds in future, but to replace any that 
fihoold be stolen from him by other freebooters. Mr 
Abercromby said, Rob Roy anected to consider him as 
a friend to the Jacobite interest, and a sinceie enemy to 
the Union, Neither of these circumstances were true ; 
but the laird thou^ it ^te unnecessary to undeceive 
his Highland host at the risk of bringing on a politioil 
dispute in such a situation. Thb anecdote I received 
many years since (about 1792), from the moudi of the 
venerable gentleman yifho was concerned in it. 

Eakaruich. — P. nSf L 11. 

This was the regale presented by Rob Roy to the 
Laird of Tullibody. 

KiHP Gallows 6v Cri«77«-^P. 190, L 1. 

This celebrated gibbet was, in the memory of the lasl 
generation, still standing at the western end of the town 
of Crieff, in Perthshire. Why it was called the kind 
gallows, we are unable to inform the reader with certain* 

2; but it is alleged that the Highlanders used to tond 
eir bonnets as tney passed a place which had been fiital 
to many of their countrymen, wiA the ejaculation^- 
** God bless her nain sell, and die Tiel tamn you I ** II 
majr therefore have been called kind, «& being a sort oi 
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mive or kkidred place of doom to those who suffered 
ikere as in fqMilinent of a natunl destiny* 

Caterans. — P. 194. 

The story of the bridegroom carried off by caterans, 
on his bridal-day, is taken from one which was told to 
iiit author by the late Laird of Mac-Nab, many years 
«Boe. To carry off persons from the Lowlands, and to 
fat 4ham to nmsom, was a common practice with th^ 
■ikd Highknders, as it is said to be at the presoit day 
istli tkke !banditti in the JSoudi of Italy. Upcm the oo- 
GMioQ alluded to, a party of .ci^rans carried off the 
Ivid^coom, and secreted him in some cave near the 
OKnmtain of Schihallion* The young maa caufifht the 
adh»x befote hk »n8om eoJd bl agreed on , uid 
whether it was she fine cool air of the pkoe, or the waqt 
at Btedical attendance, Mac-Nab did not pretend to be 
positive ; but so it was, that the prisoner oeooveced, his 
ransom was paid, and he was restored to his friends and 
bride, but always considered the Highland rubbers as 
having saved his life, by their treatment of his malady. 

Pint Stoup— P. 196, L 25. 

The Scotch are liberal in computing their land and 
liquor; the Scottish pint corresponds to two Englidi 
quarts. As for their coin^ every one knows die couplet- 
How can th^ zpgues pretend .to i^e^K ? 
IMi pound is only twenty penee^ 

Rebel FoRFSiTvaes..^— P. 203, L 4* 

Tlus happened on many occasions. Indeed, it was 
noC till after the total destruction of the clan infiuenoe. 
Act 1745, that -purdiasers could ^befeiuid, who offered 
a fi^ price for the estates forfeited in 1715, whidi wete 
then brought to sale by the ereditors of the York Build* 
Higs Company, who had purchased the whole or greater 
part from Government at a veiy small price* Even so 

YOU XVIII, a 
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late as the period first mentioned, the prcjtidices of the 
public in favour of the heirs of the foneited fiunUies 
threw various impediments in the way of intending pur- 
chasers of such property. 

Highland Poucy.— *Pi 204-5u 

This sort of political game, ascribed to Mac-Ivor, was 
in reality played by several Highland chiefs, the celebrat- 
ed Lord Lovat in particular, who used that kind of fi- 
nesse to thjB uttermost. The Laird of Mac ■ ■> was also 
captain of an independent company, but valued the sweets 
of present pay too well to incur tha risk of losing them 
in the Jacobite cause. His martial consort raised his 
dan, and headed it, in 1745% But the chief himself 
would have nothing to do with king-making, dedariug 
himself for that monarch, and no other, who gave the 

Laird of Mac ^^ half-a-^uinea the day, and half-a- 

guinea the mom* '^ 

Highland Dmcipline.^— P. 209-18; 

In explanation of the military exercise observed at the 
Castle of Glennaquoich, the author begs to remark, that 
the Highlanders wei:e not only well practised in thq use 
of the broadswoid, firelock, aud most of the manly sports 
and trials of strength compdon throi|ghout Scotland, b^t 
also used a peculiar sort of drill, suited to their own 
dress and mode of warfare. There were, for instance, 
different modes of disposing the plaid, one when on a 
peaceful' journey, another when danger was apprehended; 
one way of enveloping themselves in it when expecting 
undisturbed repose,, and another which enabled them to 
start up with sword and pii^tol in hand on thq slightcsst 
lilami. 

jPreyious to 172Q, or thereabouts,, the. belted, plaid was 
universally worn, in which the portion which surrounded 
the Quddl^ of the wearer, and that which was flung a* 
round his sboulden^ were all of the same piece of tartati* 
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In a desperate onsets all was thrown away, and the clan 
chaiged bare beneath the doubleti save for an artificial 
arrangement of the shirt, which, like that of the Irish, 
was always ample, and for the i^orran-moUach, or goat's- 
skin purse. 

The manner of handling the pistol and dirk was also 
part of the Highland manual exercise> which the author 
has seoa gone through by men who had leame4 it in 
their youth. 

A Scottish Dinner Table. — P. 212, 1 19. 

In the number of persons of all ranks who assembled 
at the same table, though by no means to discuss the 
same &re, the Highland chie& only retaihed a custom 
which had been formerly universally observed throughout 
Scotland. ^' I myself" says the traveller, Fynes Morri- 
son, in the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the scene 
being the Lowlands of Scotland, ** was at a knight's 
house, who had many servants to. attend him, that 
brought in his meat mih. their heads covered with blue 
caps, the table being more than half furnished with great 
platters of ponjydge, each having a little piece of sodden 
meat. And when the table was served, the servants did 
sit down with us ; but the upper mess, instead of por* 
ridge, had a pulilet, with some primes in the broth.^'-*- 
(jyavdsy p. 155.) 

Tai within the last century, the £surmers even of a re- 
spectable condition, dined with their work-people. The 
dmerence betwixt those of high degree, was ascertained 
by the place of the party above or below the salt, or, 
sometimes by a line drawn with chalk on the dining 
tsiAe. Lord Lovatj who knew weH how to feed the va- 
nityv and restrain the appetites, of his clansmen, allowed 
each sturdy Fraser, who had the slightest pretensions to 
be' a Duiim^-wassik> the full honour of the sitting, but, 
at ^e same time, took care that his- young kinsmen did 
not acquire at his table any taste for outlandish luxuries* 
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Hffi lordflbip WHS alirsys ready with Bome bononftafcte 
apology, why fore^ wines and Frendi brandy, delicacies 
ii^ich he conceived might sap the hardy habits of his 
cousins, ^ould not i»cuhiifee past aa assigned point oh 
the table. 

Dislike op the Scotch to Pork.— P, 213, L 25. 

Pork, or swine's flesh, in any shape, was, till of late 
years, much abominated by the Scotch, nor is it yet a &•> 
vourite food amongst them. King Jamie carried this 
prejudice to England, and is known to have abhorred 
pork almost as much as he did tobacco. Ben Johnson 
oas recorded this peculiarity, where the gipsy in a masque, 
. examining the Kii^*s hand, says, 

" I ■■■'** You shoald bf this line 
Lo¥e « liora(v and an hauid, \mt no port of a swine. " 

The Oipsies Mstam&rpkoatdm 

Jameses own proposed banquet for the devil, was a 
loin of pork and a poll ct ling, with a pipe of tobacco 
for digestion. 

CoKAN THE Jester. — P. 229, L 16. 

In the Irish ballads, relating to FicMi, (the Fingal ^f 
MacPherson^) there occurs, as in the pruoitive poetry 
of most nations, a cycle of heroes, each of h^uxb has 
some distinguishing attribute ; upon these qualitieay and 
the adventures of those possessing them, many "provefVs 
are formed, which are still current in the Hi^ilaiids. 
Among other ^aracters, Conan is distinguished as in 
some respects a kind of Thersites, but brave and 4arifi|g 
even to rashness. He had made a vow that he would 
never take a blow without returning it ; and havUtg, like 
other heroes of antiquity^ descen^d to the infernal r«- 
^ns, he received a «uff ilrom the Arch-^end, who pre- 
sided there, which be instwatly returned, using the e^- 
ptesdon in the text. Soiaetimes the profFerb is worded 
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thus : — " Claw for claw, and the devil take the shortest 
nails, as Conan said to the devil/* 

Thx Recitation.— .p. 230, 1. 4. 

The Highland poet almost always was an improvisa* 
tore. Captain Burt met one of them at Lovat^s table. 

Waterfall.— P. 235, L 8. 

The description of the waterfall mentioned in this 
ehapter is taken from that of Ledeard, at the farm sa 
called on the northern side of Lochard, and near th^ 
head of the Lake, four or five miles from Aberfoyle. It 
is upon a small scale, but otherwise one of the most ex- 
quisite cascades it is possible to behold. The appear- 
ance of Flora with the harp, as described, has been justly 
censured as too theatrical and affected for the ladylike 
simplicity of her character. But something may be al- 
lowed to her French education, in which point and strik- 
ing effect always make a considerable olject, 

Glenfinnan. — P. 239, L 12. 

The young and daring Adventurer, Charles Edward^ 
landed at Glenaladale, in Moidart, and displayed his 
standard in the valley i^ Glenfimian, mustering around 
it the Mac-Donalds, the Camerons, and other less nu- 
merous dans, whom he had prevailed on to join him. 
There is a monument erected on the spot, vnth a Latin 
inscription by the late Doctor Gregory. 

Moray.— P. 238, 1. 13. 

The * Marquis of Tullibardine's elder brother, who* 
long exikdi returned to Scothmd with Charles Edward 
in 1745. 
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Gaelic Somg. — P. 244, L 5» . 

This ancient Gaelic ditty is still well known, both in 
the Highlands and in Ireland. It was translated into 
English, and published, if I mistake not, under the 
auspices of the facetious Tom D*Urfey, by the title of 
" Colley, my Cow/* 

Stag's Horn P- 255, 1. 9, 

The thrust from the tynes, or branches, of the stir's 
horns, were accounted & more dangerous than those of 
the boar's tusk :-^ 

If thou be hurt with horn of stag, it brings thee to thy bier. 
But barber's hand shall boar's hurt heal ; thereof have thou no 
fear. 

Vestment. — P. 255, L lasf* 

This garb, which resembled the dress often put on 
children in Scotland, called a polonie (u e. polonaise), 
is a very ancient modification of the Highland garb. It 
was, in fact, the hauberk or shirt of mail, only composed 
of cloth instead of rings of armour* 

Deasil — ^P. 256, 1. 8. 

Old Highlanders will still make the deasil around 
those whom they wish well to. To go round a person 
in the opposite direction, or Hjoither-shins (GermaDf 
'wider'shtns)y is unlucky, and a sort of incantation. 

Lines, « HaU to thee, holy heri;' ^c— P. 257. 

This metrical spell, or something very like it, is pre- 
served by Reginald Scott, in his work on Witchcraft. 
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« Birch and Hazel Grey."— P. 258, 1. 21. 

On tlie morrow thef made tWr biers 
Of birch and haiel grey. 

Chevy Cheat* 

Stao-HUNT.— Chap. xxiv. p. 249. 

The author has heen sometimes accused of confound** 
ing fiction with reality. He therefore thinks it neces* 
^aiy to state, that the tirl^mstance df the hunting de- 
scribed in the te^t as preparatory to the insilirrection of 
1745, is, so far as he kno>^s, entirely imaginaiy. But 
it is well known such a great hunting was held in the 
Forest of Brae- Mar, under the auspices of the Earl of 
Mar, as preparatory to the Rebellion of 1715; and most 
of the Highland chiefbins who afterwards engaged in 
that civil commotk>n, were present on this occanon. 

Lines, " What sent the messengers to hell^ 
Whs asking tvhat they knevoJuU'voelir — P. 262. 

Corresponding to the Lowland saying, '^ Mony ane 
speirs the gate they ken fu' weel." 

Lines, " My hearts In the Highlands/^ ifc. — P. SOL 

These lines form the burden of all old son^, to which 
Bums wrote additional verses. 

Lines, " There^s nought in the Highlands^'* S^c. 

P. 302. 

These lines are also ancient, ^md I believe to the 
tune of 

Well never hae peace till Jamie comes bame, 

to which Bums likewise wrote some verses. 
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The ifisTs and THft CROKrs.-^P. 309, 1. 20. 

A Highland rhyme on Glentaim's Expedition, in 
1650, has these lines — 

Well bide a whfle among ta crows, 
We*U wiske ta sword aad bend ta bows. 

The Ogoam Character.— P. 30^,1. 2 ^r<wiii/«wi.^ 

The Oggam is a species of the old Irish character. 
The idea of the correspondence betwixt the Celtic and 
Piuiic, founded on a scene in Flautus, was not started 
^ General VaUancey set up his theory, long alUr the 
date of Fergus Mac-Ivor. 

Umsxpsctbd Guests. — P. 312, 1. 5 (from foot.) 

The snguine Jacobites, during the eventful years 
1745-6, kept up the spirits of their party by the rumour 
of descexUs £?om France on behaLT of the Chevalier St 
George. 

HiHGLANd Politeness.— p. 314, 1. 22. 

The Highlander, in former times, had always a high 
idea of his own gentility, and was anxious to impress 
the same upon those with whom he conversed. His 
language abounded in the phrases of courtesy and com- 
pliment ; and the habit of carrying arms, and mixing 
with those who did so, made it particularly desirable 
they should use cautious politeness in their intercourse 
with each other. 

The R^y. Drs Erskins and Robertson.-*P. 337, 

1. 10. 

The Rev. John Erskine, DJD., an eminent Scottish 
divine, and a most excellent man, beaded the Evangeli- 
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party in the Church of Scotland at the time when the 
brated Dr Robertson, the historian, was the leader of 
Moderate party. These two distinguished persons 
s colleagues in the Old Grey Friars' Church, Edin- 
rh ; and, however much they differed in church po- 
s, preserved the most perfect harmony as private 
ids, and as clergymen serving the same cure* 
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Mac-Farlane's Lantern.— p. 36, 1. 8» 

The Clan of Mac-Farlane, occupying the fiistnesses of 
the western side of Loch Lomond, were great depreda- 
tors on the Low Country, and as their excursions were 
made usually by night, the moon was proverbially called 
their lantern. Their celebrated pibroch of Hoggil nam 
BOi which is the name of their gathering tune, intimates 
similar practices,— the sense being : — 

We are bound to drive the bullocks, 
All by hollows, hirsts and liillocks, 

Through the sleet, and through the raiA. 
When the moon is beaming low 
On frozen lake and hills of snoW, 
Bold and heartily we go ; 

And all for little gain. 

The Castle of Doune.*— P. 39, 1. 15* 

This noble ruin is dear to my recollection, from as* 
sociations which have been long and painfully broken. 
It holds a commanding station on the banks of the river 
Teith, and has been one of the largest castles in Scot- 
land. Murdock, Duke of Albany, the founder of this 
stately pile, was beheaded on the Castlehill of Stirling^ 
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firom which he might see the towers of Doune^ the mo- 
nument of his faHefi greatness. 

In 1745-6, as stated in the tiext, a garrison on the 
part of the Chevalier was put into the castle, then less' 
minous than at present. It was commanded hy Mr 
Stewart of Balloch, as governor for Prince Charles ; he 
was a man of property near Callander. This castle be- 
came at that time the actual scene of a romantic escape 
made by John Home, the author of Douglas, and some 
other prisoners, who, having been taken at the battle of 
Falkirk, were confined there by the insurgents. The 
poet, who had in his own mind a large stock of that ro- 
mantic and enthusiastic spirit of adventure^ which he has 
described as animating the youthful hero of his drama^ 
devised and undertook the perilous enterprise of escap« 
ing from his prison. He inspired hi» companions with 
his sentiments, and when every attempt at open foroe 
was deemed hopeless, they resolved to twist their bed* 
clothes into ropes, and thus to descend. Fomr persons, 
with Home himself, reached the ground in safety. But 
the rope broke with the fifth, who was a tall lusty man* 
The sixth was Thomas Barrow, a brave young English- 
man, a particular friend of Home's. Determined to take 
the risk, even in such unfavourable circmnstances, Bar- 
row committed himself to the broken rope, slid down on 
it as fiir as it could assist him, and then let himself drop. 
His friends beneath succeeded in breaking his fall. Ne- 
vertheless, he dislocated his ancle, and had several of his 
ribs broken. His companions, however, were able to 
bear him- off in safety. 

The Highlanders next morning sought for their pri- 
soners, with great activity. An old gentleman told the 
author, he remembered seeing the commander Stewart, 

Bloody with spurring, fiery red with haste, 

riding fririously through the coimtry in quest of the fugi- 
tives. 
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The Fifteen.— p. 47, L 15. 

The Judges of the Supreme Court of Sessioii in Soot- 
knd are proverbially termed, among the country people^ 
The Fifteen. 

To OAS ouT^ — ^P. 47, L 18. 

To go outy or to have been outy in Scotland, was a 
conventional phrase similar to that of the Irish lespect- 
inff a man having been up^ both having reference to an 
individual who had been engaged in insurrection. It 
was accounted iQ-breeding in Scotland, about forty years 
since, to use the phrase rebellion or rebels which mig^ 
be interpreted by some of the parties present as a per* 
sonal insult. It was also esteemed more polite even for 
stanch Whigs to denominate Charles Edward the Che- 
valier, than to speak of him as the Pretender ; and this 
Idnd of accommodating courtesy was usually observed in 
society where individuiJs of eadi party mixed on fiiendly 
terms. 

" This Important Crisis." — P. 59, L 10. 

. The Jacobite sentiments were general among the west* 
em counties, and in Wales. But although the great &• 
milies of the Wynnes, the Wyndhams, and others, bad 
come under an actual obligation to join Prince Charles if 
he should land, they had done so under the express sti- 
pulation, that he should be assisted by an auxiliary army 
of French, without which they foresaw the enterprise 
would be despeiBte. Wishing well to his cause, there- 
fore, and watching an opportunity to join him, they did 
not, nevertheless, think themselves bound in honour to 
do so, as he was only supported by a body of wild moun- 
taineers, speaking an mieouth dialect, and wearing a sin- 
gular dress. The race up to Derby struck them with 
more dread than admiration. But it was difficult to say 
what the effect might have been, had either the battle of 
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IVeston or Falkirk been fought and won during the ad« 
vance into England. 

Iemh Officers of Prikcb Charlss. — ^P* 64| L 9. 

(from foot.) 

Divisions darly showed themselTes in the Chevalier's 
little army, not only amongst the independent chieftains, 
who were &r too proud to brook subjection to each other, 
but betwixt the Scotch, and Charles's governor O'Sulli- 
van, an Irishman by birth, who, with some of his coun- 
trymen bred in the Iri^ Brigade in the service of the 
i^ng of France, had an influence with the Adventurer, 
much resented by the Highlanders, who were sensible 
that their own clans made the chief or rather the only 
strength of his enterprise* There was a feud, also, be- 
tween Lord George Murray, and John Murray of Brough- 
ton, die Prince's Secretary, whose disunion greatly em- 
barrassed the affairs of the Adventurer, In general, a 
thousand di£Perent pretensions divided their little army, 
and finalfy contributed in no small degree to its ovctr- 
throw. 

The Dout£LLB« — P. 79, 1. 16. 

The Doutelle was an armed vessel, which brought a 
small supply of money and arms firom France for the uise 
of the^ insurgents. 

Highland Cailliachs.— P. 61, 1. 10. 

Old women, on whom devolved the duty of lamenting 
for the dead, i^ich the Iridi cull Keenning. 

Liiozs, '' We*Ugwe them the metci^ ^t;.— P. 8^ 

Tliese lines, or something l&e them, occur in an old 
Hagaetne of the jieriod* 
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* They lie maist ew£st. — P. 84, L 17. i. e. Coit- 

TIGUOUS. 

Lines, " O nymphy unrelenting" S^c. — P. 92, 

^ They occur in Miss Seward's fine verses, beginning 
** To ihy rocks, stormy Lannow, adieu." 

The Musicians played the Signal for Par7 
ING. — P, 96, 1. 5. (from foot,) 

Which In Scotknd is, or was wont to be, the old a 
of 

^ GoocUiught and joy be wi' yoa a* ^'* 

The King's Park.— P. 98, h 14; 

The main body of the Highland anny encamped, < 
rather bivouacked, in that part of the King's Park whic 
lies towards the village of Duddingston. 

Fieldpiece in the Highland Army* — ^P, 107, L 

This circumstance, which is historical, as well as tl 
description that precedes it, will remind the reader of tl 
war of La Vendue, in which the royalists, consistii 
chiefly of insurgent peasantry, attached a. pxodigious ai 
even superstitious interest to the possession of a: piece 
brass ordnance, which they called Marie Jeane. 

The Highlanders of an early period were afraid 
cannon, with the noise and efibct of which they were t 
tally unacquainted. It waa by means of three or fo 
small pieces of artillery, that the Earls of Huntly at 
Errol, in James YI.'s time, gained a great victory 
Glenlivat, over a numerous Highland army,, command 
by the Earl of Argyle, At the battle of the Bridge 
Deo, Greneral Middleton obtained by his artillery a sina 
lar success, the Highlanders not being able to stand ti 
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'disdiarge of Musket's- Mother , which was the name they 
bestowed on great guns. In an old ballad on the battle 
of the Bridge of Dee, these verses occur : — 

The Higblandmen are pretty men 

For handlii^ sword and shield, 
But yet they are but simple men 

To stand a stricken field. 

The Highlandmen are pretty men 

For target and daymore. 
But yet th^ are but naked men 

To face the cannon's roar. 

Por the cannon's roar on a summer night 

Like thunder in the an: ; 
Was never man in Highland gaib 

Would &ce the cannon £ur. 

But the H^hlanders of 1745 had got far beyond the 
simplicity of their forefathers, and showed throughout 
the whole war how little they dreaded artillery, although 
the oonunon people still attached some consequence to 
the possession of the fieldpiece which led to this dis- 
quisition. 

Bran, or Bran's Brother. — P. 108, L 12. 

Bran, the well-known dog of Fingal, is often the theme 
of Highland proverb as well as song. 

Que or HIS Foliowing^-^F, 113, L 2. (foot.) 
Scottice for followers. 

^ A FAITHFUL Friend has offered to guide us." 

P. 126, 1. 12. 

The fidthful fuend who pointed out the pass by whi<^ 
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ibe Hi^kaden moved from Tianent to Seaiaa, was 
Robeit Andenon, junior, of Whitbiugh, a gendeman «f 
property in East Lothian. He had been inteirogated by 
the Lord George Murray concerning the possibility of 
crossing the uncouth and marshy piece of ground whidi 
divided the armies, and which he described as impracti- 
cable. When dismissed, he recollected that there was a 
circuitous path leading eastward through the marsh into 
the plain, by which the Highlanders might turn the flank 
of Sir John Cope's position, without being exposed to 
the enemy's fire. Having mentioned his opinion to Mr 
Hepburn of Keith, who instantly saw its importance, he 
was encouraged by that gentleman to awi^e Lord Geoige 
Murray, and communicate the idea to him. Lord George 
received the information with grateful thanks, and in- 
stantly awakened Prince Charles, who was sleeping in 
the field with a bunch of peas under his head. The 
Adventurer received with alacrity the news that there was 
a possibility of bringing an excellently provided army to 
a decisive battle with his own iiregular forces. His joy 
on the occaaon was not very c<»sistent with the ehaq^ 
of cowardice Inrougfat against him by Chevalier Jobo- 
stone, a discontented fdObwer, whose Memoirs f99ftt9& 
at least as. much of a romantic as a historical charaotiy. 
Even by the account of the Chevalier himself, the FriyMe 
vww at the head of the second line of the Highland army 
during the battle, of which he says, " It was gained with 
such rapidity, that in the second line, where I was, still 
by the side of the Prince, we saw no other enemy ihan 
those who were lying on the ground killed and vrounded, 
though toe toere not more than fifty paces behind our 
first line, running ahoays asjast as we could to 4Foer^ 
take them" 

This parage in the Chevalier's Memoirs places the 
Prince within fifty paces of the heat of the battle, a por- 
tion which would never have been the choice of bne un- 
willing to take a share of its dangers. Indeed, unless 
w« chiefe had oompUed with the young Achre(Dturet''« 
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propOBal to lead the van in person, it does not appear 
that he could have been deeper in the action. 

Death of Colonel Gar])ineii.-^P. 182. 

The death of this good Christian, and galldnt man, is 
thus given by his ailfectionate biographer, Dr Doddridge^ 
from the evidence of eye-mtnesses :-^ 

^ He continued all night under arms, wrapped up in 
his doak, and generally sheltered under a rick of barley^ 
which hi^pened to be in the field. About three in the 
morning he called his domestic servants to him, of which 
there were four in waiting. He dismissed three of them 
with most affectionate Christian advice, and such solemn 
chaiges relating to the performance of their duty, and the 
care of their souls, as seemed plainly to intimate that he 
^prehended it was at least very probable he Was taking 
his last farewell of them. There is great reason to be- 
lieve that he spent the little remainder of the time, which 
could not be much above an hour, in those devout exer* 
dses of soul which had been so long habitual to him^ 
and to which so many circumstances did then concur to 
call him. The army was alarmed by break of day, by 
the noise of the rebels' approach, and the attack was made 
before sunrise, yet when it was light enough to disoem 
what passed. As soon as the enemy came within gun* 
shot, they made a furious fine ; and it is said that the 
dragoons, which constituted the leh wing, immediately 
fled* The Colonel, at the beginning of the onset, which 
in the whole lasted but a few minutes, received a wound 
by a bullet in his left breast, which made him ^Ve a sud<* 
den spring in his saddle ; upon which his servant, who 
led the horse, would have persuaded him to retreat, but 
iie said it was only a wound in the flesh, and fought on, 
though he presently after received a shot in his right 
thigh. In the meantime, it was discerned that some of 
the enemy fell by him, and particularly one man, who had 
VOL. XVIII. H 
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made him a treacherous visit but a few days before, with 
great profession of zeal for the present establishment. 

" Events of this kind pass in less time than the de- 
scription of them can be written, or than it can be read. 
The Colonel was for a few moments supported by his 
men, particularly by that w(»thy person Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Whitney, who was shot through the arm here, and 
a few months after fell nobly at the battle of Falkirk, and 
by Lieutenant West, a man of distinguished bravery, as 
also by about fifteen dragoons, who stood by him to the 
last. But afler a &int fire, the regiment in general was 
seiz^ with a panic ; and though their Colonel and some 
other gallant officers did what they could to rally them 
once or twice, they at last took a precipitate flight. And 
just in a moment when Colonel Gardiner seemed to be 
making a pause to deliberate what duty required him to 
do in such circumstances, an accident happened, which 
must, I think, in the judgment of every worthy and ge- 
nerous man, be allowed a sufficient apology for exposing 
his life to so great hazard, when his regiment had left 
him. He saw a party of the foot, who were then brave- 
ly fighting near him, and whom he was ordered to sup- 
port, had no officer to head them ; upon which he said 
eagerly, in the hearing of the person ftom whom I had 
this account, ^ These brave fellows will be cut to pieces 
for want of a commander,' or words to that effect ; which, 
while he was speaking, he rode up to them and cried 
put, ' Fire on, my lads, and fear nothing. ' But just as 
the words were out of his mouth, a Highlander advanc- 
ed towards him with a scythe fastened to. a long pole, 
with which he gave him so dreadful a wound on his 
right arm, that his sword dropped out of his hand ; and 
at the same time several others coming about him while 
he was thus dreadfully entangled with that cruel wet-* 
pon, he was draped off from his horsoi, The momoit 
he fell, another Highlander, who, if the king's evidence 
at Carlisle may be credited, (as 1 know not why thef 
sftQuld noty though the nuha^^y creature died denying 
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it,) was one Mac-Nav^ht, who was executed about a 
year after, gave Lim a stroke either with a broadsword or 
a Lochaber-axe (for my informant could not exactly dis* 
tiDguish) on the hinder part of his head, which was the 
mortal blow. All that his faithful attendant saw further 
At this time was, that as his hat was ^edling off, he took 
it in his left hand and waved it as a signal to him to re- 
treat, and added, what were the last words he ever heard 
him speak, * Take care of yourself; * upon which the ser- 
vant retired. *' 

Some remarkable Passages in the Life of Colonel 
James Gardiner^ by P. Doddridge^ D^D* London, 
1747, p. 187. 

I may remark on this extract, that it confirms the ac- 
count given in Uie text of the resistance pifered by some 
of the English infantry. Surprised by a force of a pecu- 
liar and unusual description, their opposition could not 
be long or formidable, especially as they were deserted 
by the cavalry, and those who undertook to manage the 
artillery. But although the affair was soon decided, I 
have always imderstood that many of the in&ntry show^* 
ed an inclination to do their duty. 

Death of the Laird of Balm a w« apple. 

P. 133. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the character of this 
brutal young Laird is entirely imaginary. A gentleman, 
however, who resembled Balmawhapple in the artide of 
courage only, fell at Preston in the manner described. A 
Perthshire gentleman of high honour and respectability^ 
one of the handful of cavalry who followed the fortunes 
of Charles Edward, pursued the fugitive dragoons almost 
alone till near Saint Clement's Wells, where the efforts 
of some of the officers had prevailed on a few of them 
to make a momentary stand. Perceiving at this mo- 
ment that they winre pursued by only one man and a 
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couple of servants, they turned upon him and cut him 
down with their swords. I remember, when a child, sit* 
ting on his grave, where the grass long grew rank and 
green, distinguishing it from the rest of the field. A fe- 
male of the fiunily then residing at Saint Clement's Wells 
used to tell me the tragedy of which she had been an eye- 
witness, and showed me in evidence one of the silver 
clasps of the unfortunate gentleman's waistcoat. 

Pinkie House, — P. 152, 1. 14. 

Charles Edward took up his quarters after the batde of 
Preston, at Pinkie House, adjoining to Musselburgh. 

Andrew Ferrara. — P. 153, L last* 

The name of Andrea de Ferrara is inscribed on all the 
Scottish broadswords which are accounted of peculiar ex- 
cellence. Who this artist was, what were his fortunes, 
and when he flourished, have hitherto defied the research 
of antiquaries ; only it is in general believed that Andrea 
de Ferrara was a Spanish or Italian artificer, brought over 
by James the IV. or V. to instruct the Scots in the ma- 
nu£icture of sword-blades. Most barbarous nations ex- 
cel in the fiibrication of arms ; and the Scots had attain- 
ed great proficiency in forging swords, so eady as the field 
of Pinkie ; at which period the historian Patten describes 
them as '^ all notably broad and thin, universally made to 
slice, and of such exceeding good temper, that as I n^ 
ver saw any so good, so I think it hard to devise bet- 
ter." C Account of Somerset* s Expedition.) 

It may be observed, that the best and most genuine An- 
drea Ferraras have a crown marked on the blades. 

Prayer of the Presbyterian Clergyman.^ 

P. 160, 1. 4. 

The cleigyman's name vras Mac- Vicar. Protected by 
the cannoD of the Castle, he preached every Sunday in 
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the West Kiik, while the Highlanders were in possession 
of Edinbuigb ; and it was in presence of some of the Ja*" 
oobites that he prayed for Prince Charles Edward in the 
tenns quoted in the text. 

** The Bullet grazed the Young Lady*s Tem- 
ple."— P. 161, 1. 10. 

The incident here said to have happened to Flora Mac- 
Ivor, actually befell Miss Naime, a lady with whom the 
author had the pleasure of being acquainted. As the 
Highland army rushed into Edinburgh, Miss Naime, 
like other ladies who approved of their cause, stood wav- 
ing her handkerchief from a balcony, when a ball from 
a Highlander's musket, which was discharged by accident, 
grazed her forehead. '^ Thank God," said she, the in- 
stant she recovered, " that the accident happened to me, 
whose principles are known. Had it befallen a Whig^ 
they would have said it was done on purpose." 

Prince Charles Edward. — P. 234, 1. 1. 

The auUior of Waverley has been charged with painting 
the young Adventurer in colours more amiable uian his 
character deserved. But having known many individuals 
who were near his person, he has been described accord- 
ing to the light in which those eye-witnesses saw his tem- 
per and qualifications. Something must be allowed no 
doubt, to the natural exaggerations of those who remem- 
bered him as the bold and adventurous Prince, in whose 
cause they had braved death and ruin ; but is their evi- 
dence to give place entirely to that of a single malecon- 
tent? 

I have already noticed the imputations thrown by the 
Chevalier Johnstone on the Prince's courage. But some 
part at least of that gentleman's tale is purely romantic. 
It would not, for instance, be supposed, that at the time 
he is £ivouring us with the highly wrought account of 
his amour wi£ the adorable Peggiei the Chevalier John- 
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atone was a manied man, whose grandchild is now aliTe^ 
or that the whole circamscantial story concerning the out- 
lageous vengeance taken by Gordon of Abbadiie, on a 
Presbyterian clergyman, is entirely apoeryphaL At the 
same time it may be admitted, that the Prince^ like others 
of his fionily, did not esteem the services d<»ie hhn by 
his adherents so highly as he ought. Educated in high 
ideas of his hereditary right, he has been supposed to 
have held evenr exertion and sacrifice made in his cause 
as too much the duty of the person making it, to merit 
extravagant gratitude on his part. Dr King's evidence 
(which his leaving the Jacobite interest renders some- 
what doubtful) goes to strengthen this opinion. 

The ingenious editor of Johnstone's Memoirs has 
quoted a story said to be told by Helvetius, stating that 
Frince Charles Edward, £sLt from voluntarily embarking 
on his daring expedition, was literally bound hand and 
foot, and to which he seems disposed to yield credit. 
Now, it being a fact as well known as any in his history, 
and, so &r as I know, entirely undisputed, that the 
Prince's personal entreaties and urgency positively forced 
Boisdale and Lochiel into insurrection, when they were 
earnestly desirous that he would put off his attempt un- 
til he oouid obtain a sufficient force from France, it will 
he very difficult to reconcile his alleged reluctance to im- 
dertake the expedition, with his desperately insistii^ on 
carrying the rising into effect, against the advice and oi- 
treaty of his most powerful and most sage partisans. 
Surely a man who had been carried bound on board the 
vessel which brought him to so desperate an enterprise, 
irould have taken the opportunity afforded by the reluc- 
tance of his partisans, to return to France in safety. 

It is averred in Johnstone's Memoirs, that Charles 
Edward lefit the field of CuUoden without doing the ut- 
most to dispute the victory ; and to give the evidence on 
both sides, there is in existence the more trustworthy tes- 
timony of Lord Elcho, who states, that he himself eaN 
nMfy exhorted the Frince to chaig;^ nX the head of the 
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left wing, which was entire, and i^trieve the day, or die with 
honour. And on his counsel being declined, Lord Elcho 
took leave of him with a bitter execration, swearing he 
would never look on his face again, and kept his word. 

On th« other hand, it seems to have been the opinion 
of almost all the other officers, that the day was irretriev* 
ably lost, one wing c^ the Highlanders being entirely rout- 
ed, the rest of the army out-numbered, out-flanked, and 
ia a condition totally hopeless. In this situation of things^ 
the Irish officers who surrounded Charles's person, inter- 
fered to fofce him off the field. A comet who was close 
to the Prince, left a strong attestation, that he had seen 
Sir Thotnas Sheridan seize the bridle of his horse, and 
turn him round. There is some discrepancy of evidence; 
but the opinion of Lord Elcho, a man of fiery temper, 
and desperate at the ruin which he beheld impending, 
cannot &irly be taken, in prejudice of a character for 
parage which is intimated by the nature of the enterprise 
itself by the Prince s eagerness to fight on all occasions, 
iff his determination to advance from Derby to London, 
and by the presence of mind which he manifested during 
the romantic perils of his escape. The author is far from 
cbuming for thie unfortunate person the praise due to 
^lepdid talents; but he continues to be of opinion, that 
at the period of his enterprise, he had a mind capable of 
&cing danger and aspiring to &me. 

That Charles Edward had the advantage of a graceful 
presence, courtesy, and an address and manner becoming 
his station, the author never heard diluted by any who 
approached his person, nor does he conceive that these 
qualities are overcharged in the present attempt to sketch 
bis portrait. The following extracts corroborative of the 
general opinion reacting the Prince's amiable disposi^ 
tion, are taken from a manuscript account of his romantie 
expedition, by James Maxwell of Kirkconnell, of which 
I possess a copy, by the friendship of J. Menzies, Esq» 
of Pitfoddells. The author, though partial to the Prince, 
irhpm he fidthfu% foUpwedi seems to have been a fidir 
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and candid man, and weU acquainted with the intrigues 
among the Adventurer's coimcil :•-!- 

'^ Every body was mightily taken wkh the Prince's fi- 
gure and personal behaviour. There was but one voice 
about them. Those whom interest or prejudice made a 
runaway to his cause^ could not help acknowkdgmg that 
they wished him well in all other respects, and co«Id 
haidly blame him for his present undertaking. Sundry 
things had concurred to raise his character to the highest 
pitch, besides the greatness of the enterprise, and the 
conduct that had hitherto appeared in the execution of it^ 
There were severa) instances of good-nature^ and biHna* 
liity that had made a great impression on people^s minds. 
I siiall confine myself to two or three. Immediately after 
the battle, as the Prince was riding along the grou&d thai 
Cope's army had occupied a few minutes beftn^e, one of 
the officers came up to congratulate him, and said, points 
ing to the killed, ' Sir, there are your enemies at your 
feet.' The Prince, fiir from exulting, expressed a great 
deal of compassion for his Other's deluded subjects, whom 
he declared he was heartily sorry to see in that posture* 
Kext day, while the Prince was at Pinkie-house, a citizen 
of Edinburgh came to make some representation to Se« 
cretary Murray about the tents that dty was c^-dered to 
furnish against a certain day. Murray happened to be out 
of the way, which the Prince hearing of, called to have the 
gentleman brought to him, saying, he would rather dis- 
patch the business, whatever it was, himself, than have 
the gentleman wait, which he did, by granting every thing 
that was asked. So much affability in a young prince, 
flushed with victory, drew encomiums even from his ene-> 
mies. But what gave the people the behest idea of himi 
was the negative he gave to a thing that very nearly con- 
cerned his interest, and upon which the success of his 
enterprise perhaps depended. It was proposed to send 
one of the prisoners to London, to demand of that court 
a cartel for the exchange of prisoners taken, and to be 
iMken, during this wax^ aad U> mtimate that a xvfusal 
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Ivould be looked upon as a resolution on their part to give 
no quarter. It was visible a cartel would be of great ad- 
vantage to the Prince's a£Pairs ; his friends would be more 
ready to declare for him if they had nothing to fear but 
the dianoe of war in the field ; and if the court of Lon- 
don refused to settle a cartel, the Prince was authorized 
to treat his prisoners in the same manner the Elector of Ha-> 
Dover was determined to treat such of the Prince's friends 
as might £dl into his hands ; it was urged that a few ex- 
amples would compel the court of London to comply. It 
was to be presumed that the officers of the English army 
vould make a point of it. They had never engaged in 
the service, but upon such terms as are in use among all 
civilized nations, and it could be no stain upon their ho« 
nour to lay down their commissions if these terms were 
not observed, and that owing to the obstinacy of Uieir 
own Prince. Though this scheme was plausible, and re- 
presented 88 very important, the Prince could never b^ 
brought into it ; it was below him, he said, to make emp- 
ty threats, and he would nev^ put such as those into ex<* 
ecution ; he would never in cold blood take away lives 
whidi he had saved in heat of action, at the peril of his 
own. These were not the onlyproofs of good nature the 
Prince gave about this time. Every day produced some- 
thing new of this kind. These things softened the rigour 
of a military government, which was only imputed to the 
necessity of his a£Pairs, and which he endeavoured to make 
as gentle and easy as possible." 

It has been said, that the Prince sometimes exacted 
more state and ceremonial than seemed to suit his condi- 
tion ; but, on the other hand, some strictness of etiquette 
was altogether indispensable where he must otherwise have 
been exposed to general intrusion. He could also en-< 
dure, with a good grace, the retcnts which his affectation 
of ceremony sometimes exposed him to. It is said, for 
example, that Grant of Glenmoriston having made a hasty 
march to join Charles, at the head of his dan, rushed in- 
to the Fiuice's piesence at Holyrood| . with unceremoni- 
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OU8 haste* without havmg attmided to the duties of thd 
toilet. The PHnce received him kindly^ but not without 
a hiut that a previous interview with the barber might not 
have been wholly unnecessary. ^* It is not beardless 
boys/' answered the displeased Chie^ ^^ who are to do 
your Royal Highness's turn." The Chevalief took the 
rebuke in good part. 

On the whole, if Prince Charles had concluded his 
life soon after his miraculous escape, his character in his- 
tory must have stood very high. As it was, his station 
is amongst those, a certain brilliant portion of whose ex- 
istence forms a remarkable contrast to all which precedes, 
and all which follows it. 

The Skirmish at Clifton. — P. 235-46. 

The following account of the skirmish at Chfton is ejc** 
tracted from the manuscript Memoirs of Evaa Macphw- 
son of Cluny, . Chief of the dan Macpherson, who had 
the merit of supporting the principal brunt of that api* 
rited a£Pair. The Memoirs i^pear to have been oompo** 
sed about 1755, only ten years after the action had taken 
[dace. They were written in France, where that gallant 
Chief resided in exile, which accounts for some GalU* 
cisms that occur in the narrative. 
' '^ In the Prince's return from Derby back towards 
Scotland, my Lord Greorge Murray, Lieutenant-Geiiefal» 
cheerfully charg'd himself with the command of the rear ; 
a post, which, altho' honourable, was attended with great 
duiger, many difficulties, and no small £itigue : for the 
Prince being apprehensive that his retreat to Scotland 
might be cut off by Marischall Wade, who lay to the 
northward of him with an armie mudi supperior to what 
H. R. H. had, while the Duke of Comberland with his 
whole cavalrie followed hard, in the rear, was obliged to 
hasten his marches. It was not, therefore, possible for 
the artilirie to march so fiist as the Prince's army in the 
depth of winter^ eiUremely bad weather, and the woisl 
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England ; so Lord Greorge Murray was obliged 
continue his marches long after it was dark al- 
ny night, while at the same time he had frequent 
and disturbances from the Duke of Comberland's 
I parties. Towards the evening of the twentie* 
ecember 1745, the Prince entered the town of 

in the province of Comberland. But as Lord 
Murray could not bring up the artilirie so fast as 
d have wished, he was oblig'd to pass the night 
s short of that town, together with the regiment 
Dpnel of Glengarrie, which that day happened to 
i arrear guard. The Prince, in order to refresh 
e, and to give ray Lord George and the artilirie 
come up, resolved to sejom- the'^Qth at Penrith ; 
«d his little army to appear in the morning under 

order to be reviewed, and to know in what man* 
numbers stood from his haveing entered England, 
ot at that time amount to 5000 foot in all, with 

00 cavalrie, composed of the noblesse who served 
teers, part of whom form'd a first troop of guards 
E'rince, under the command of My Lord Elchoe, 
mte de Weems, who, being proscribed, is pre* 

1 France. Another part formed a second troup 
is under the command of My Lord Balmirino, 
) beheaded at the Tower of London. A third 
r'd under My Lord le Comte de Kilmarnock, who 
wise beheaded at the Tower. A fourth part serv'd 
[y Lord Pitsligow, who is also proscribed ; which 

though very few in numbers, being all Noblesse, 
y brave, and of infinite advantage to the foot, not 

the day of battle, but in serving as advanced 
m the several marches, and in patroling dureing 
t on the different roads whidi led towards the 
here the army happened to quarter, 
lile this small army was out in a body on the 29th 
er, upon a riseing ground to the northward of 

passing review, Mons. de Clony, with his tribe, 
sed to 3ie Bridge of Clifton, about a mile to the 
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louilmd of Pmndiy after Inrm^ pass a io review before 
Moos. PattoDo, "mho wn dung ed with the inspectiOD of 
tlie troopSy and wis likewro QBarter-Masler Genenl of 
tlie axmT, and is now in Fianee. They lonaiiied under 
aims atthe Bridge, waidi^the amval of My Lord Geotge 
Mnmy wiih the aitifiiiey idiom Moos, de Chiny had or- 
den to cover in passii^ the bridge. They arrived about 
■msett dody parsoed by the Doke of Combedand with 
the whole body of his cavahiey ledLoned iqnruds of 8000 
strong, aboot a thoosmd of whom, as near as might be 
eompoted, dismounted, in order to cot off die passage of 
the aitilirie towards the bridge, vdiile the Doke and the 
others remained on hoisdndL in order to attadc the rear. 
My Lord Geoige Murray advanced, and akhongh he 
fimnd Mons. de Clony and his tribe in good spirits un- 
der arms, yet the drcumstance sppear'd eztranely ddi- 
cate. The numbers were vastly unequaD, and die attad^ 
aeem*d very dangoous ; so My Lord Geoige dedui'd 
living oiders to sudi time as he adc'd Mons. de Cluny's 
opinion. ^ I vrill attadc them with all my heart,' ssid 
Mons. de Cluny, ' if you order me.' ^ I do order it then,' 
answered My Lord Geoige, and immediately went on him- 
adf along with Mons. de Cluny, and fought sword in hand 
on foot, at the head of the single tribe of Maqphersons. 
Hiey in a moment made their way throng a strong hedge 
of ^ms, under the cover whereof the cavalrie had taken 
their station, in the strugle of passing which hedge My 
Lord Greoige Murray, being dressed en mantagnardy as all 
the army were, lost his bonet and wig ; so continued to 
fight b^-headed during the action. They at first made a 
bnsk discharge of their fire-arms on the enemy, then at- 
tacked them with their sabres, and made a great daughter a 
considerable time, which obliged Comberland and his ca- 
valrie to fly with precipitation and in great confusion ; in so 
much, that if the Prince had been provided in a suffi- 
dent number of cavdrie to have taken advantage of the 
disorder, it is beyond question that the Duke of Com- 
baiaad and the bulk of his cavalrie had been taken pri* 
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soners. By this time it was so dark that it was not po8<« 
sible to View or number the slain who filled all the 
ditches which happened to be on the ground where they 
stood* But it was computed that, besides those who 
went off wounded, upwards of a hundred at least were 
left on the spot, among whom was Colonel Honywood, 
who commanded the dismounted cavalrie, whose sabre 
of considerable value Mons. de Cluny brought off and 
still preserves ; and his tribe lykeways brought off many 
arms ; — the Colonel was afterwards taken up, and, his 
wounds being dress'd, with great difficultie recovered* 
Mons. de Cluny lost only in the action twelve men, of 
whom some haveing been only wounded, fell afterwards 
into the hands of the enemy, and were sent as slaves to 
America, whence several of them returned, and one of 
them is now in France, a seigeant in the Regiment of 
Royal Scots* How soon the accounts of the enemies 
approach had reached the Prince, H, R. H* had imme« 
diately ordered Mi-Lord le Comte de Naime, Brigadier, 
who, being proscribed, is now in France, with the three 
batalions of the Duke of Athol, the batalion of the 
Duke of Perth, and some other troups under his com- 
mand, in order to support Cluny, and to bring off the 
artilirie* But the action was intirely over, before the 
Comte de Naime, with his command, cou d reach nigh 
to the place. They therefore retum'd all to Penrith, 
and the artilirie marched up in good order. Nor did the 
Duke of Comberland ever afterwards dare to come with- 
in a day*s march of the Prince and his army dureing the 
course of all that retreat, which was conducted with great 
prudence and safety when in some manner surrounded by 
enemies." 

Oath upon the Dirk. — P. 269, 1. 15. 

As the heathen deities contracted an indelible obliga- 
tion if they swore by Styx, the Scottish Highlanders 
had usually some peculiar solemnity attached to an oath. 
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which they int^ndekl should be binding ob them. Very 
frequently it consisted in laying their hand, as they swore^ 
on their own drawn dirk; which da^er, becoming a 
party to the transaction, was invoked to punish any 
breach of &ith. But by whatever ritual the oath was 
sanctioned, the party was extremely desirous to keep 
secret what the especial oath was, i^^ch he considered 
as irrevocable. This was a matter of great convenience, 
as he felt no scruple in breaking his asseveration, when 
made in any other form than that whidi he accounted as 
peculiarly solemn ; and therefore readily granted any en- 
gagement which bound him no longer than he inclined* 
Whereas, if the oath which he accounted inviolable was 
once publicly known, no party with whom he might have 
occasion to contract, would have rested satisfied with any 
other. Louis XL of France practised the same sophis- 
try, for he also had a peculiar species of oath, the only 
one which he was ever known to respect, and which, 
therefore, he was very unwilling to pledfi^e. The only 
engagement which that wily tyrant accounted binding 
upon him, was an oath by the Holy Cross of Saint Lo 
d Angers, which contained a portion of the True Cross. 
K he prevaricated after taking this oath, Louis believed 
he should die within the year. The Constable Saint 
Paul, being invited to a personal conference with Louis, 
refused to meet the king unless he would agree to ensure 
him safe-conduct under sanction of this oaUi. But, says 
Comines, the king replied, he would never again pledge 
that engagement to mortal man, though he was willing 
to take any other oath which could be devised. The treaty 
broke off, therefore, after much chaffering concerning the 
nature of the vow which Louis was to take. Such is 
the difference between the dictates of superstition and 
those of conscience. 

BiiADWABDiNE'a Chestnut Trees. — P. 286, 

1, 2 (foo^. 

A pair of chestnut-trees, destroyedi the one entiielji 
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and the other in part, by such a mischievous and wanton 
act of revenge, grew at Invergarry Castle, the &stness 
of MacDon^d of Glengarry. 

Lines, '' They came upon us in the night" Sfc> — 

P. 288. 

The first three couplets are from an old ballad, called 
" The Border Widow's Lament." 
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s Novel or Romance of WaVerlet made 
ray to the public slowly, of course, at first, 
afterwards with such accumulating popula- 
as to encourage the Author to a second at* 
3t. He looked about for a name and a sub- 
; and the manner in which the novels were 
posed cannot be better illustrated than by 
ing the simple narrative on which Guy 
inering was originally founded; but to which, 
le progress of the work, the production ceas- 

bear any, even the most distant resem* 
ce. The tale was originally told me by an 
servant of my father's, an excellent old 

blander, without a fault, unless a preference 
lountain-dew over less potent liquors be ac- 
ited one. He believed as firmly in the story, 

1 any part of his creed. 
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A grave and eldeily person, according to old 
John MacKinlay's account, while travelling in 
the wilder parts of Galloway, was benighted. 
With difficulty he found his way to a country- 
seat, where, with the hospitality of the time and 
country, he was readily admitted. The owner 
of the house, a gentleman of good fortune, was 
much struck by the reverend appearance of his 
guest, and apologized to him for a certain de- 
gree of confusion which must unavoidably attend 
his reception, and could not escape his eye. 
The lady of the house was, he said, confined to 
her apartment, and on the point of soaking bef 
husband a fether for the first time^ Aovi^ they 
had been ten years married* At smix an c^iQer«> 
gency, die Laird said, he feared Im gneslt wgtit 
meet with some apparent neglect* 

^< Not so, sir," said the stranger i ^^ ny WBia^ 
are few, and easily supplied, and I trust Ijbo 
present circumstances may even afford an off 
portunity of showing my gratitude for yow ho0f 
pitality. Let me only request that I m»y h« hft* 
formed of the e%BCt minute (^ the biftb ; a^d I 
hope to be able to put youin posso^uon of $09ie 
particulars, which may mfluence, iu a» mport 
tant manner, the fixture prospects oSike cb34 
now about to come into ibis busy and dbanget 
fill world. I will not conceal from you thai 
J am skilfiil in understanding and iuteqftiefo 
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idg the movements of those planetary bodies 
which exert their influences on the destiny 
of mortab. It is a science li^hich I do 
not prncdst^ like others who call themselves 
astrcdogers, for hire or reward ; for I have a 
competent estate, and only use the knowledge I 
possess for the benefit of those in whom I feel 
aa interest." The Laird bowed in respect and 
gratitude, and the stranger was accommodated 
with on apartment which commanded an ample 
view of the astral regions. 

Tlie guest spent a part of the night in ascer«> 
taming the position of the heavenly bodies, and 
calculating their probable influence; until at 
length the result of his observations induced hiflk 
to send for the father, and conjure him, in the 
most solemn manner, to cause the assistants to 
retard the birth, if practicable, were it but for 
five minutes. The answer declared this to be 
impossible ; and almost in the instant that the 
message was returned, the father and his guest 
were made acquainted with the birth of a boy. 

The Astrologer on the morrow met the par** 
^ who gathered around the break&st table, with 
looks so grave and ominous, as to alarm the 
fears of the father, who had hitherto exulted in 
the prospects held out by the birth of an heir to 
fais ancient property, failing which event it must 
have passed to a distant branch of the &mily. 
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He hastened to draw the strange into aprivate 
room. 

<*I fear from yoor looks," said the fisither^ 
^ that you have bad tidings to tell me <^ my 
young stranger ; perhaps God will resooie the 
blessing he has bestowed ere he attains the age 
ef manhood, or perhaps he is destined to be 
unworthy of the affection which we are natural'* 
ly disposed to devote to our o£&pring.'' 

<^ Neither the one nor the oth^," answered 
the stranger ; '^ unless my judgment greatly en^ 
the in&nt will survive the years of minority, 
and in temper and disposition will prove all that 
his parents can wish. But with much in his 
horoscope which promises many blessings, there 
is one evil influence strongly predominant, which 
threatens to subject him to an unhallowed and 
unhappy temptation about the time when he 
shall attain the age of twenty-one, which period 
the constellations intimate, will be the crisis of 
his fate. In what shape, or with what peculiar 
urgency, this temptation may beset him, my 
art cannot discover." 

** Your knowledge, then, can afford us no 
defence,'^ said the anxious father, " against the 
threatened evil?" 

** Pardon me,*' answered the stranger, " it can. 
The influence of the constellations is powerful : 
but He, who made the heavens, is more power?- 
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ful than all, if his aid be invoked in sincerity and 
truth.. You ought to dedicate this boy to the 
immediate service of his Maker, with as much 
sincerity as Samuel was devoted to the worship 
in the Temple by his parents. You must regard 
him as a being separated from the rest of the 
world. In childhood, in boyhood, you muist 
surround him with the pious and virtuous, and 
protect him, to the utmost of your power, from 
the sight or hearing of any crime, in word or 
action. He must be educated in religious and 
moral principles of the strictest description. Let 
him not enter the world, lest he learn to. par- 
take of its follies, or perhaps of its vices. In 
short, preserve him as far as possible from all 
sin, save that of which too great a portion be* 
longs to all the fallen race of Adam. With the 
approach of his twenty- first birthday comes the 
crisis of his fate. If he survive it, he will be 
happy and prosperous on earth, and a chosen 
vessel among those elected for heaven. But if 
it be otherwise"— —The Astrologer stopped and 
sighed deeply. 

*' Sir," replied the parent, still more alarm- 
ed than before, ^^ your words are so kind, your 
advice so serious, that I will pay the deepest at- 
tention to your behests; but can you not aid me 
farther in this most important concern ? Be« 
Ueve me, I will not be ungrateful*'' 
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'^ I require and deserve no gratitude for do« 
ing a good action,'' said the stranger, ^< in es- 
pecial for contributing all that lies in my power 
to save from an abhorred fate the harmless infant 
to whom, TOider a singular conjimction at pla- 
nets, last night gave life. There is my address ; 
you may write to me from time to time concern- 
iDg the progress of the boy in religious know- 
ledge. If he be bred up as I advise^ I think it 
will be best that he come to my house at the time 
when the fatal and decisive period approaches, 
that is, before he has attained his twenty-first 
year c<m^lete. If you send him such as I desire, 
I humbly trust that God will protect his own, 
through whatever strong temptation his fate may 
subject him to." He then gave his host his ad- 
dress, which was a countrynseat near a post 
town in the south of England, and bid him an 
affectionate fiureweU. 

The mysterious stranger departed^ bat his 
words remained impressed upon the mind of the 
anxious parent. He lost his lady while his boy 
was still in infancy. This calamity, I think^ had 
been predicted by the astrologer ; and thus his 
confidence, which, like most people of the peri- 
od, he had freely given to the science, was ri- 
veted and confirmed. The utmost care, th^^ 
fore, was taken to carry into effect the severe 
and almost ascetic plan oi educaticm which the 
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sage had enjoined. A tutor of the strictest prin<^ 
dples was employed to superintend the youth's 
education; he was surrounded by domestics of 
the most established character, and closely 
watched and looked after by the anxious father 

The years of infancy^ childhood, and boyhood, 
passed as the father could have wished. A young 
Nazarene could not have been bred up with more 
rigour. All that was evil was withheld from his 
obsenration-^he only heard what was pure in 
precept^-^he only witnessed what was worthy in 
practice. 

But when the boy began to be lost in the 
youth, the attentive father saw cause for alarm. 
Shades of sadness, which gradually assumed a 
darker character, began to overcloud the young 
man's temper. Tears, which seemed involun- 
tary, broken sleep, moonlight wanderings, and 
a melancholy for which he could assign no rear 
aon, seemed to threaten at once his bodily health, 
and the stability of his mind. The Astrologer 
was consulted by letter, and returned for an- 
swer, that this fitful state of mind was but the 
eemmencement of his trial, and that the poor 
jKmth must undergo more and more desperate 
struggles vdth the evil that assailed him. There 
was no hope of remedy, save that he showed 
steadiness of mind in the study of the Scriptures. 
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" He suflFers," continued the letter of the sage^ 
** from the awakenmg of those harpies, the pas- 
sions, which have slept with him as with others, 
till the period of life which he has now attained. 
Better, far better, that they torment him by un- 
grateful cravings, than that he should have to 
repent having satiated them by criminal indul- 
gence." 

The dispositions of the young man were so 
excellent, that he combated, by reason and reli- 
gion, the fits of gloom which at times overcast 
his mind, and it was not till he attained the com- 
mencement of his twenty- first year, that they as- 
4sumed a character which made his father trem- 
ble for the consequences. It seemed as if the 
gloomiest and most hideous of mental maladies 
was taking the form of religious despair. Still 
the youth was gentle, courteous, affectionate, 
and submissive to his fathers will, and resisted 
with all his power the dark suggestions which 
were breathed into his mind, as it seemed, by 
some emanation of the Evil Principle, exhorting 
him, like the wicked wife of Job, to curse God 
and die. 

The time at length arrived when he was to 
perform what was then thought a long and some- 
what perilous journey, to the mansion of th« 
early friend who had calculated his nativity. 
His road lay through several places of interesli 
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and he enjoyed the amusement of travelling, 
more than he hunself thought would have been 
possible. Thus he did not reach the place of his 
destination till noon, on the day preceding his 
birthday. It seemed as if he had been carried 
away with an unwonted tide of pleasurable sen- 
sation, so as to forget, in some degree, what 
his father had communicated concerning the 
purpose of his journey. He halted at length 
before a respectable but solitary old mansion, 
to which he was directed as the abode of his fa^ 
ther*s friend. 

The servants who came to take his horse, told 
him he had been expected for two days. He 
was led into a study, where the stranger, now a 
venerable old man, who had been his father's 
guest, met him with a shade of displeasure, as 
well as gravity, on his brow. " Young man," 
he said, '^ wherefore so slow on a journey of 
such importance ? " — " I thought," replied the 
guest, blushing and looking downward, ^^ that 
there was no harm in travelling slowly, and sa- 
tisfying my curiosity, providing I could reach 
your residence by this day ; for such was my 
father's charge." — " You were to blame," re* 
plied the sage, '^ in lingering, considering that 
the avenger of blood was pressing on your foot- 
steps. But you are come at last, and we will 
hope for the best, though the conflict in which 
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yoa aretobeefigsgedwillbefowidiiioredreadk' 
&1, the longer it is postponed. But first, ac- 
cept of such refreshments as nature requires, 
to satisfy, bat not to pamper^ the uppetite*** 

The old man led the way into a summer par^ 
loor, where a frugal mieal was placed on the 
table. As they sat down to the board, they 
were joined by a young lady about eighteen 
years of age, and so lovely that the sight of her 
carried off the feelings of the young stranger 
Ixom the peculiarity Bnd mystery of his own 
lot, and riveted his attention to every thing she 
did or said. She spoke little, and it was on the 
most serious subjects. She played on the harp- 
sichord at her &ther's command, but it. was 
hymns with which she accompanied the instru>- 
ment* At length, on a sign from the sage, she 
lefit the room, turning on the young stranger, 
as she departed, a look of inexpressible anxiety 
and interest. 

The old man then conducted the youth to his 
study, and conversed with him upon the most 
important points of religion, to satisfy himself 
that he could render a reason for the feith that 
was in him. During the examination, the youth, 
in spite of himself, felt his mind occasionally 
wander, and his recollections go in quest of the 
beautiful vision who had shared their meal At 
noon* On such occasions^ the Astrologer look- 
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d grave^ and shook his head at this relaxation 
kf 9$tm!a^OBL ; yet, on the whole, he was pleased 
ri$h the youth's replies. 

At aunset the young man was made to take 
he bath ; and, having done so, he was durected 
x> attire himself in a robe, somewhat like that 
worn by Armenians, having his long hair comb* 
ed down on his. shoulders, and his neck, hands, 
wd feet bare. In this guise, he was conducted 
into a remote chamber, totally devoid of fumsr 
tare^ excepting a lamp, a chair, and a table, on 
vhich lay a Bible. ^^ Here," said the Astrdioger, 
^^ I must leave you alone, to pa3s the most cri- 
tKal period of your life. If you can, by recdilec* 
ticm of the great truths of which we have spoken^ 
repel the attacks which will be made on yoiir 
BQurage and your principles, you have nothing 
bQ fQ)pi:ehepd* But the trial will be severe and 
ird^ous." His features then assumed a pathetic 
Kde»Qity, the tears stood in bis eyes, and his 
f!Qii:ei faltered with emotion as he said, ^^ Pear 
ijiild, at whose coming into the world I foresaw 
ihis &tal trial, may God give thee grace to sup- 
^^irt it with firmness ! *' 

Th^ young man was left alone; and hardly 
lid he find himself so, when, like a swarm of 
lemons, the recoUtectipn of all his sins of omis- 
mm and commission, rendered even more teiv 
rib^ by libe scrupuloudness with which he had 
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been educated, rushed on his mind, and, like 
furies armed with fiery scourges, seemed deter- 
mined to drive him to despair. As he combated 
these horrible recollections with distracted feel- 
ings, but with a resolved mind, he became aware 
that his arguments were answered by the sophis- 
try of another, and that the dispute was no long- 
er confined to his own thoughts. The Authoi 
of Evil was present in the room with him in 
bodily shape, and, potent with spirits of a melan- 
choly cast, was impressing upon him the desper- 
ation of his state, and urging suicide as the rea- 
diest mode to put an end to his sinful career 
Amid his errors, the pleasure he had taken in 
prolonging his journey unnecessarily, and the 
attention which he had bestowed on the beauty 
of the fair female, when his thoughts ought tc 
have been dedicated to the religious discourse 
of her father, were set before him in the darkest 
colours ; and he was treated as one who, having 
sinned against light, was therefore, deserved!} 
left a prey to the Prince of Darkness. 

As the fated and influential hour rolled on, 
the terrors of the hateful Presence grew more 
confounding to the mortal senses of th^ victuoOj 
and the knot of the accursed sophistry became 
more inextricable in appearance, at least to the 
prey whom its meshes surrounded. He had nol 
power to explain the assurance of pardon whidi 
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he continued to assert, or to name the victorious 
name in which he trusted. But his faith did not 
abandon him, though he lacked for a time the 
power of expressing it. " Say what you will, '* 
was his answer to the Tempter ; ^^ I know there 
is as much betwixt the two boards of this Book 
as can insure me forgiveness for my transgres- 
sions, and safety for my soul." As he spoke^ 
the clock, which announced the lapse of the fa« 
tal hour, was heard to strike. The speech and 
intellectual powers of the youth were instantly 
and fully restored ; he burst forth into prayer, 
and expressed, in the most glowing terms, his 
reliance on the truth, and on the Author, of the 
gospel. The demon retired, yelling and dis- 
comfited, and the old man, entering the apart- 
ment^ with tears congratulated his guest on his 
yictoty in the fated struggle. 

The young man was afterwards married to the 
beautiful maiden, the fir^t sight of whom had 
made such an impression ^n him, and they were 
consigned over at the closjs of the story to do- 
mestic happiness. — So end^d John MacKinlay's 
legend. 

The Author of Waverley had imagined a pos- 
sibility of framing an interesting, and perhaps 
not an unedifying, tale> out of the incidents of 
the life of a doomed individual, whose efforts at 
good and virtuous conduct were to be for ever 
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disappointed hj the intervention^ a& it W€»% of 
sxNate makvoleat being, «nd who waa at last to 
come off victorious from tbe fearful s^iHifitle. 
In short, something was mediiated uptm a plan 
resemblmg the imaginative Ule of Siajtraia and 
his Companions, by Mons. L« Baron de la 
Motte Fouqii6, although, if it thjen existed, the 
AothcM: had not seen it. 

The scheuM prcgected may be traced in tbe 
diree or four first chapters of the work,, but far- 
ther consideration induced the Author to lay his 
purpose aside. It appeared, on mature consi- 
deration, that Astrology, though its influenee 
was once received and admitted by Bacon him- 
self does not now retain influence Oiver the ge- 
neral mind sufficient even to constitute the main- 
q>ring of a romance. Besides, it occurred^ that 
to do justice to such a subject would have re- 
quired not only more talent than the Autlior 
could be conscious of possessing, but also in- 
volved doctrines and discussions of a nature too 
serious for his purpose, and for the character <tf 
the narrative. In changing his plan, however, 
which was done in the course of printings the 
eariy sheets retained the vestiges of the original 
tenor of the story, although they now fafmg upon 
it as an unnecessary acd uzmatural incumbrance* 
The cause of such vestiges occurring is now ex- 
plained^ and apologized for.: 
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. It is here worthy of observation, that while 
the astrological doctrines have fallen into general 
contempt, and been supplanted by superstitions 
of a more gross and far less beautiful character, 
ihey have, even in modem days, retained some 
votaries* 

One of the most remarkable believers in that 
forgotten . and despised science, was a late emi<^ 
nent professor of the art of legerdemain. One 
would have thought that a person of this de- 
scription ought, from his . knowledge of the 
thousand ways in which human eyes could be 
deceived, to have been less than others subject 
to the fantasies of superstition. Perhaps the 
habitual use of those abstruse calculations, by 
which, in a manner surprising to the artist him- 
self, many tricks upon cards, &c., are perform** 
ed, induced this gentleman to study the com- 
bination of the stars and planets, with the ex- 
pectation of obtaining prophetic communica- 
tions. 

He constructed a; scheme of his own nativity, 
calculated, according to such rules of art as he 
could collect from the best astrological authors. 
The result of the past he found agreeable ta 
what, had hitherto befallen him, but in the 
important prospect of the future a singular dif-« 
ficulty occurred. There were two years, dur-r 
- VOL. xvixi. K 
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ing the course of whkk he coold by no means 
obtain any exact knowledge, whether the sul^ 
ject of the scheme would be dead or alive* 
jdJixioQS concenung so remarkable a eircum-* 
stance, he gave the scheme to a brother Astro- 
loger, who was also baffled m the same man* 
ner«. At one period he found the native^ or 
sdbgecty was certainly alive; at another, that 
he was unquestionabfy dead ; btit a space of two 
years extended between these two terms,, dup* 
ing whidi he could find no certainty as to his 
death or existence. 

The Astrologer marked the remarkable cir- 
cumstance in his Diary, and continued his ex- 
hibitions in various parts of the empire until 
the period was about to expire, during which 
his existence had been warranted as actually 
ascertained. At last, while he was exhibiting 
to a numerous audience his usual tricks of le- 
gerdemain, the hands, whose activity had so 
often baffled the closest observer, suddenly lost 
their power, the cards dropped from them, and 
he sunk down a disabled paralytic. In this 
state the artist languished for two years, when 
he was at length removed by deaths it is said 
that the Diary of this modem Astrologer wi}l 
soon be given to the public 

The fact, if truly reported, is one ci those 
singular coincidences which occasionally ap* 
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pcar^ difl«r&g sio widely from ordmar^ calcttla- 
tion, yet without which irregularities, human 
life would not present to mortals, looking into 
faturiQr, the abyss of impenetrable darkness, 
which it is the pleasure of the Creator it should 
offer to them* Were every thing to happen in 
the MdinsLty train of events, the future would 
be subject to the rules of arithmetic, like th^ 
chances of gaming. But extraordinary events, 
and wonderful runs of luck, defy the calcula- 
tkns of mankind^ aiid throw impenetrable 
darkness on future contingencies; 

To the above anecdote, another, still more 
recent, may be here added. The Author wai^ 
lately honoured with a letter from a gentleman 
deeply skilled in these mysteries, who kindly 
undertook to calculate the nativity of the writer 
of Ooy Mannering, who might be supposed to' 
be friendly to die dcMAe art which he professed. 
But it was impossible to supply data for the 
construction of a horoscope, had the native 
been otherwise desirous of it, since all those 
who could su]|t>ply the minutiae of day, hbur, 
and minute, have been long removed from the 
mortal sphere. 

Having thus given some accbunt of the first 
idea, or rude sketch, of the story, which was 
soon departed frbm, the Author, in following 
out the plan^ of the present edition^ has to men- 
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tion the prototypes of the principal characters 
in Guy Mannering. 

Some circumstances of local situation gave 
the Author) in his youth, an opportunity of 
seeing a little, and hearing a great deal, about 
that degraded class who are called Gipsies ; who 
are in most cases a mixed race, between the an- 
cient Egyptians who arrived in Europe about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and va- 
grants of European descent* 

The individual gipsy upon whom the charac- 
ter of Meg Merrilies was founded, was well 
known about the middle of the last century, by 
the name of Jean Gordon, an inhabitant of the 
village of Kirk Yetholm, in the Cheviot hilk, 
adjoining to the English Border. The Author 
gave the public some account of this remark^ 
able p^son, in one of the early Numbers of 
Blackwood's Magazine, to the foUowing pur* 
pose : — 

** My father remembered old Jean Gordon 
of Yetholm, who had great sway among her 
tribe. She was quite a Meg Merrilies, and 
possessed the savage virtue of fidelity in the 
same perfection. Having been often hospitably, 
received at the farmhouse of Lochside, near 
Yetholm, she had carefqlly abstained from com-* 
mitting any depredations on tW feccmer's pro- 
perty. But her sons (jvine \n nxixcJo^x^ \v?A tvr>Xv 
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it seems, the same delicacy, and stole a brood* 
sow from their kind entertainer. Jean was mor- 
tified at this ungrateful conduct, and so much 
ashamed of it, that she absented herself from 
Lochside for several years* 

" It happened, in course of time, that in con- 
sequence of some temporary pecuniary neces- 
sity, the Goodman of Lochside was obliged to 
go to Newcastle to raise some money to pay his 
rent He succeeded in his purpose, but return- 
ing through the mountains of Cheviot, he was 
benighted and lost his way. 

" A light, glimmering through the window of 
a large waste barn, which had survived the farm- 
house to which it had once belonged, guided 
him to a place of shelter ; and when he knocked 
at the door, it was opened by Jean Gordon. 
Her very remarkable figure, for she was nearly 
six feet high, and her equally remarkable fea- 
tures and dress, rendered it impossible to mis- 
take her for a moment, though he had not seen 
her for years ; and to meet with such a charac- 
ter in so solitary a place, and probably at no 
great distance from her clan, was a grievous 
surprise to the poor man, whose rent (to lose 
which would have been ruin) was about his 
person. 

'^ Jean set up a loud shout of JoytviiV x^co^v* 
tion — ^ Eh, sirs I the winsome Gudeoiaa cS. 
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Lochfiide! Light down» light down; for yc 
maimna gang fiirther the night, and a friend's 
house sae near/ The farmer was obliged tc 
dismount, and accept of the gips/s o£fer o 
supper and a bed. There was plenty of mea 
in the barn, however it might be come by, anc 
preparations were gwig on for a plentiful w 
past, which the farmer, to the gveat increase e 
his anidety, observed was calculated for toi o: 
twelve guests, of the same description, proba 
blyt with his landlady, 

^* Jean left him in no doubt on the subject 
She brought to his recollection the story of th< 
stoleii sow, apd mentioned how mudi pain an< 
ve^i;ation it had giv^i her. Like other philoso 
phers, she remarked that the world grew wo(rs 
daily ; ^d, like otfaer parents, that the bairn 
got out of her guiding, and neglected the cd 
gipsy regulatieois, which commanded them t 
respect, in their d^redations, the property i 
their benefactors. The end of all this was, a 
enquiry what mcmey the farmer had about hiss 
and an urgent request, or comm^id, that h 
would make her his purse-keeper, since tl 
bairns, as she called her sons, would be soo 
horne^ The poor farmer made a virtue of n< 
cessity, told his story, and surrendered bis go! 
to Jean's custody. Sbe made him put a fe 
sbiUmg9 io his ftwksX^ ob^rvipg it would ex,^ 
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sa^icion should he be found trareUing alto- 
getLrpeimUess. 

^ This aiTangement being made, the fiurmer 
lay down on a sort of shake^Anvn, as Ihe Scotdi 
call it, or bed-clothes disposed upon some straw, 
bat, iui.wiU easily be believed, slept not. 

^^ About midnight the gang returned, with 
various articles of plunder, and talked over thdr 
exploits in language which made the farmer 
tremble* They were not long in discovering 
diey had a guest, and demanded of Jean whom 
she had got there. 

^ * E'en ihe winsome Gudeman of Lochside, 
poor body,' repHed Jean ; * he's been at New^ 
castle seeking siller to pay his rent, honest man, 
but deil-be-lickit he's been able to gather in, and 
-sae he's gaun e'en hame wi' a toom purse and a 
sair heart.' 

^ ^ That may be, Jean, ' replied one of the 
banditti, ^ but we maun ripe his pouches a Int, 
and see if the tale be true or no. ' Jean set up 
her throat in exclamations against this breach of 
hospitality, but without producing any change 
in their determination. The former soon heard 
dieir stifled whispers and light steps by his bed- 
side, and understood they were rummaging his 
clothes. When they found the money which 
the providence of Jean Gordon had made him 
retain, they held a consultatioii if they should 
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take it or no ; but the sroallness of the booty, 
and the vehemence of Jean's remonstrances, de- 
termined them in the negative. They caroused 
and went to rest. As soon as day dawned, Jeaii 
roused her guest, produced his horse, which she 
had accommodated behind the hallan, and guid« 
ed him for some miles, till he was on the high- 
road to Lochside. She then restored his whole 
property ; nor could his earnest entreaties pre- 
vail on her to accept so much as a single guinea. 
** I have heard the old people at Jedburgh 
say, that all Jean's sons were condemned to die 
there on the same day. It is said the jury wiere 
equally divided, but that a friend to justice, who 
had slept during the whole discussion, waked 
suddenly, and gave his vote for condemnation, 
in the emphatic words, * Hang them d I ' Un- 
animity is not required in a Scotch jury, so the 
verdict of guilty was returned. Jean was pre- 
sent, and only said, « The Lord help the inno- 
cent in a day like this ! ' Her own death was 
accompanied with circumstances of brutal out- 
rage, of which poor Jean was in many respects 
wholly undeserving. She had, among other de- 
merits or merits, as the reader may choose to 
rank it, that of being a stanch Jacobite. She 
chanced to be at Carlisle upon a fair or market- 
day, soon after the year 1746, where she gave 
vent to her political partiality, to the great of- 
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fence of the rabble of that city. Being zealous, 
in their loyalty, when there was no danger, in 
proportion to the tameness with which they had' 
surrendered to the Highlanders in 1745, the 
mob inflicted upon poor Jean Gordon no slight- 
er penalty than that of ducking her to death in 
the Eden. It was an operation of some time, 
for Jean was a stout woman, and, struggling 
with her murderers, often got her head above 
water ; and while she had voice left, continued 
to exclaim at siich intervals, * Charlie yet! Ghat" 
lie yet ! ' When a child, and among the scenes 
which she frequented, I have often heard these 
stories, and cried piteously for poor Jean Gor- 
don. 

" Before quitting the Border gipsies, I may 
mention, that my grandfather, while riding over 
Charterhouse Moor, then a very extensive com- 
mon, fell suddenly among a large band of them, 
who were carousing in a hollow of the moor, 
surrounded by bushes. They instantly seized 
on his horse's bridle with many shouts of wel- 
come, exclaiming (for he was well known to most 
of them) that they had often dined at his ex- 
pense, and he must now stay and share their 
good cheer. My ancestor was a little alarmed, 
for, like the Goodman of Lochside, he had more 
money about his person than he cared to risk in 
such society. However, being naturally a bold 
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lively-spirited maO) he entered into the humour ^ 
of the thing, and sat down to the feast, which 
ccmsisted of aU the varieties of game, poultry, 
pigs, and so forth, that could be collected by a 
wide and indiscriminate system of plunder. The 
dinner was a very merry one ; but my relative 
got a hint from some of the older gipsies to re* 
tire just when — [^ 

* The mirth and fim grew £i8t axid fiuioos,* .^ 

and, mounting his horse accordingly, he took a ^ 

French leave of his entertainers, but without ei« ^ 

periencing the least breach of hospitality. I be* 9 

lieve Jean Gordon was at this festival."— •£&»&* ) 

iSoooWs Magctzine, vol. i. p. 54. : 

Notwithstanding the failure of Jean's issue, for ^ 

whichy \ J 

Wearjr &' ihe waefd* wuddie« 

a grand-daughter survived her, whom I remem- 
ber to have seen* I'hat is, as Dr JohnsoH had > 
a shadowy recollection of Queen Anne, as a 
stately lady m black, adorned with diamonds, so 
my memory is haunted by a sol«nn remembrance 
of a woman of more than female height, dressed 
in a long red cloak, who commenced acquunt- 
ance by giving me an apple, but wIkhd, never- 
theless, I looked on with as much awe, as the 
future Doctor, High Church and Tory as he 
was doomed to be, could look upon the Queen. 
I conceive this woman to have been Madge 

\ 
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Gordon^ of whom an impressive account is given 
in the same article in which her Mother Jean is 
oju^tioned, but not by the present writer :•— 

^' The late Madge Gordon was at this time 

accounted the Queen oftheYetholm clans. She 

waS5 we beUeve^ a grand-daughter of the oele* 

brated Jean Gordon, and was said to have much 

resembled her in appearance. The following 

account of tier is extracted from the letter of a 

Umd, who for many years enjoyed frequent and 

&vourable opportunities of observing the cha- 

racterijstic peculiarities of the Yethohn tribes*-*-* 

Madge Gordon was descended from the Faas 

by the mother's side, and was married to a 

Young. She was a remarkable personage-— of 

a very commanding presence, and high stature^ 

being nearly six feet high* She had a large 

aquiline nose-<-pen^rating eyes even in her old 

age^-bushy hair, that hung around her shoulders 

from beneath a gipsy bonnet of straw — a short 

cloak of a peculiar fashion, and a long staff near*- 

ly as tall as herself. I remember her well ;"-«- 

every week she paid my father a visit for her 

€i^wmouSy when I was a little bpy, and I looked 

upon Madge with no common degree of awe 

and terror. When she spoke vehemently, (for 

she made loud complaints,) she used to strike 

lier staff upon the floor, and throw herself into 
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an attitude which it was impossible to regard 
with indifference. She tised to say that she 
could bring from the remotest parts of the isl- 
and, friends to revenge her quarrel, while she 
sat motionless in her cottage ; and she frequent- 
ly boasted that there was a time when she was 
of still more considerable importance, for therft 
were at her wedding fifty saddled asses^ and 
unsaddled asses without number. If Jean 
Gordon was the prototjrpe of the character of 
Meg Merrilies, I imagine Madge must have sat 
to the unknown author as the representative of 
herjocrson. " — (Blackwood's Magazine, toL i» 
p. 66.) 

How far Blackwood's ingenious correspond- 
ent was right, how far mistaken in his conjec- 
ture, the reader has been informed." 

To pass to a character of a very different de- 
scription. Dominie Sampson, the reader may 
easily suppose that a poor modest humble scho- 
lar, who has won his way through the classics^ 
yet has fallen to leeward in the voyage of life, is 
no uncommon personage in a country, where a 
certain portion of learning is easily attained by 
those who are willing to suffer hunger and thirst 
in exchange for acquiring Greek and Latin. But 
there is a far more exact prototype of the wor- 
dbr jDominie^ upou wVvVcVv \s foxxwdkft,^^^ ^^xv 
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which he performs m the romance, and which, 
for certain particular reasons, must be expressed 
very generally. 

Such a preceptor as Mr Sampson is supposed 
to have been, was actually tutor in the family 
of a gentleman of considerable property. The 
young lads, his pupils, grew up and went out in 
the world, but the tutor continued to reside in 
the &mily, nq uncommon circumstance in Scotp- 
land (in former days,) where food and shelter 
were readily afforded to humble friends and de- 
pendents. The Laird's predecessors had been 
imprudent, he himself was passive and unfortu- 
nate. Death swept away his sons, whose suc- 
cess in life might have balanced his own bad 
luck and incapacity. Debts increased and funds 
diminished, until ruin came. The estate was 
sold; and the old man was about to remove 
from the house of his fathers, to go he knew 
not whither, when, like an old piece of furni- 
ture, which, left alone in its wonted corner, may 
hold together for a long while, but breaks to 
pieces on an attempt to move it, he fell down on 
his own threshold under a paralytic affection.. 

The tutor awakened as from a dream. He 
saw his patron dead, and that his patron's only 
remaining child, an elderly woman, now neither 
graceful nor beautiful, if she had ever been ei- 
ther the one or the other, had by this calamity 
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become a homeless and peDniles» orphan. H 
addressed her nearly in the words which Dom 
nie Sampson uses to Miss Bertram, and profesm 
his determination not to leave her. According 
Ij, roused to the es^ercise of talents which ha 
long slumbered, he opened a little school, an 
supported his patron's child for the rest of h< 
life, treating her with the same humUe obsa 
ranee and devoted attention which he had use 
towards her in the days of her prosperity. 

Such is the outline of Dominie Sampson' 
real story, in which there is neither romandc ifl 
ddent nor sentimental passion ; bat which, p^ 
haps, from the rectitude and simplicity of cha 
racter whidi it di^lays, may interest the hear 
and fill the eye of the reader as irresistibly, a 
if it respected distresses of a more dignified oi 
refined character. 

These preliminary notices concerning the t^ 
of Ouy Mannering, and some of the character: 
introduced, may save the author and reader, ii 
the present instance, the trouble of writing am 
perusing a long string of detached notes. 

ABBOTSFOBDy \ 

August 1, 1629. J 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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GUY MANNERING. 

The Whaap P. S, 1 1 L 

ThjC Hope, often prcmounced Whaap, is the shelter- 
ed part or hollow of the hill. Hoffl ho^y haqf^ and 
keoeny are all modifications of the same word. 

Eassel akd Wbssbl«— p. 9, L 5. 
Provincial iat eastwaid and westward. 

Clecking time. — P. 9, 1. 5, (foot.) 
Hatching time* 

The Groaning Malt.— P. 32, L 19. 

The groaning maU mentioned in the text was the ale 
brewed for the purpose of being drunk after the lady or 
goodwife's safe delivery. The ken'no has a more an- 
cient source, and perhaps the custom may be derived 
from the secret rites of the Bona Dea, A laige and 
rich Cheese was made by the women of the family, with 
great affectation of secrecy, for the refreshment of the 
gossips who were to attend at die canny minute. This 
was die ken-no^ so called because its exiatenoe was se- 
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cret (that is, presumed to be so) from all the males 
the mmily, but especially from the husband and masi 
He was, accordingly, expected to conduct himself a 
he knew of no such preparation, to act as if desirous 
press the female guests to refreshments, and to seem s 
prised at their obstinate refrisal. But the instant 
back was turned the ken-no was produced ; and after 
had eaten their fill, with a proper accompaniment of i 
groaning malty the remainder was divided among i 
gossips, each carrying a large portion home with 1 
same affectation, of great secrecy. 

The Bay.— p. 44, L 5, (/qoU) 

The outline of the above description, as £ir ast 
supposed ruins are concerned, will be found somewl 
to resemble the noble remains of Carlaverock Cast 
six or seTen miles from Dumfries, and near to Lochi 
moss* 

Cut ben whids, and stow them — a Gentry 
Cove of the Ken. — P. 49, 1. 3, 

Meaning, — stop your uncivil language. That is 
gentleman from the house below. 

Schnaps. — P. 49, 1. 2, (fooU) 
A dram of liquor. 

Carried off by the Gipsies like a second 
Adam Smith. — P. 81, 1. 12. 

The &ther of Economical Philosophy was, when 
child, actually carried off by gipsies, and remained soi 
hours in their possession. 

Giles Baillie*— 1?»^5>l. 5. 
This anecdote is a UtenSl tacu 
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Sdnkets.^ — P, 81, 1. 1. 
Delicacies. 

Humble Cow P. 99, 1. 6, (foot.) 

. • A cow without horns. 

Dead-thraw. — p. 105, 1. 3. 
Death-agony. 

Sheriff-depute.— P. 106, L 1% 

The Scottish Sheriff discharges, on such occasions as 
that now mentioned, pretty much the same duty as the 
English Coroner. 

The Cabaret— Mumps's Ha'.— P. 242, 1. 1. 

It is fitting to explain to the reader the locality de- 
scribed in this chapter. There is, or rather I should say 
there toas, a little inn, called Mumps's Hall, that is, be- 
ing interpreted, Beggar's Hotel, near to Gilsland, which 
had not then attained its present &me as a Spa. It was 
a hedge alehouse, where the Border burners of either 
x>untry often stopped to refresh themselves and their 
oags, in their way to and from the &irs and trysts in 
Cumberland, and especially those who came from or 
i^ent to Scotland, through a barren and lonely district, 
vrithout either road or pathway, emphatically called the 
Waste of Bewcastle. At the period when the adven- 
:ures described in the novel are supposed to have taken 
place, there were many instances of attacks by freeboot- 
ers on those who travelled through this wild district, 
lod Mumps's Ha' had a bad reputation for harboiuing 
he banditti who committed such depredations. 

An old and sturdy yeoman belonging to the SoottUK 
ide, by simame an Armstrong or Elliot, \)\x^ 'W^ VaaswcL 
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by his soubriquet of Fightuig Charlie of Liddesdale, 
and still remembered for tne courage he displayed in the 
frequent frays which took place on the Border £fty or 
six^ years since, had the following adventure in the 
Waste, which suggested the idea of the scene in the 
text: 

Charlie had been at Stagshaw-bank fair, had sold his 
sheep or cattle, or whatever he had brought to market, 
and was on his return to Liddesdale. There were then 
no coimtry banks where cash could be deposited, and 
bills received instead, which greatly encouraged robbery 
in that wild country, as the objects of plunder were usu- 
ally fraught with gold. The robbera had spies in the 
fair, by means of whom they generally knew whose purse 
was best stocked, and who took a lonely and desolate 
road homeward, — those, in short, who were best worth 
robbing, and likely to be most easily robbed. 

All this Charlie knew fidl well ; but he had a pair of 
excellent pistok, and a dauntless heart. He stopped at 
Mumps^s Ha*, notwithstanding the evil character of the 
place. His hoBse wbb accommodated where it might 
have the necessary rest and feed of com ; and Chaiiie 
himself, a dashing fellow,^ grew gracioua with the land* 
kdy, a buxom quean, who used all the influence in her 
fOYfei to induce him to stop all night. The landlord 
was from home> she said, and it was ill passing the 
Waste, as twilight must needs descend on him before ha 
gained the Scottish side, which was reckoned the safest. 
But Fighting Charlie, though he suiSered himself to be 
detained later than was prudent, did not account Mumps*s 
Ha* a safe place to quarter in during the n^ht. He tore 
himself away, there£)re> from Meg's good hie and kind 
words, and mounted hia nag,, having first examined his 
pistols, and tried by the ramrod whether the charge re- 
mained in them. 

He proceeded a mile or two> at a round trot, when, 
as the Waste stretched black before him, apprehensions 
began to awaken in hia mlud> ^^artly arising out of Meg*s 
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uausnal Idncbess, which he could not help thinking had 
lather a suspicious appearance. He, therefore, resolved 
to reload his pistols, lest the powdet had become damp ; 
but what was his surprise when he drew the charge, to 
find neither powder nor ball, while each barrel had been 
carefully BUled with tou), up to the space which the load* 
ing had occupied ; and, the priming of the weapons be- 
ing left untouched, nothing but actually drawing and ex- 
amining the charge could have discovered the inefficiency 
of his anns till the fatal minute arrived when their ser- 
vices were required. Charlie bestowed a hearty Liddes- 
dale curse on his landlady, and reloaded his pistols with 
care and accuracy, having now no doubt that he was to 
be waylaid and assaulted. He was not &r engaged in 
the Waste, which was then, and is now, traversed only 
by such routes as are described in the text, when two 
or three fellows, disguised and variously armed, started 
from a moss-hag, while, by a glance behind him, (for, 
marching as the Spaniard says, with his beard on his 
shoulder, he reconnoitred in every direction,) Charlie 
instantly saw retreat was impossible, as other two stout 
men appeared behind him at some distance. The Bor- 
derer lost not a moment in taking his resolution, and 
boldly trotted against his enemies in front, who called 
loudly on him to stand and deliver ; Charlie spurred on, 
and presented his pistol. " D — n your pistol," said the 
foremost robber ; whom Charlie to his dying day protest- 
ed he believed to have been the landlord of Mumps's 
Ha', — " D — n your pistol I I care not a curse for it* — 
" Ay, lad," said the deep voice of Fighting Charlie, 
" but the toivs out now" He had no occasion to utter 
another word ; the rogues, surprised at findings man of 
redoubted courage well armed, instead of being defence- 
less, took to the moss in every direction, and he passed 
on his way without further molestation. 

The author has heard this story told by persons wha 
received it from Fighting Charlie himself ; he has alsa 
heard that Mumps's Ha' was afterwards the scene of 
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some other atrocious villany, for which the people of the 
house suffered. But these are all tales of at least half a 
century old, and the Waste has been for many years as 
safe as any place in the kingdom. 

Jamie Grieve the Keeper. — P. 248, 1. 1, fjbatj 

Tarn Hudson. The real name of this veteran sports- 
man is now restored. 

Scouring the Cramp-Ring. — P. 252, 1. 1. 

To scour the cramp-ring, is said metaphorically, for 
being thrown into fetters, or, generally, into prison. 

Dandie Dinmont. — End of Chap. XXIII, p. 261. 

The author may here remark, that the character of 
Dandie Dinmont was drawn from no individual. A do- 
zen, at least, of stout Liddesdale yeomen with whom he 
has been acquainted, and whose hospitality he has shared 
in his rambles through that wild country, at a time when 
it was totally inaccessible save in the manner described in 
the text, might lay claim to be the prototype of the rough, 
but fidthful, hospitable, and generous farmer. But one 
circumstance occasioned the name to be fixed upon a most 
respectable individual of this class, now no more. Mr 
James Davidson of Hindlee, a tenant of Lord Douglas, 
besides the points of blimt honesty, personal strength, 
and hardihood, designed to be expressed in the character 
of Dandie Dinmont, had the humour of naming a celci- 
brated race of terriers which he possessed, by the generic 
names of Mustard and Pepper, (according as their colour 
was yellow or greyish-black,) without any other indivi- 
dual distinction, except as according to the nomenclature in 
the text. Mr Davidson resided at Hindlee, a wild &rm, 
on the very edge of the Teviotdale mountains, and bor- 
dering close on Liddesdale, where the rivers and brooks 
divide as they take their course to the Eastern and West- 
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em seas. His passion for the chase, in all its forms, hut 
especially for fox-hunting, as followed in the fashion de- 
scribed in the next chapter, in conducting which he was 
skilful beyond most men in the South Highlands, was 
the distinguishing point in his character. 

When the tale on which these comments are written 
became rather popular, the name of Dandie Dinmont was 
generally given to him, which Mr Davidson received with 
great good humour, only saying, while he distinguished 
the author by the name applied to him in the country, 
where his own is so common — " that the Sheriflp had not 
written about him mair than about other folk, but only 
about his dogs." An English lady of high rank and &- 
shion being desirous to possess a brace of the celebrated 
Mustard and Pepper terriers, expressed her wishes in a 
letter, which was literally addressed to Dandie Dinmont, 
under which very generd direction it reached Mr David- 
son, who was justly proud of the application, and failed 
not to comply with a request which did him and his &- 
vourite attendants so much honour. 

I trust I shall not be considered as offending the mem- 
mory of a kind and worthy man, if I mention a little 
trait of character which occurred in Mr Davidson's last 
illness. I use the words of the excellent clergyman wha 
attended him, who gave the account to a reverend gen- 
tleman of the same persuasion : — 

" I read to Mr Davidson the very suitable and inter- 
esting truths you addressed to him. He listened to 
them with great seriousness, and has uniformly display- 
ed a deep concern about his soul's salvation. He died 
on the first Sabbath of the year (1820) ; an apoplectic 
stroke deprived him in an instant of all sensation, but 
happily his brother was at his bedside, for he had de- 
tained him firom the meeting-house that day to be near 
him, although he felt himself not much worse than usual. 
— -So you have got the last little Mustard that the hand 
of Dandie Dinmont bostowed. 

'' His ruling passion was strong eveu on llv% «^« oC 
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4eath. Mr Baillle's fox-hounds had started a fox oppo- 
site to his window a few weeks ago, and as soon as he 
heard the sound of the dogs, his eyes glistened ; he in- 
sisted on getting out of bed, and with much difficulty 
got to the window, and there enjoyed the fun, as he call- 
ed it. When I came down to ask for him, he said, * he 
had seen Reynard, but had not seen his death. If it 
had been the will of Providence, ' he added, ' I would 
have liked to have been after him ; but I am glad that I 
^ot to the window, and am thankful for what I saw, ior 
It has done me a great deal of good. ' Notwithstanding 
these eccentricities, (adds the sensible and liberal clergy- 
man,) I sincerely hope and believe he has gone to a bet- 
ter world, and better company and enjoyments. " 

If some part of this little narrative may excite a smile, 
it is one which is consistent with the most perfect le- 
spect for the simple-minded invalid, and his kind and 
judicious religious instructor, who, we hope, will not be 
displeased with our giving, we trust, a correct edition of 
an anecdote which has been pretty generally circulated. 
The race of Pepper and Mustard are in the highest esti- 
mation at this day, not only for vermin-killing, but for 
intelligence and fidelity. Those who, like the author, 
.possess a brace of them, consider them as very desirable 
companions* 

A Waster — P. 278, 1. 3. 

Or leister. The long spear is used for striking ; but 
there is a shorter, which is cast from the hand, and with 
which an experienced sportsman hits the fish with singu- 
lar dexterity. 

A Pair o' Cleeks.— P, 281, 1. 15. 

The Cleek here intimated, is the iron hook, or hooks, 

depending horn the chimney of a Scotch cottage, on 

which the pot is suspended from boiling. The same ap- 

jpendage is oAen called the crook* The salmon is osuaiiy 
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diied hf hang^g it up, after bcir^ split and nibbed with 
salty in the smoke of the turf fire above the cleeks, where 
it is said to reist, that preparation being so termed. The 
salmon thus preserved is eaten as a delicacy, under the 
name of kipper, a luxury to which Dr Redgill has given 
his sanction as an ingredient of the Scottish breakfast*— » 
See the excellent novel entitled *^ Marriage* " 

WiTTSii8.--P. 283, L IL 

The barbs of the spear* 

RouGHiES P. 283, 1. 12. 

When dry splinters, or branches, are used as iuel tp 
supply the light for burning the water, as it is called, they 
are tenned, as in the text, Roughies. When r^gs, dip- 
ped in tar, are employed, they are called Hards, proba* 
Uy from the Frendu 

Armstrongs and EiiLiots* — P* 284, L 3* 

The distinction of individuals by nicknames when 
ihey possess no property, is slill common on the Border, 
and indeed necessary, from the number of persons hav- 
ing the same name* In the snail iniiage of Lostnither, 
m Roxburgh^ire, thei^ dwek, in the memory of man, 
four inhabitants, called Andrew, or Dandie Oliver. Th^ 
were distinguished as Dandie Eassil-gate, Dandie Wassi^ 
gate, Dandie Thuml»e, and Dandie Dumbie. The two 
fest had their names from living eastward and westward 
in the street of the village ; the third from something po- 
ooliar in the oonfonnadon of his thumb ; the fourth from 
his taciturn habits* 

It is told as a well-knowii jfst, that a beggar woman, 
repulsed from door to door as she solicited qnarteni 
through a village of Annandale, acked, in her despair, if 
titere were no Christians io the f^ace. Td vAack the 
liearerS} oooduding that «he enqdood ft» «dnie peMons 
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SO simamedy answered, ** Na, na, there are nae Chris- 
tians here ; we are a' Johnstones and Jardines. ** 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. — P. 288> 1. 10. 

It would be affectation to alter this reference. But 
the reader will understand, that it was inserted to keep 
up the author's incognito, as he was not likely to be sus- 
pected of quoting his own works. This explanation is 
also applicable to one or two similar passages, in this and 
the other novels, introduced for the same reason. 

Gipsy Superstitions. — P. 295-6. 

The mysterious rites in which Meg Merrilies is de* 
scribed as engaging, belong to her character as a queen of 
her race. All know that gipsies in every count^ daim 
acquaintance with the gift of fortime-teUing ; but, as is 
' ofiien the case, they are liable to the superstitions of 
which they avail themselves in others. The correspond- 
ent of Blackwood, quoted in the Introduction to this 
Tale, gives us some mformation on the subject of their 
credulity. 

** I have ever understood, " he says^ speaking of the 
Yetholm gipsies, *^ that they are extremely superstitious 
—-carefully noticing the formation of the clouds, the flight 
,of particular birds, and the soughing of the winds, be- 
fore attempting any enterprise. They have been knovm 
•for several successive days to turn back with their loaded 
carts, asses, and children, on meeting with persons whom 
they considered of unlucky aspect ; nor do they ever pro- 
ceed on their summer peregrinations without some pro- 
pitious omen of their fortunate return. They also bum 
the clothes of their dead, not so much from any appre- 
.hension of infection being communicated by them, as the 
conviction that the very circumstance of wearing them 
would shorten the days of their living. They Ukewiae 
iCareMly watch the corpse by iti^t axvd ^v^ \.^ \L^ tune 
afwterm&at, and conceive ibat ^ iQi^ ^«i^ >^a!&s\Ka «^. /^ 
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ke-wake* of those who felt in their dead'thrato the a- 
)mes and terrors of remorse," 

These notions are not peculiar to the gipsies ; but hav« 
g been once generally entertained among the Scottish 
»mmon people, are now only found among those who 
e the most rude in their habits, and most devoid of in- 
roction. The popular idea, that the protracted strug- 
e between life and death is painfully prolonged by keep- 
g the door of the apartment shut, was received as cer- 
in by the superstitious eld of Scotland. But neither 
as it to be th]X)wn wide open. To leave the door ajar, 
as the plab adopted by the old crones who imderstood 
le mysteries of death-beds and lykewakes. In that case, 
lere was room for the imprisoned spirit to escape ; and 
!t an obstacle, we have been assured, was offered to the 
itrance of any frightful form which might otherwise .in- 
ode itself. The threshold of a habitation was in some 
trt a sacred limit, and the subject of much superstition. 
. bride, even to this day, is always lifted over it, a rule 
irived apparently from the Romans. 

The Redding Straik. — P. 297, 1. 11. 

The redding straik, namely, a blow received by a peaoe- 
iker who interferes betwixt two combatants, to redd or 
parate them, is proverbially said to be the most danger- 
is blow a man can receive. 

KiNCHEN MoRT. — P. 303, 1. 6. 
A girl. 

Milling in the Darkmans. — P. 303, 1. 8. 
Murder by night. 

Lap and Pannel.— P. 303, 1, 18. 
"Liquor and food* 



\ 
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Upright Mail— P. SOS, 1. 11. \ 

The leader (and greatest rogue) of the gang. 

Cloyed a Dot-— P. 808, L 13. 

Stolen a rag. 

Trine to the Cheatt-P. 303, L IS. 
Get imprisoned and hanged. 

Strammel.— P. 803, L 18. 
Stcaw. 

BiNO Out and Tour*— P. 304, L 2. 
Go out and watch. 

Frummagem'd YOU. — ^P. 304, 1. 9. 

Throttled you. 

Bought so many Brooms. — P. 305, L 17. 

Got so many wairants out. 

Sing out.— P. 305, L 6, (foot. J 

To sing out or whistle in the cage, is when a lOgaO) 
being apprehended, peaches against his comrades. 

Addition to the sentence, P. 352, 1. 6, ending with 
** a light to his neighbours/' " and perhaps raise him to 
the eminence sometimes attained by a shrewd, worldly) 
busthn^ man of business, when, settled among a genera- 
tion of country gentlemen, he become^, in Buns's Ian- 
guage,- 

The tongue of the tmmp * to them a*. 

* The tongue of the trump is the wire of the Jew's 
harp, that which gives sound to the whole instrument. 
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No Free to Swear. — P. 356, 1. 18. 

me of the strict dissenters decline taking an oath 
3 a civil magistrate. 

Skits.— P. 357, L 10. 
icks* 

Gan up the Lawn-market." — P. 359, 1. 20. 

e procession of the criminds to the gallows of old , 
hat direction, moving, as the schbolboy rhyme had 

Up the Lawn-market, 
Down the West Bow, 
Up the lang ladder. 
And down the little tow. 

Shand. — P. 133, 1. 4i.Jrom hottomi 
at expression for base coin. 
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Dry-Handed P. 5, L S, (fooU) 

Unarmed. 

Whistled. — P. 6, L 1. ' 
Given information to the party concerned. 

Darbies. — P. 6| 1. 6« 
Handcuffs. 

Swore by the Salmon. — P. 34, 1. 9. 
The great and inviolable oath of the strolling tribes. 

The Memorial. — P. 62, 1. 5, (foot.) 

The Scottish Memorial corresponds to the Englis 
brief. 

Dr Robertson's Colleague. — P. 72, L 20. 

T^is was the celebrated Dr Erskine, a distinguishc 
dergyman, and a most exceUeut man. 
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lie father of Dr Erskine was an eminent lawyer, and 
[nstitutes of the Law of Scotland are to this day the 
-book of students of that science* 

The Hirsel P. 97, 1. 14. 

lie Stock of Sheep. 

LiDDESDALE. — P. 97, 1. 17. 

rhe roads of Liddesdale, in Dandle Dinmont*s days, 
Id not be said to exist, and the district was only ac- 
iible through a succession of tremendous morasses. 
3ut thirty years ago, the author himself was the first 
Km who ever drove a little open carriage into these 
Is ; the excellent roads by which they are now tra- 
ied being then in some progress. The people stared 
1 no small wonder at a sight which many of them had 
er witnessed in their lives before. 

Tappit Hen.— p. 108, 1. 19. 

rhe Tappit Hen contained three quarts of daret— 

Wed she loed a Hawick gill, 
And leugh to see a Tappit Hen. 

tave seen one of these formidable stoups at Provost 
swell's at Jedburgh, in the days of yore. It was a 
irter measure, the claret being in ancient days served 
n the tap, and had the figure of a hen upon the lid. 
later times, the name was given to a glass bottle of 
same dimensions. These are rare apparitions among 
degenerate topers of modem days. 

Convivial Habits op the Scottish Bar. — 

P. 108. 

The account given by Mr Pleydell, of his sitting down 
the midst of a revel to draw an appeal case, was taken 
m a story tQld me by an aged gentleman, of the ^Ider 
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Vrmi&ai Dtmdu of Amiston, (istlier of the yoni^ 
President, and a£ Lord Melville.) It had been diov^ 
very desirable, while that distinguished lawyer was King'f 
counsel, that his assistance should be obtained in draw- 
ing an appeal case, which, as occa^on for such writings 
then rarely occurred, was held to be matter of great 
nicety. The Solicitor employed for the appellant, at- 
tended by my informant acting as his clerk, went to the 
Lord Advocate's chambers in the Fishmarket Close, as 
I think. It was Saturday at noon, the Court was just 
dismissed, the Lord Advocate had changed his dress I 
and booted himself, and his servant and horses were al L 
the foot of the close to carry him to Amiston. It was ^ 
scarcely possil^e to get him to listen to a -word respect- 
ing business. The mly agent, however, on pretence of 
asking one or two questions, which would not detain him 
half an hour^ drew his Lordship, who was no less an 
eminent bon vivant than a lawyer of unequalled talent, to 
take a whet at a celebrated tavern, when the learned coun- 
sel became gradually involved in a spirited discussion of 
the law points of the case. At length it occurred to him, 
that he might as well ride to Amiston in the cool of the 
evening. The horses were directed to be put in the 
stable, but not to be unsaddled. Dinner was ordered, 
the law was laid aside for a time, and the bottle drcu* 
lated very freely. At nine o'clock at night, after he had 
been honouring Bacchus for so many hours, the Lord 
Advocate ordered his horses to be unsaddled, — ^pi^r, 
pen and ink, were brought — ^he began to dictate the ap- 
peal case — and continued at his task till four o'clock the 
next morning. By next day's post, the solicitor sent the 
case to London, a chef-d'oeuvre of its kind ; and in which, 
my informant assured me, it was not necessary on re- 
visal to correct five words. I am not, therefore, con- 
scious of having overstepped accuracy in describing the 
manner in which Scottish lawyers of the old time occa- 
sionally united the worship of Bacchus wi^ that of The- 
mis. My infonnant was Alexander Keith^ Esq. grand- 
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Ubex to my fri^d^ the present Sir Alexander Keithi of 
fiiivdatoxiey and i^prentice at the time to the writer who 
conducted the cause. 

Ilka Waf Carle. — P. Ill, 1. II. 
Every insignifieant churl. 

The Bowl o' a Pint Stoup.^P. 189, 1. 3. 

The handle of a 8toup of liquor ; than which, our 
proverb seems to infer, there is nothing comes more rea- 
dily to the grasp. 

HiELAND.— P. 259, 1. 15, 

« 

It may not be unnecessary to tell southern readers, 
that the mountainous country in the south-western bor- 
ders of Scotland, is called Hieland, though totally dif- 
ferent from the much more mountainous and more ex- 
tensive districts of the north, usually accented Hielands. 

Gipsy Cookery.— P. 302. 

We must ag^ have recourse to the contribution to 
Blackwood's Magazine, April 1817 : — 

** To the admirers of good eating, gipsy cookery seems 
to have little to recommend it. I can assure you, how- 
ever, that the cook of a nobleman of high distinction, a 
person who never reads even a novel without 'an eye to 
the enlargement of the culinary science, has added to the 
Almanach des Gourmands, a certain Pottage ^ la Meg 
Merrilies de Demcletu^h, consisting of game and poul- 
try of all kinds, stewed with v^tabks into a soup, which 
rivals in savour and richness the gallant messes of Ca* 
macho's wedding ; and which the Baron of Bradwardine 
would certainly have reckoned among the £|mLcs Iopj^ 
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The artist alluded to in this passage, is Mons. Flo" 
irence, cook to Henry and Charles, late Dukes of Buc- 
cleuch> and of great eminence in his profession. 

« My Old Friend B."— P. 241, 1. 18- 

The B., (Burnet,) whose taste for the evening meal 
of the ancients is quoted by Mr Pleydell, was the cele- 
brated metaphysician and excellent man, Lord Monbod- 
do, whose ccencB will not be soon forgotten by those 
who have shared his classic hospitality. As a Scottish 
Judge, he took the designation of his family estate. His 
philosophy, as is well known, was of a fancinil and some* 
what fantastic character ; but his learning was deep, and 
he was possessed of a singular power of eloquence, which 
reminded the hearer of the os rotundum of the Grove or 
Academe. Enthusiastically partial to classical habits, 
his entertainments were always given in the evening, 
when there was a circulation of excellent Bordeaux in 
flasks garlanded with roses, which were also strewed on 
the table after the manner of Horace. The best society, 
whether in respect of rank or literary distinction, was al- 
ways to be found in St John Street, Canongate. The 
conversation of the excellent old man, his high, gentle- 
manlike, chivalrous spirit, the learning and wit with 
which he defended his £inciful paradoxes, the kind and 
liberal spirit of his hospitality, must render these nodes 
ccencsque dear to all who, like the author, (though then 
young,) had the honour of sitting at his board. 

Lawyers' Sleepless Nights. — P. 245, L 8. 

It is probably true, as observed by Counsellor Pley- 
dell, that a lawyer's anxiety about his case, supposing 
him to have been some time in practice, will seldom dis- 
turb his rest or digestion. Clients will, however, some- 
times fondly entertain a different opinion. I was told, 
by an excellent judge, now no more, of a country gentle- 
maxi, viho^ addressing his Itading counsel, my informer. 
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then an ndvoeate in great practiice, on the jnorntng of the 
day on which the case was to he pleaded, said, with sin« 
gmar t)onhommie, " Weel, my lord, (die counsel wa? 
Lord Advocate,) the awful day is come at last. I have 
nae been able to sleep a wink for thinking of it— nor, I 
daresay, your Lordship either/' 

Thack and RapEi— P, 253, L 13. 

Wfatti a fiffmer's crop is got safely into the barn-yard, 
it k aaid to be made fast with thack and rape— Anglic6> 
gtcaw and rope. 

Spleuchan.— P. 268, 1. 12. 

A Spleuchan is a tobacco pouch, occasionally used as 
a purse. 

To Gang about Whistling. — P. 268, L 4, 

(foot.) 

Whistling, among the tenantry of a large estate, is 
when an individual gives such information to the pro- 
prietor, or his managers* as to occasion the rent of his 
neighbours' &rms being raised, which, for obvious rea«- 
8ons» is held a very unpopular practice* 

A Herezeld. — P. 328, 1. 4, (fooU) 

This hard word is placed in the mouth of one of the 
aged tenants. In the old feudal tenures, the herezeld 
constituted the best horse or other animal on the vassal's 
lands, become the right of the superior. The only rem- 
nant of this custom is what is called the sasine, or a &e 
of certain estimated value, paid to the sheriff of the coun- 
ty, who gives possession to the vassals of the crown* 

VOL* XVIII* lie 
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ToRRBNCB AND Waldie. — P. 342, L 12. 

This is, in its circumstances and issue, actually a case 
tried and reported. 

Hattbraick's Shackles. — P. 346, 1. 12. 

This mode of securing prisoners was universally prac- 
tised in Scotland after condemnation. When a man re- 
c«iv«d sentence of death, he was put upon the Gad^ as 
it was calledi that is, secured to the bar of iron in the 
mwner mentioned in the text. The practice subsisted 
in Edinbuigh till the old jail was taken down some yeais 
tinc^ mhI peihaps may be still in use. 

CcJACios— p. 357, L 21. 
TW $ii^Efu)ar mconsisteiicy hinted at is now, in a great 
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occurrences. It is therefore with pleasure he notices 
some pieces of local history and tradition, which have 
been supposed to coincide with the fictitious persons, in- 
cidents, and scenery of Guy Mannering. 

The prototype of Dirk Hatteraick is considered as 
having been a Dutch skipper called Yawkins. This man 
was well known on the coast of Galloway and Dumfiies- 
shire, as sole proprietor and master of a Buchkar^ or 
smuggling lugger, called the Black Prince. Being dis'- 
tinguished by his nautical skill and intrepidity, his vessel 
was frequently freighted, and his own services employ- 
ed, by Frendi, Dutch, Manx, and Scottish smuggling 
companies. 

A person well known by the name of Buckkar-tea, 
from having been a noted sm.uggler of that article, and 
also by that of Bogle- Bush, the place of his residence, 
assured my kind informant Mv Train, that he had fre- 
quently seen upwards of two hundred Lingtow-men as- 
semble at one time, and go off into the interior of the 
country, frilly laden with contraband goods. 

In those nalcyon days of the free trade, the fixed price 
for carmng a box of tea, or bale of tobacco, from the 
coast of Galloway to Edinburgh, was fifteen shillings, 
and a man with two horses carried four such packages. 
The trade was entirely destroyed by Mr Pitt's celebrated 
commutation law, which, by reducing the duties upon 
exciseable articles, enabled the lawful dealer to compete 
with the smuggler. The statute was called in Galloway 
and Dumfries- shire, by those who had thriven upon the 
contraband trade, " the burning and starving act." 

Sure of such active assistance on shore, Yawkins de- 
meaned himself so boldly, that his mere name was a ter- 
ror to the officers of the revenue. He availed himself of 
the fears which his presence inspired on one particular 
night, when, happening to be ashore with a considerable 
quantity of goods in his sole custody, a strong party of 
excisemen came down on him. Far from shunning the 
attack, Yawkins sprung forward, shoutings ^' Com^ oi^^ 
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my lads ; Yawkins is before you." The revenue officers^ 
were intimidated, and relinquished their prize^ though de- 
fended only by the courage and address of a single man. 
On his proper element, Yawkins was equally suoceasfiil. 
On one occasion, he was landing his cargo at the Manx- 
man's lake, near Kirkcudbright, when two revenue cutters 
(the Pigmy and the Dwarf) hove in sight at aoce on dif* 
ferent tacks, the one coming round by die Isles <^ Fleet, 
the other between the point of Rueberry and the Muckle 
Ron. The dauntless free-trader instantly weighed anchor, 
and bore down right between the luggers, so close that 
he tossed his hat on the deck of the one, and his wig on 
that of the other, hoisted a cask to his maintop, to show 
his occupation, and bore away under an extraordinary 
pressure of canvass, without receiving injury. To ac- 
count for these and other haiivbreadth escapes, popular 
superstition alleged that Yawkins insured his celebrated 
Buckkar by compounding with the devil for one-tenth oi 
his crew every voyage. How they arranged the aej^an^ 
tion of the stock and tithes, is lefl; to our conjecture. 
The Buckkar was perhaps called the Black Prince in 
honour of the formidable insurer. 

The Black Prince used to discharge her carko at Luce, 
Balcarry, and elsewhere on the coast ; but her owner's &- 
vourite landing-places were at the entrance of the Dee 
and the Cree, near the old Castle of Rueberry, about six 
miles below Kirkcudbright. There is a cave of large 
dimensions in the vicinity of Rueberry, which, from its 
being frequently used by Yawkins, and his supposed con* 
nexion with the smugglers on the shore, is now called 
Dirk Hatteraick*s Cave. Strangers who visit this place, 
the scenery of which is highly romantic, are also shown» 
mider the name of the Ganger's Loup, a tremendous pre- 
cipice, being the same, it is asserted, from which Kenne- 
.dy was precipitated. 

Meg Merrilies is in Galloway considered as having 
had her origin in the traditions concerning the celebrated 
flam Marsbaip one of the loyal consorts of Willie Mar* 
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shal, more commonly called the Caird of Barullion, King 
of the Gipsies of the Western Lowlands. That potentate 
was himself deserving of notice, from the following pecu- 
liarities. He was bom in the parish of Kirkmichael, a- 
bout the year 1671 ; and as he died at Kirkcudbright, 
23d November, 1792, he must then have been in the 
one hundred and twentieth year of his age. It cannot be 
said that this unusually long lease of existence was noted 
by any peculiar excellence of conduct or habits of life. 
Willie had been pressed or enlisted in the army seven 
times ; and had deserted as often ; besides three times 
running away from the naval service. He had been seven- 
teen times lawfully married ; and besides such a reasona- 
bly large share of matrimonial comforts, was, after his 
hundredth year, the avowed father of four children, by 
less legitimate affections. He subsisted in his extreme 
old age by a pension from the present Earl of Selkirk's 
grand&ther. Will Marshall is buried in Kirkcudbright 
Church, where his monument is still shown, decorated 
with a scutcheon suitably blazoned with two tups' horns 
and two cutty spoons. 

In his youth he occasionally took an evening walk on 
the highway, with the purpose of assisting travellers by 
relieving them of the weight of their purses. On one 
occasion, the Caird of Barullion robbed the Laird of Bar- 
gaily, at a place between Carsphaim and Dalmellington* 
His purpose was not achieved without a severe struggle^ 
in which the Gipsy lost his bonnet, and was obliged to 
escape, leaving it on the road. A respectable farmer 
happened to be the next passenger, and seeing the bonnet^ 
alighted, took it up, and rather imprudently put it on his 
own head. At this instant, Baigally came up with some 
assistants, and recognising the bonnet, charged the farmer 
of Bantoberick with having robbed him, and took him in- 
to custody. There being some likeness between the par- 
ties, Bargally persisted in his charge, and though the re- 
spectability of the farmer's character was proved or admit- 
ed, his trial befoie the Circuit Court^ came on according- 
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ly. The fatal bonnet lay on the table of the court i 
Bargally swore that it was the identical article worn by 
the man who robbed him ; and he and others likewise 
deponed that they had found the accused on the spot 
where the crime was committed, with the bonnet on his 
head. The case looked gloomily for the prisoner, and 
the opinion of the judge seemed un£Eiyourable. But there 
was a person in court who knew well both who did, and 
who did not, commit the crime. This was the Caird of 
BaruUion, who, thrusting himself up to the bar, near the 
place where Bargally was standing, suddenly seized on 
the bonnet, put it on his head, and looking the Laird 
full in the &ce, asked him, with a voice which attracted 
the attention of the Court and crowded audience— '' Look 
at me, sir, and tell me, by the oath you have sworn — Am 
not / the man who robbed you between Carsphaim and 
Dalmellington ? " Bargally replied, in great astonish- 
ment, " By Heaven I you are the very man." — " You 
see what sort of memory this gentleman has," said the 
volunteer pleader : " he swears to the bonnet, whatever 
features are under it. If you yourself, my Lord, will put 
it on your head, he wUl be willing to swear that your 
Lord^ip was the party who robbed him between Cars- 
phaim and Dalmellington." The tenant of Bantoberick 
was unanimously acquitted, and thus Willie Marshal in- 
geniously contrived to save an innocent man from danger, 
without incurring any himself, since Bargally*s evidence 
must have seemed to every one too fluctuating to be reli- 
ed upon. 

While the King of the Gipsies was thus laudably oc- 
cupied, his royal consort. Flora, contrived, it is said, to 
steal the hood from the Judge's gown ; for which offence, 
combined with her presumptive guilt as a gipsy, she was 
banished to New England, whence she never returned. 

Now, I cannot grant that the idea of Meg Merrilies 
WB8, in the first concoction of the character, derived from 
flora, Marafaal, seeing 1 have sJixeaA:^ ^v^^^ ^%&\\«e\\- 
0ed with Jean Gordon, and tJaat Wva^e tvo\. \Jaa VasA.^ 
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Baigally's apology for charging the same fact upon two 
several individuals. Yet I am quite content that Meg 
should be considered as a representative of her sect and 
class in general — Flora as well as others. 

The other instances in which my Gallovidian readers 
have obliged me, by assigning to 

Airy notluDg 
A local habitation and a name, 

shall also be sanctioned so far as the Author may be en- 
titled to do so. 1 think the facetious Joe Miller records 
a case pretty mudi in point ; where the keeper of a Mu« 
seum, while showing, as he said, the very sword with 
which Balaam was about to kill his ass, was interrupted 
by one of the visiters, who reminded him that Balaam 
was not possessed of a sword, but only wished for one. 
" True, sir," replied the ready-witted Cicerone ; " but 
this is the very sword he wished for." The Audior, in 
application of this story, has only to add, that though 
ignorant of the coincidence between the fictions of the 
tale and some real circumstances, he is contented to be- 
lieve he must unconsciously have thought or dreamed of 
the last, while engaged in the composition of Guy Man- 
Bering. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The present Work completes a series of ficti- 
tious narratives, intended to illustrate the man* 
Hers of Scotland at three different periods. Wa- 
verley embraced the age of our fathers, Guy 
Mannering that of our own youth, and th6 
Antiquary refers to the last ten years of the 
eighteenth century. I have, in the two last nar- 
ratives especially, sought my principal person- 
ages in the class of society who are the last to 
feel the influence of that general polish which 
assimilates to each other the manners of dif- 
ferent nations. Among the same class I have 
placed some of the scenes, in which I have en- 
deavoured to illustrate the operation of the 
higher and more violent passions ; both because 
the lower orders are less restrained by the habit 
of suppressing their feelings, and because I 
agree with my friend Wordsworth, that they sel- 
dom fail to express them in the strongest and most 
powerful language. This is, I think, peculiar- 
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ly the case with the peasantry of my own coun- 
try, a class with whom I have long been fami- 
liar. The antique force and simplicity of their 
language, often tinctured with the Oriental elo- 
quence of Scripture, in the mouths of those of 
an elevated understanding, give pathos to their 
grief, and dignity to their resentment. 

I have been more solicitous to describe man- 
ners minutely, than to arrange in any case an 
Artificial and combined narrative, and have bi^ 
to regret that I felt myself unable to unite these 
two requisites of a good Novel. 

The knavery of the Adept in the following 
sheets may appear forced and improbable; but 
we have had very late instances of the force of 
superstitious credulity to a much greater ex^ 
tent, and the reader may be assured, that this 
part of the narrative is founded on a fact of ao* 
tual occurrence* 

I have now only to express my gratitude to 
the public, for the distinguished reception which 
they have given to works, that have little more 
tlian some truth of colouring to recommend 
them, and to take my respectful leave, as on^ 
who is not likely again to solicit their favour. 



To the above Advertisement, which was pre* 
&ced to the first edition of the Antiquary^ it is 
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necessary in the present edition to add a few 
words, transferred from the Introduction to the 
Chronicles of the Canongate, respecting the 
character of Jonathan Oldbuck. 

^ I may here state generally, that although I 
have deemed historical personages free subjects 
of delineation, I have never on any occasion 
violated the respect due to private life. It was 
indeed impossible that traits proper to persons, 
both living and dead, with whom I have had 
intercourse in society, should not have risen to 
my pen in such works as Waverley, and those 
which followed it. But I have always studied 
to generalize the portraits, so that they should 
still seem, on the whole, the productions of 
&ncy, thou^ possessing some resemblance to 
real individuals. Yet I must own my attempts 
have not in this last particular been uniformly 
successful. There are men whose characters 
are so peculiarly marked, that the delineation 
of some leading and principal feature, inevita- 
bly places the whole person before you in his 
individuality. Thus, the character of Jonathan 
Oldbuck, in the Antiquary, was partly founded 
on that of an old friend of my youth, to whom 
I am indebted £ot introducing me to Shakspeare, 
and other invaluable favours ; but I thought I 
had so completely disguised the likeness, that 
it could not be recognised by any one now alive. 
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I was mistaken, however, and indeed had en- 
dangered what I desired should be considered 
as a secret ; for I afterwards learned that a high- 
ly respectable gentleman, one of the few sur- 
yiving friends of my father, and an acute critic, 
had said upon the appearance of the work, that 
he was now convinced who was the author of i: 
it, as he recognised, in the Antiquary, traces of '^ 
the character of a very intimate friend of my fa- 
ther's family." 

I have only farther to request the reader not 
to suppose that my late respected friend resem- 1^ 
bled Mr Oldbuck, either in his pedigree^or^the 
history imputed to the ideal personage. . There 
is not a single incident in the Novel which is 



i 



ci 



borrowed from his real circumstances, except- 
ing the fact that he resided in an old house Jiear 
a flourishing seaport, and that the author chan- 
ced to witness a scene betwixt him and the fe- 
male proprietor of a stage-coach, very similar 
to that which commences the history of the An^ 
tiquary. An excellent temper, with a slight de- 
gree of subacid humour ; learning, wit and 
drollery, the more poignant that they were a lit- 
tle marked by the peculiarities of an old ba- 
chelor ; a soundness of thought, rendered more 
forcible by an occasional quaintness of expres- 
sion, were, the Author conceives, the only qua- 
lities in which the creature of his imagination 
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'esembled his benevolent and excellent old 
liend. 

The prominent part performed by the Beg- 
gar in the following narrative, induces the Au- 
thor to prefix a few remarks on that character, 
IS it formerly existed in Scotland, though it is 
low scarcely to be traced. 

Many of the old Scottish mendicants were by 
10 means to be confounded with the utterly de- 
;raded class of beings who now practise that 
randering trade. Such of them as were in the 
abit of travelling through a particular district, 
rere usually well received both in the farmer's 
aV and in the kitchens of the country gentle- 
len. Martin, author of the ReliquicB Divi ' 
'ancH AndrecBj written in 1683, gives the fol- 
>wing account of one class of this order of 
len in the seventeenth century, in terms whiph 
rould induce an antiquary like Mr Oldbuck to 
egret its extinction. He conceives them to be 
escended from the ancient bards, and pro- 
eeds : — " They are called by others, and by 
lemselves, Jockies, who go about begging; and 
se still to recite the Sloggorne (gathering- 
^ords or war-cries) of most of the true ancient 
iirnames of Scotland, from old experience and 
bservation. Some of them I have discoursed^ 
nd found to have reason and discretion. One 
f them told me there were not now above 
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twelve of them in the whole isle ; but he re« 
membered when they abounded, so as at one 
time he was one of five that usually met at St 
Andrews. " 

The race of Jockies (of the above description) 
has, I suppose, been long extinct in Scotland ; 
but the old remembered beggar, even in my 
own time, like the Baccoch, or travelling crip- 
ple of Ireland, was expected to merit his quar- 
ters by something beyond an exposition of Iiis 
distresses. He was often a talkative, fisicetioiis 
£ellow, prompt at repartee, and not withheld 
from exercising his powers that way by any re- 
spect of persons, his patched doak giving him 
the privilege of the ancient jester. To be a 
gude crack, that is, to possess talents for conver- 
sation, was essential to the trade of a *^ pair 
body " of the more esteemed class ; and Bums, 
who delighted in the amusement their discourse 
afforded, seems to have looked forward with 
gloomy firmness to the possibility of himself 
becoming one day or other a member of their 
itinerant society. In his poetical works, it is 
alluded to so often, as perhaps to indicate that 
he considered the consummation as not utterly 
impossible. Thus, in the fine dedication of his 
works to Gavin Hamilton, he says,**- 

<< And when I downa yoke a naigy 
Then, Lord be thankity I can beg. " 



A^ib, in his Epistle to Davie, a brother Poeti 
he ^tes, that, in their closing career— 

« The last o% the want o% 
Ib only just to b^. " 

And after having remarked, that 

<< To lie in kilns and bams at e*en, 
Whtn banes are erased and Uude is dun. 
Is doubtless great distress ; ** 

the bard reckons up, with true poetical spirit, 
the free enjoyment of the beauties of nature, 
which might counterbalance the hardship and 
uncertainty of the life even of a mendicant. In 
<me of his prose letters, to which I have lost 
the reference, he details this idea yet more se- 
riously, and dwells upon it, as not ill adapted 
to his habits and powers. 

As the life of a Scottish mendicant of the 
aghteenth century, seems to have been contem- 
plated without much horror by Robert Burns, 
the Author can hardly have erred in giving to 
Edie Ochiltree something of poetical character 
and personal dignity, above the more abject of 
his miserable calling. The class had, in &ct, 
some privileges. A lodging, such as it was, 
was readily granted to them in some of the out- 
houses, and the usual awmcus (alms) of a hand- 
ful of meal (called a gatxpen) was scarce denied 
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by the poorest cottager. The mendicant di^ 
posed these^ according to their different qua- 
lity, in various bags around his person, and 
thus carried about with him the principal part 
of his sustenance, which he literally received 
for the asking. At the houses of the gentry, 
his cheer was mended by scraps of broken meat, 
and perhaps a Scottish " twalpenny," or Eng- 
lish penny, which was expended in snuff or 
whisky. In fact, these indolent peripatetics 
suffered much less real hardship and want of 
food, than the poor peasants from whom they 
received alms. 

If, in addition to his personal qualifications, 
the mendicant chanced to be a King's Bedes- 
man, or Blue-Gown, he belonged, in virtue 
thereof, to the aristocracy of his order^ and was 
esteemed a person of great importance. 

These Bedesmen are an order of paUpers to 
whom the Kings of Scotland were in the cus- 
tom of distributing a certain alms, in confor- 
mity with the ordinances of the Catholic Church, 
and who were expected, in return^ to pray for 
the royal welfare and that of the state. This 
order is still kept up. Their number is equal 
to the number of years which his Majesty has 
lived ; and one Blue-Gown additional is put on 
the roll for every returning royal birth-day. 
Oil the same auspicious era, each Bedes^lan 
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receives a new cloak, or gown of coarse cloth^. 
the colour light blue, with a pewter badge^ 
which confers on them the general privilege of 
asking alms through all Scotland, all laws a- 
gainst soming, masterful beggary, and every 
other species of mendicity, being suspended in 
favour of this privileged class. With his cloak, 
each receives a leathern purse, containing as 
many shillings Scots (videlicet, pennies sterling) 
as the sovereign is years old ; the zeal of their 
intercession for the king's long life receiving, it 
is to be supposed, a great stimulus from their 
own present and increasing interest in the ob- 
ject of their prayers. On the same occasion one 
of the Royal Chaplains preaches a sermon to 
the Bedesmen, who (as one of the reverend 
gentlemen expressed himself) are the most im- 
patient and inattentive audience in the world. 
Somethuig of this may arise from a feeling on 
the part of the Bedesmen, that they are paid 
for their own devotions, not for listening to those 
of others. Or, more probably, it arises from 
impatience, natural, though indecorous in men 
bearing so venerable a character, to arrive at 
the conclusion of the ceremonial of the royal 
birth-day, which, so far as they are concerned, 
ends in a lusty breakfast of bread and ale ; the 
whole moral and religious exhibition terminat* 
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ing.iaike advice, of Johnson'^ ^< Hermit hoar" 
to bis proselyte, 

« Come, my lad, and dnnk some beer.** 

Of the charity bestowed on these aged Bedes- 
men in money and clothing, there are many re- 
cords in the Treasurer's accompts* The fol- 
lowing extract, kindly supplied by Mr Mac- 
Donald of the Register House, may interest 
those whose taste is akin to that <^ Jonathan 
Oldbnck of Monkbams. 



BLEW GOWNIS. 

In the occount of Sir Robert Melvitx of Murdo- 
camj, Treasurer-Depute of King James VI«, there 
are ibe following payments. 

"Junij 1590. 

** Item, to Mr Peter Young, Elimosinar, twentie four 
gownis of blew clayth, to be gevin to xxiiij auld men, ac- 
cording to the yeiiis of his hienes age, extending to Tiij" 
yiij dniss dayth ; price of the elne xxiiij s. 

Inde, ij £ j ti. xii s. 

** Item, for sextene elnes bukrum to the saidis gownis, 
price -of the elne x s. • • lade, Tiij tL 

^' Item, twentie four pursis, and in ilk parse twentie 
four schilling, • • Inde, zxvi^ tL zyjs. 

" Item, the price of ilk purse iiij d, Inde, viij s. 

** Item, for making of die saidis gownisi • Tiij IL" 
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I the Account of John, Eari. of Mar, Great Trea* 
surer of Scotland^ and of Sir Gideon Murray of Eli- 
bank, Treasurer-Depute, the Blue Gowns also appear 
—thus: 

" Junij 1617. 

^ Item, to James Murray, merchant, for fyftene scoir 
z ehiis and ane half ehie of Uew claith to be gownis to 
ftie ane aigeit men according to the yeiris of his Majes- 
is age, at xl s. the elne, . Inde, vi S xiij ti.^ 

** Item, to workmen for careing the blewis to James 
ikman, tailyeour^ his hous, • xiij s. iiij d. 

** Item, for sex elnis and an half of harden to the saidis 
)wnis, at vj s. viij d. the elne, Inde, xliij s. iiij d. 

^' Item, to the said workmen for careing of the gownis 
I the said James Aikman's hous to the palace of Haly- 
idehous, .... xviij s. 

^^ Item, for making the saidis iyMe ane gownis, at xij s. 
e peice, . . Inde, xxx ti. xij s. 

Item, for fyftie ane pursis to the said puiremen, tj s. 
Item, to Sir Peter Young, tj s. to be put in everie 
le of the said tj pursis to the said poore men, 

j 5xxx ti j s.. 

*^ Item, to the said Sir Peter, to buy breid and drink to 
le said puir men, • vj ti. xiij s. iiij d. 

^' Item, to the said Sir Peter, to be delt amang uther 
aire folk, . • . . j ^ ^j* 

^* Item, upoun the last day of Junij to Doctor Young, 
^eane of Winchester, Elimozinar Deput to his Maje8tie> 
ir^itie pund sterling to be geTin to the puir be the way 
I hla Majesteis progieasi • Inde^ ii^ £ ti*'' 
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I have only to add, that although the institu- 
tion of King's Bedesmen still subsists, they are 
now seldom to be seen on the streets of Edin- 
burgh, of which their peculiar dress made them 
rather a characteristic feature. 

Having thus given an account of the genus 
and species to which Edie Ochiltree appertains, 
the Author may add, that the individual he bad 
in his eye was Andrew Gemmells, an old men- 
dicant of the character described, who was ma- 
ny years since well known, and must still be re- 
membered, in the vales of Gala, Tweed, Ettrick, 
Yarrow, and the adjoining country. 

The Author has in his youth repeatedly seen 
and conversed with Andrew, but cannot recol- 
lect whether he held the rank of Blue-Gown. 
He was a remarkably fine old figure, very tall, 
and maintaining a soldierlike, or military man- 
ner and address. His features were intelligent, 
with a powerful expression of sarcasm. His 
motions were always so graceful, that he might 
almost have been suspected of having studied 
them ; for he might, on any occasion, have ser- 
ved as a model for an artist, so remarkably 
striking were his ordinary attitudes. Andrew 
Gemmells had littk of the cant of his calling ; 
^is wants were food and shelter, or a trifle of 
money, which he always claimed, and seemed to 
receive, as his due. He sung a good song, told 
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a good Story, and could crack a severe jest with 
all the acumen of Shakspeare's jesters, though 
without using, like them, the cloak of insanity. 
It was some fear of Andrew's satire, as much as 
a feeling of kindness or charity, which secured 
him the general good reception which he enjoy- 
ed every where. In fact, a jest of Andrew 
Gemmells, especially at the expense of a person 
of consequence, flew round the circle which he 
frequented, as surely as the bon^mot of a man 
of established character for wit glides through 
the fashionable world. Many of his good things 
are held in remembrance, but are generally too 
local and personal to be introduced here. 

Andrew had a character peculiar to himself 
among his tribe, for aught I ever heard. He 
was ready and willing to play at cards or dice 
with any one who desired such amusement. 
This was more in the character of the Irish iti- 
nerant gambler, called in that country a carratOj 
than of the Scottish beggar. But the late Reve- 
rend Dr Robert Douglas, minister of Galashiels, 
assured the Author, that the last time he saw 
Andrew Gemmells, he was engaged in a game at 
brag with a gentleman of fortune, distinction, and 
birth. To preserve the due gradations of rank, 
the party was made at an open window of the 
chateau, the laird sitting on his chair in the in- 
side, the beggar on a stool in the yard; and they 
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played on the window-sill» The stake-was a con* 
siderable parcel of silver. The Author expressing 
some surprise, Dr Douglas observed, that the 
laird was no doubt a humorist or original ; but 
that many decent person^ in those times would, 
like him, have thought there was nothing extrap 
ordinary in passing an hour, either iii card- 
playing or conversf^on, with Andrew Gemmells* 

This singular mendicant had generally, on 
was supposed to have, as much money about his 
person, as would have been thought the value 
of his life among modern footpads. On one oc- 
casion, a country gentleman, generally esteemed 
a very narrow man, happening to meet Andrew, 
expressed great regret that he had no silver in 
his pocket, or he would have given him six- 
pence : — " I can give you changie for a note, 
laird, " replied Andrew. 

Like most who have ariisen to the head of 
their profession, the modern degradation which 
mendicity heis undei:gpne, was often the subject 
of Andrew's lamentations. As a trade, he said^ 
it was forty pounds a year worse since he had 
first practised it. On another occasion he ob- 
served, begging was in iqodern times scarcely 
the profession of a gentlemaP) and that if he 
had twenty sons, he would not easily be induced 
to breed one of them up in his own line* When 
or where th^ IcaaJUdfif tewipom cw*i Asss.^ \a5^ 
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wanderings, the Author never heard with cer- 
tainty ; but most probably, as Burns says» 

M ..^ lie died a cadger-powny's death 
At some dike side. '* 

The Author may add another picture of the 
same kind as Edie Ochiltree and Andrew Gem- 
mells; considering these illustrations as a sort 
of gallery, open to the reception of any thing 
which may elucidate former manners, or amuse 
the reader. 

The Author's contemporaries at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh will probably remember the 
thin wasted form of a venerable old Bedesman, 
who stood by the Potter-row port, now demo- 
lished, and, without speaking a syllable, gently 
inclined his head, and offered his hat, but with 
the least possible degree of urgency, towards 
each individual who passed. This man gainr» 
ed, by silence and the extenuated and wasted 
appearance of a palmer from a remote country, 
the same tribute which was yielded to Andrew 
Gemmells's sarcastic humour and stately deport- 
ment. He was understood to be able to main- 
tain a son a student in the theological classes 
of the University, at the gate of which the &^ 
ther was a mendicant. The young man wasf 
modest and inclined to learning, so that a stu- 
dent of the same age, and whose paxeul^ ^et^ 
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rather of the lower order, moved by seeing 
him excluded from the society of other scholars 
when the secret of his birth was suspected, en- 
deavoured to console him by oiSering him some 
occasional civilities. The old mendicant was 
grateful for this attention to his son, and one 
day, as the friendly student passed, he stooped 
forward more than usual, as if to intercept his 
passage. The scholar drew out a halfpenny, 
which he concluded was the beggar's object, 
when he was surprised to receive his thanks for 
the kindness he had shown to Jemmie, and at 
the same time a cordial invitation to dine with 
them next Saturday, ^^ on a shoulder of mutton 
and potatoes," adding, " ye'll put on your clean 
sark, as I have company." The student was 
strongly tempted to accept this hospitable pro- 
posal, as many in his place would probably hav( 
done ; but, as the motive might have been ca 
pable of misrepresentation, he thought it mos 
prudent, considering the character and circum 
stances of the old man, to decline the invita 
tion. 

Such are a few traits of Scottish mendicitj 
designed to throw light on a Novel in which 
character of that description plays a prominen 
part We conclude, that we have vindicate 
£die Ochiltree's ligjat lo \ks& importance assign 
ed bim^ and have sYio^iv, \lti^\.^R^\iw^>KMs^ 
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one beggar take a hand at cards with a person 
of distinction, and another give dinner parties. 
I know not if it be worth while to observe, 
that the Antiquary was not so well received on 
its first appearance as either of its predecessors, 
tliongh in course of time it rose to equal, and, 
with some readers, superior popularity. 

Abbotsford, 1 
1st October 1829. J 
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The Game of Chess, 1474. — P. 45, 1. 20. 

This bibliomaniacal anecdote is literally true ; and 
David Wilson, the author need not tell his brethren of 
the Roxburghe and Bannatyne Clubs, was a real per- 
sonage. 

Unique Broadside. — P. 49, 1. 11. 

Of this thrice and four times rare broadside, the author 
possesses an exemplar. 

Bonnet-Laird. — P. 56, 1. 4. 

A bonnet-laird signifies a petty proprietor, wearing the 
dress, along with the habits, of a yeoman. 

The Sovereign. — P. 77, 1. 9. 

The reader will understand that this refers to the reign 
of our late Gracious Sovereign, George the Third. 

Mr R d's Dream.— p. 148, 1. 22. 

The legend of Mrs Grizel Oldbuck was partly taken 
firom an extraordinary story which happened about seventy 



i 
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years rince^ in the South of Scoflalidy nb pectdiar in its 
circumstances that it merits being mentioned in this place* 
Mr R " " d of Bowland, a gentleman of landed pro- 
iperty in the vale of Gala, was prosecuted for a very con- 
siderable sum, the accumulated arrears of teind (or thhe) 
for which he Was said to be indebted to a noble family, 
the titulars (lay impropriators of the tithes.) Mr 

K d was strongly impressed with the belief that 

his &ther had, by a form of process peculiar to the law 
of Scotland, purchased these lands from the titular, and 
therefore that the present prosecution was groundless. 
But, afber an industrious search among his nither's pa- 
pers, an investigation of the public records, and a care- 
till enquiry among all persons who had transacted law 
business for his Either, no evidence could be recovered 
to support his defence. The period was now near at 
hand when he conceived the loss of his lawsuit to be in- 
evitable, and he had formed his determination to ride to 
Edinbtu-gh next day, and make the best bargain he could 
in the way of compromise. He went to bed with thig 
resolution, and, with all the circumstances of the case 
floating upon Ins mind, had a dream to the following 
purpose. His &ther, who had been many years dead, 
appeared to him, he thoi^ht, and asked him why he was 
di^uibed in his mind. In dreams men are not surpris- 
ed at such apparitions. Mr R d thought th^ he 
informed his father of the cause of his distress, adding 
ikat the payment of a considerable sum of money was 
the more unpleasant to him, because he had a strong 
consciousness that it yras not due, though he was unable 
to recover any evidence in support of his belie£ <' Yon 
are ri^t, my son," replied the paternal shade ; *' I did 
acquire right tp these teinds, for payment of which you 
are now posecuted. The papers relating to the transac- 
tion are m the hands of Mr ■ ■ ■ ■ . , a writer (or attorney), 
who is now retired from professional business, and re- 
sides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. He was a person 
i^om I employed on that occasion fer a particular rea- 
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6dn, but who never on any other occasion transacted 
business on my accoimt. It is very possible/' pursoed 

the vision, ^^ that Mr may have forgotten a matter 

which is now of a very old date ; but you may call it to 
his recollection by this token, that when I came to pi^ 
his accoimt, thex;e was. difficulty in getting change for a 
Portugal piece of gold, and that we were forced to drink 
out the balance at a tavern." 

Mr R M d awaked in the morning with all the 
words of the vision imprinted on his mind, and thou^ 
it worth while to ride across the country to Inveresk, in* 
stead of going straight to Edinburgh. When he came 
there he waited on the gentleman mentioned in the 
dream, a very old man.: without saying any thing of the 
vision, he enquired whether he remembered having cod< 
ducted such a matter for his deceased &ther. The ok 
gentleman could not at first bring the circumstance U 
his recollection, but on mention of the Portugal piece o 
gold, the whole returned upon his memory ; he made ai 
.immediate search for the papers, and recovered them,— 
so that Mr R ■ d carried to Edinburgh the docu 

ments necessary to gain the cause which he was on th 
verge of losing. 

The author has often heard this story told by person 
who had the best access to know the facts, who were nc 
likely themselves to be deceived, and were certainly in 
capable of deception. He cannot therefore refuse t 
give it credit, however extraordinary the circunistana 
may appear. The circumstantial character of the infoi 
mation given in the dream^ takes it out of the genen 
class of impressions of the kind whick are occasione 
by the fortuitous coincidence of actual events with 01 
sleeping thoughts. On the other hand, few will suppot 
that the laws of nature were, suspended, and a speci 
communication from the dead to the living p€ffixmte< 
lor the, purpose of saving Mr R d a certain nun 

ber of hundred pounds. TVv& axsJ^Msi^ ^^ow is^ th 
the dream was only t\ift i^Qa.Y^\.>ifflX\Q^ ^y^^xsmjd 
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whidi Mr R d had really received from his father 

yMe in life, but which at first he merely recalled as a 
general impression that the claim was settled. It is not 
uncommon for persons to recover, during sleep, the 
thread of ideas which they have lost during their waking 

hours. 
It may be added, that this reniarkable circumstance 

was attended with bad consequences to Mr R d ; 

whose health and spirits were aflerwards impaired by the 
attention which he thought himself obliged to pay to 
the visions of the night. 

The Nick Sticks P. 229, 1. last. 

A sort of tally generally used by bakers of the oldea 
time in settling with their customers. Each family had 
its own nick-stick, and for each loaf as delivered a notch 
was made on the stick. Accounts in Exchequer, kept 
by the same kind of check, may have occasioned the 
Antiquary's partiality. In Prior's time the English ba- 
kers had the same sort of reckoning. 

Have you not seen a baker's maid 
Between two equal panniers sway'd ? 
Her tallies useless lie and idle, 
If placed exactly in the middle. 

Martin Waldeck P. 279, 1. 3. 

The outline of this story is taken from the German, 
though the author is at pesent unable to say in which 
of the various collections of the popular legends in that 
language, the original is to be found. 

The Harz P. 279, 1. 16. 

The shadow of the person who sees the phantom, be- 
ing reflected upon a cloud of mist, like the image of the 
m^c lantern upon a white sheet, \s sxrpf o^^^ ViYasft. 
formed the apparition^ 



M6 KOYELS AHO TALES. TOU YU 

King's Kcts-^P. 340, L $» C/boL/ 

Tbe lon^s kejB are, ia kir pimw, llie crofw-bn 
faanmias ined to Ibioe doots isd lo^% in ezecad 
tfaekbgfs 



DoTOTBRSWIVBL's iKCAHTATKmn — ^P. S4i^ i 

A great deal of staff to the saone prnpoee witl 
placed in the mouth c^the German adept, mi^ be i 
m R^inald Scot's Discovery of Witdicntt. 2 
Edition^ folio, London, 1665. The A{^ndix is 
tied, ^ An Excellent Discomse of the Nature and 
stance of Devils and Smrits, in two Books ; the fii 
the afiiresaid author, (Keginald Soot,) iiie Second 
added in this Third ££tion as sneeedaneons U 
fafiier, and condndng to the compkdng of the i 
wolL" This Second Book, thoQ^ stated as a 
daneoDS to the first, is, in iatit, entueiy at varianoe 
it ; fixr the woik of Reginald Scot is a compiktic 
the absurd and superstitious ideas concerning wttch 
generally entertained at the time, and the pretended 
dusion is a serious treatise on the various means of 
jurii^ astral spirits. 
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MotTO TO Chap* I. — p. 3. 

The author cannot remember where these lines are to 
be found ; perhaps in Bishop HallV Satires. 

Nae Waur.— p. 4, 1. S, (fo(Ai^) 

It is, I believe, a piece of free-masonry^ or a point of 
conscience, among die Scottish lower orders, never to 
admit that a patient is doing better. The closest ap- 
proach to recovery which they can be brought to allow, 
is, that the party enquired after is " Nae waur.'* 

Scottish Fishwives. — P. 75. 

In the fishing villages on the Friths of Forth and 
Tay, as well as elsev^ere in Scotland^ the government 
is gynecocracy, as described in the text. In the course 
of the late war, and during the alarm of invasion, a fleet 
of transports entered the Frith of Forth, under the con- 
voy of some ships of war which would reply to no sig- 
nals. A general alarm was excited, in consequence of 
which, all the fishers, who were enrolled as sea-fencibles, 
ffot on board the gim-boats, which they were to man as 

VOL. XVIII. O 
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occasion should require, and sailed to oppose the supposed j 
enemy. The foreigners proved to be Russians, with whom ' 
we were then at peace. The county gentlemen of Mid- 
Lothian, pleased with the zeal displayed by the sea-fen- 
cibles at a critical moment, passed a vote for presenting 
the community of fishers witli a silver pimch-bowl, to be 
used on occasions of festivity. But the fisherwomen, on 
hearing what was intended!, put in their claim to have 
some separate share in the mtended honorary reward. 
The men, they said, were their husbands ; it was they 
who would have been sufferers if their husbands had been 
killed, and it was by their permission and injunctions 
that they embarked on board the gun-boats for the pub- 
lic service. They therefore claimed to share the reward 
in some manner which should distinguish the female pa- 
triotism which they had shown on the occasion. The 
gentlemen of the county willingly admitted the daun; 
and, without diminishing the value of their compliment 
to the men, they made the females a present of a valuable 
brooch, to ^ten the plaid of the queen of the fisher- 
women for the time. 

It may be fiirther remarked, that these Nereids are 
punctilious among themselves, and observe different ranks, 
according to the commodities they deal in. One expe- 
rienced dame was heard to characterise a younger damsel 
as " a puir silly thing, who had no ambition, and would 
never," she prophecied, " rise above the mussell-line of 
business." 

A Single Soldier.— P. 98, 1. 10, (foot.) 
A single soldier means, in Scotch, a private soldier* 

The Massymore. — P. 174, 1. 10. 

Massa-moray an ancient name for a dungeon^ derived 
irom the Moorish language, -^iVa:^^ ^ W \»s&. %a thQ 
timQ of the Crusades. 
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Imprisonmsnt for Civil Debt. — P. 270, 1. 5. 

The doctrine of M onkbarns on the origin of imprison- 
ment for civil debt in Scotland, may f^pear somewhat 
whimsical, but was referred to, and admitted to be cor* 
rect, by the Bench of the Supreme Scottish Court, on 
5th December, 1828, in the case of Thom u. Black. In 
fact, the Scottish law is, in this particular, more jealous 
of the personal liberty of the subject than any other code 
in Europe, 



Battle of Harlaw. — P. 280, L 17. 

The great battle of Harlaw, here and formerly referred 
to, might be said to determine whether the Gaelic or the 
Saxon race should be predominant in Scotland. Donald, 
Lord of the Isles, who had at that period the power of 
an independent sovereign, laid claim to the Earldom of 
Ross, during the Regency of Robert, Duke of Albany. 
To enforce his supposed right, he ravaged the north with 
a large army of Highlanders and Islesmen. He was en- 
countered at Harlaw, in the Garioch, by Alexander, Earl 
of Mar, at the head of the northern nobility and gentry 
of Saxon and Norman descent. The battle was bloody 
and indecisive ; but the invader was obliged to retire, in 
consequence of the loss he sustained, and afterwards was 
compelled to make submission to the Regent, and re- 
nounce his pretensions to Ross ; so that all the advan- 
tages of the field were gained by the Saxons. The bat- 
tle of Harlaw was fought 24th July, 141 1. 

Elspeth's Death. — P. 286, L 15. 

The concluding circumstances of Elspeth's death are 
taken &om an incident said to have happened at the fu- 
neral of John, Duke of Roxburghe. AH who were ac- 
quainted with that accomplished noblemaii tkv\sX Tc«v«ai* 
ber, that be was not more remarkable ioi ci^«X\sv^ «ft!\N 
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possessing a most curious and splendid library, than for 
nis acquaintance with the literary treasures it contained. 
In arranging his books, fetching and replacing the vo- 
lumes which he wanted, and carrying on all the necessary 
intercourse which a man of letters holds with his library, 
it was the Duke*s custom to employ not a secretary or 
Ebrarian, but a livery servant, called Archicy whom habit 
had made so perfectly acquainted ynth the library, that 
he knew every book, as a shepherd does the individuals 
of his flock, by what is called head-mark, and could bring 
his master whatever volume he wanted, and afford all the 
mechanical aid the Duke required in his literary re- 
searches. To secure the attendance of Archie, there was 
a bell hung in his room, which was used on no occasion 
except to call him individually to the Duke's study. 

His Grace died in Saint James's Square, London, in 
the year 1804 ; the body was to be conveyed to Scot- 
land, to lie in state at his mansion of Fleurs, and to be 
removed from thence to the femily burial-place at Bow- 
den. 

At this time, Archie, who had been long attacked by 
a liver-complaint, was in the very last stage of that dis- 
ease. Yet he prepared himself to accompany the body 
of the master whom he had so long and so frdthfully 
waited upon. The medical persons assured him he could 
not survive the journey. It signified nothing, he said, 
whether he died in England or Scotland ; he was resolv- 
ed to assist in rendering the last honours to the kind 
master from whom he had been inseparable for so many 
years, even if he should expire in the attempt. The 
poor invalid was permitted to attend the Duke's body to 
Scotland ; but when they reached Fleurs, he was totally 
exhausted, and obliged to keep his bed, in a sort of stu- 
por i^ich announced speedy dissolution. On the morn- 
ing of the day fixed for removing the dead body of the 
i>uke to the place of burial, the private bell by which he 
was wont to summon his attendants to his study, was 
rung violently. This might easily happen in the confii- 
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sion of such a scene, although the people in the neigh- 
bourhood prefer belieying that the bell sounded of its 
own accord. Ring, however, it did ; and Archie, roused 
by the well-known summons, rose up in his bed, and &!• 
tered in broken accents, " Yes, my Lord Duke — ^yes 
—I will wait on your Grace instantly ;" and with these 
words on his lips, he is said to have &llen back and ex- 
pired. 

Alarm of Invasion. — P. 353-4. 

The story of the false alarm at Fairport, and the con- 
sequences, are taken from a real incident. Those who 
witnessed the state of Britain, and of Scotland in particu- 
lar, from the period that succeeded the war which com* 
menced in 1803 to the battle of Trafalgar, must recollect 
those times with feelings which we can hardly hope to 
make the rising generation comprehend. Almost every 
individual was enrolled either in a military or civil capa- 
city, for the purpose of contributing to resist the long* 
suspended threats of invasion, which were echoed from 
every quarter^ Beacons were erected along the coast^ 
and all through, the country, to give the signal for every 
one to repair to the post where his peculiar duty called 
him, and men of every description fit to serve held them- 
selves in readiness on the shortest summons. During 
this agitating period, and on the evening of the 2d Feb- 
ruary, 1804,, the person who. kept watch on the com- 
manding station^ of Home Castle, being deceived by some 
accidental fire in the county of Northumberland, which 
he took for the corr^onding signal4ight in that county 
with which his orders were to communicate, lighted up 
his own beacon. The signal was immediately repeated 
through all the valleys on the English Border. If the 
beacon at Saint Abbsheadhad been fired, the alarm would 
have run northward, and roused all Scotland. But the 
watch at this important point judiciously considered, that 
if there had been an actual or threatened descent on our 
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eastern sea-coast, the alarm would have come along the 
€oast> and not from the interior of the country. 
\ Through the border counties the akrm spread with ra- 
pidity, and on no occasion when that country was the 
«oene of perpetual and unceasing war, was the summons 
4o arms more readily obeyed. In Berwickshire, Rox- 
burghshire, and Selkirkshire, the volunteers and militia 
got under arms with a degree of rapidity, and alacrity 
which, considering the distance individuals lived from 
each other, had something in it very surprising — ^they 
poured to the alarm-posts on the sea-coast in a state 
flO well anned and so completely appointed, with bag- 
gage, provisions, &c., as was accounted by the best mi- 
litary judges to render them %t for instant and e£PeCtual 
service. 

• Thc»e were some particulars in the general darm which 
are ewious and interesting. The men of Liddesdale, the 
inost remote point to the westward which the alarm reach- 
ed, were so much afraid of being late in the field, that 
they put in requisition all the horses they could find, and 
when they had thus made a forced march out of their 
own county, they turned their borrowed steeds loose to 
find their Way back through the hills, ahd they all got 
back safe to their own stables. Another remarkable cir- 
cumstanoe was, the general cry of the inhabitants of the 
jnnaller towns for arms, that they might go along with their 
companions* The Selkirkshire Yeomanry made a remark- 
able march ; for although some of the individuals lived at 
twenty and thirty miles distance from the place where 
jflbey tnustered, they were nevertheless embodied and in 
otdet in so short a period, that they were at Dalkeith, 
which was their alarm-post, about one o'clock on the day 
succeeding the first signal, with men and horses in good 
•order, though the roads were in a bad state, and many of 
ike troopers nrast have ridden forty or fifty miles without 
jdiawing bridle. Two tnetnbet^ tJ VW ^sot^s chanced to 
he absent froat their komes^ mA m^&^Aa^<3tk.^TV!w&» 
ttminesa. The lately martied Wife o^ oxwi ol ^5Ev^afc ^t):S«> 
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mem^ atid ih» viidbi^ taothet of tkt cfthery sent tlie anns, 
tmifenns> ahd chargers 6f the two troopers, that they 
liiig^t join their compaliions at Dalkeith. The author 
wa6^ vt^ itiiiGh struck by the answer made to him by the 
U^-mentioiied lady, "when he paid her some compliment 
oil the t*eftdine8S which she showed in equipping her son 
with the means of meeting -danger, when she might have 
liift hhn a -^at efsdtisfe for remaining abtont. ** Sir/' she 
lulled) with the spirit of a Roman matron, " none can 
know battier' than you that ffly son is the only prop by 
^ich, Siiii^e hiA father's 'defrth, our £mii]y is supported. 
iboA 1 Would rather see him dead on that hearth, than 

• • • 

hear ^t %e had been a 4icMrto's length behind his com* 
ptmions in the defence of lii^ king and counti^. '* The 
author liientioils what Was imnlediately under his own 
eye, and within hfis own knowledge ; but ihe spirit wafi 
universal wherever the alartn reached, both ili Scotland 
and England. 

The account of the ready patriotism displayed by the 
country on this occasion, warmed the hearts of Scottish- 
men in every comer of the world. It reached the ears of 
the well-known Dr Leyden, whose enthusiastic love of 
Scotland, and of his own district of Teviotdale, formed a 
distinguished part of his character. The account, which ^ 
was read to hun when on a sick-bed, stated (very truly) 
that the different corps, on arriving at their alarm-posts, 
announced themselves by their music playing the times 
peculiar to their own districts, many of which have been 
gathering-signals for centuries. It was particularly re- 
membered, that the Liddesdale men, before mentioned, 
entered Kelso playing the lively tune— 

" O wha, dare meddle wi' me. 

And wha dare meddle wi* me ; 
My name it is little Jock Elliot, 

And wha dare meddle wi' me ! *' 

The patient was so delighted with this das]^\«5 q£ vsvcasscK. 
Border spirit, that be sprung up in \iiA\)ed) aaSkXj^gfic^N^ 
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sing the old song with such vehemence of action and 
voice^ that his attendants, ignorant of the cause of excita- 
tion^ concluded that the fever had taken possession of his 
brain ; and it was only the entry of another Borderer, 
Sir John Malcolm^ and the explanation which he was 
well qualified to give, that prevented them firom resorting 
to means of medical coercion. 

The circumstances of this false alarm, and its conse- 
quences, may be now held of too little importance even 
for a note upon a work of fiction ; but, at the period 
when it happened, it was hailed by the country as a pro- 
pitious omen, that the national fiorce, to which much 
must naturally have been trusted, had the spirit to look 
in the &ce the danger which they had taken arms to re- 
pel ; and every one was convinced, that on whichever side 
God might bestow the victory, the invaders would meet 
with the most determined opposition from the children of 
the soil. 
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ROB ROY. 



I the Author projected this further en- 
ment on the patience of an indulgent 
» he was at some loss for a title ; a good 
3eing very nearly of as much consequence 
rature as in life. The title of Rob Roy 
ggested by the late Mr Constable, whose 
:y and experience foresaw the germ of 
irity which it included. 
Introduction can be more appropriate to 
)rk than some account of the singular 
ter whose name is given to the title-page, 
30, through good report and bad report, 
aintained a wonderful degree of import- 
1 popular recollection. This cannot be 
fd to the distinction of his bitlfh) -^iVCv^^ 
that of a gentleman, had m it ivo\5DLm% 
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of high destination^ and gave him little right to 
command in his clan. Neither, though he lived 
a busy, restless, and enterprising life, were Ws 
feats equal to those of other freebooters who 
have been less distinguished. He owed his 
fame in a great measure to his residing on the 
very verge of the Highlands, and playing such 
pranks in the beginning of the 18th century, as 
are usually ascribed to Robin Hood in the mid- 
dle ages, — and that within forty miles of Glas- 
gow, a great commercial city, the seat of a 
learned university. Thus, a character like his, 
blending the wild virtues, the subtle policy, and 
unrestrained license of an American Indian, 
was flourishing in Scotland during the Augus- 
tan age of Queen Anne and George L Addi- 
son, it is probable, or Pope, would have been 
considerably surprised if they had known that 
there existed in the same island with them a 
personage of Bob Roy's peculiar habits and 
profession. It is this strong contrast betwixt 
the civilized and cultivated mode of life on the 
one side of the Highland line, and the wild and 
lawless adventures which were habitually under- 
taken and achieved by one who dwelt on the 
opposite side of that ideal boundary, which 
creates the interest attached to his name. Hence 
it is that even yety 
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M l^ar and near, through vale and hill. 

Are fitcea that attest the same. 
And kindle like a fire new Btirr*dy 

At sound of Rob Roy's name." 

There were several advantages which Rob 
Roy enjoyed, for sustaining to advantage the 
character which he assumed. 

The most prominent of these was his descent 
from, and connexion with, the clan MacGregor, 
BO famous for their misfortunes, and the indomi- 
table spirit with which they maintained them- 
selves as a clan, linked and banded together in 
spite of the most severe laws, executed with un- 
heard-of rigour against those who bore this for- 
bidden surname. Their history was that of se- 
veral others of the original Highland clans, who 
were suppressed by more powerful neighbours, 
and either extirpated, or forced to secure them- 
selves by renouncing their own family appella- 
tion, and assuming that of the conquerors. The 
peculiarity in the story of the MacGregors, is 
their retaining, with such tenacity, their sepa- 
rate existence and union as a clan under cir- 
cumstances of the utmost urgency. The history 
of the tribe is briefly as follows : But we must 
premise that the tale depends in some degree 
on tradition ; therefore, excepting when written 
documents are quoted, it must be considered as 
'n some degree dubious. 
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The sept of MacGregor claimed a descent 
from Gregor, or Gregorius, third son, it is said, 
of Alpin King of Scots, who flourished about 
787. Hence their original patronymic is Mac- 
Alpine, and they are usiuilly tended the Qan 
Alpine. An individual tribe of tbem retain^ 
the same name. They are a^ooimted QQe. of 
the most ancient clans, in the Highlands, and it 
is certain they were a people of original CeUtc 
descent, and occupied at one period very exten* 
sive possessions ia Perthshire and Argylesbire, 
which they imprudently contiuued to hold by 
the coir a glaive^ that is, the right of the sw(Mrd. 
Their neighbours, the Earls of Argyle and 
Breadalbane, in the meanwhile, maoaged to 
have the lands occupied by tbQ MfucGregors 
engrossed in those charters which they easily 
obtained from the Crown ; and thus constitut- 
ed a legal right in their own favour, wiUiout 
much regard to its justice. As opportunity, oc- 
curred of annoying or extirpating their neigh* 
hours, they gradually extended thedr own do- 
mains, by usurping, under the pretext of such 
royal grants, those of their moiie uncivilized, 
neighbours. A Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Lochow, known in the Highlands by the n$une 
of Donacha Dhu nan Churraichd, that is. Black 
Duncan with the Covil^ it being his pleasure to 
wear such a head-gear, \s ^\di Vi\vw?^\i^^w^'fe» 
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culiarly successful in those acts of spoliation 
upon the clan MacGregor. 

The devoted sept, ever finding themselves 
iniquitously driven from their possessions, de* 
fended themselves by force, and occasionally 
gained advantages, which they used cruelly e- 
Bough. This conduct, though natural, consi- 
dering the country aad time, was studiously re-^ 
presented at the capital as arising from an un^ 
tamable and innate ferocity, which nothing, it' 
was said, could remedy, save cutting off the 
tribe of MacGregor root and branch. 

In an act of Privy Council at Stirling, 22d 
September, 1563, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
commission is granted to the most powerful 
nobles and chiefs of the clans, to pursue the 
clan Gregor with fi^re and sword. A similar 
waiTant in 1563, not only grants the like pow^ 
ers to Sir John Campbell of Glenorchy, the 
descendant of Duncan with the Cowl, but dis- 
cbarges the lieges to receive or assist any of the 
clan Gregor, or afford them, under any colour 
whatever, meat, drink, or clothes. 

An atrocity which the clan Gregor commit- 
ted in 1589, by the murder of John Drummond 
of Drummond-ernoch, a forester of the royal 
forest of Glenartney, is elsewhere given, with 
all its horrid circumstances. The clan swore 
upon the severed head of the murdeteOi Taaxv> 
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that they would make common cause in ayow- 
ing the deed. This led to an act of the Privy L 
Council, directing another crusade against the 
<< wicked clan Gregor, so long continuing in L 
blood, slaughter, theft, and robbery," in which L 
letters of fire and sword are denounced against ja 
them for the space of three years. The reader 
will find this particular fact illustrated in the 
Introduction to the Legend of Montrose, in the 
present edition of these Novels. 

Other occasions frequently occurred, in which 
the MacGregors testified contempt for the laws, 
firom which they had often experienced severi- 
ty, but never protection. Though they were 
gradually deprived of their possessions, and of 
all ordinary means of procuring subsistence, 
they could not, nevertheless, be supposed like- 
ly to starve for famine, while they had the 
means of taking from strangers what they con- 
sidered as rightfully their own. Hence they 
became versed in predatory forays, and accus- 
tomed to bloodshed. Their passions were 
eager, and, with a little management on the part 
of some of their most powerful neighbours, they 
could easily be hounded out, to use an expres- 
sive Scottish phrase, to commit violence, of 
which the wily instigators took the advantage, 
and left the ignorant M^kcGre^ors an undivided 
portion of blame and \>\rQA^\im«oX^ ^\3^&^^v2^ 
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of pushing t)n the fierce clans of the Highlands 
and Borders to break the peace of the country, 
is accounted by the historian one of the mo$t 
dangerous practices of his own period, in which 
the . MacGregors were considered as . ready 
agents. ;> 

Notwithstanding these severe denunciations, 
which were acted upon in the same spirit in 
which they were conceived) some of the clan 
still possessed property ; and the chief of the 
name, in 1592, is designed Allaster MacGregor 
of Glenstrae. He is said to have been a brave 
and active man ; but, from the tenor of his con-^ 
fession at his death, appears to have been en-* 
gaged in many and desperate feuds, one of 
which finally proved fatal to himself and many 
of his followers. This was the celebrated con- 
flict at Glenfruin, near the south-western ex-* 
tremity of Loch Lomond, in the vicinity of which; 
the MacGregors continued to exercise much 
authority by the coir a glaive^ or right of the 
strongest, which we have already mentioned. 

There had been a long and bloody feud be- 
twixt the MacGregors and the Laird of Luss, 
head of the family of Colquhoun, . a powerful 
race on the lower part of Loch Lomond. The> 
MacGregors' tradition affirms, that the quarrel 
began on a very trifling subject* Tv^o o? VW 
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MacGregors being benighted, asked shelter in 
a house belonging to a dependant of the Col- 
quhouns, and were refused. They then retreat- 
ed to an outhouse, took a wether from the fold, 
kUled it, and supped off the carcass, &r which 
(it is said) they offered payment to the pro- 
prietor. The Laird of Luss seized on the of- 
fenders, and, by the summary process which 
feudal barons had at their command, had them 
both condemned and executed. The MacGbre- 
gors verify this account of the feud by appeal- 
ing to a proverb current amongst them, exe- 
crating the hour {Mtdt cBm an CcarbaU ghil) that 
the black wether with the white tail was ever 
iJEunbed. To avenge this quarrel, the Laird of 
MacGregor assembled his clan, to the number 
of three or four hundred men, and marched to- 
wards Luss from the banks of Loch Long, by 
a pass called Raid na Gady or the Highland- 
man's Pass. 

Sir Humphrey Colquhoun received early no- 
tice of this incursion, and collected a strong 
force, more than twice the number of that of 
the invaders. He had with him the gentlemai 
of the name oi Buchanan, with tlie Grahams, 
and other gentry of the Lennox, and a party off 
the citizens of Dunbarton, under command of 
Tobias Smollett, a magvslTOX^, ox b^lUe of that 
town^ and ancestor o£ Oae ce\^T^x«A wss^^x. 



1 
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The parties met in the valley of Glenfruin, 
which signifies the Glen of Sorrow, a name 
that seemed to anticipate the event of the day, 
which, fatal to the conquered party, was at least 
equally so to the victors, the ^^ babe unborn '* 
of clan Alpine having reason to repent it. The 
MacGregors, somewhat discouraged by the ap- 
pearance of a force much superior to their own^ 
were cheered on to the attack by a Seer, or 
second-sighted person, who professed that he 
saw the shrouds of the dead wrapt around their 
principal opponents. The clan charged with 
great fury on the front of the enemy, while John 
MacGregor, with a strong party, made an un- 
expected attack on the fiank. A great part of 
the Colquhoun's force consisted in cavalry, 
which could not act in the boggy ground. They 
were said to have disputed the field manfully, 
but were at length completely routed, and a 
merciless slaughter was exercised on the fugi- 
tives, of whom betwixt two and three hundred 
fell on the field, and in the pursuit. If the Mac- 
Gregors lost, as is averred, only two men slain 
in the action, they had slight provocation for an 
indiscriminate massacre. It is said that their 
fury extended itself to a party, of students for 
clerical orders, who had imprudently come to 
see the battle* Some doubt is iViicr^ni OTk '^\% 
£ic^ from the indictment against Xhi^ f^toeS. c&^^ 
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clan Gregor being silent on the subject, as is 
the historian Johnston, and a Professor Ross^ 
who wrote an account of the battle twenty-nine 
years after it was fought. It is, however, con- 
stantly averred by the tradition of the country, 
and a stone where the deed was done is called 
Leck-a^Mhinzsteirf the Minister or Clerk's Flag- 
stone. The MacGregors impute this cruel ac- 
tion to the ferocity of a single man of their tribe, 
renowned for size and strength, called Dugald, 
Gar Mhor^ or the great Mouse-coloured Man. 
He was MacGregor's foster-brother, and the 
chief committed the youths to his charge, with 
directions to keep them safely till the affiray was 
over. Whether fearful of their escape, or in- 
censed by some sarcasms which they threw on 
his tribe, or whether out of mere thirst of blood, 
this savage, while the other MacGregors were 
engaged in the pursuit, poniarded his helpless 
and defenceless prisoners. When the chieftain, 
on his return, demanded where the youths were, 
the Ciar (pronounced Kiar) Mhor drew out his 
bloody dirk, saying in Gaelic, " Ask that, and 
God save me ! '' The latter words allude to the 
exclamation which his victims used when he was 
murdering them. It would seem, therefore, that 
this horrible part of the story is founded on fact, 
though the number of the youths so slain is pro- 
^ably exaggerated in the Lowland accounts* 
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«^he common people say that th6 blood of the 
Ciar Mhor's victims can never be washed off the 
stone. When MacGregor learnt their fate, he 
expressed the utmost horror at the deed, and 
upbraided his foster-brother with having done 
that which would occasion the destruction of 
him and his clan. This homicide was the ances- 
tor of Rob Roy, and the tribe from which he 
was descended. He lies buried at the Church 
of Fortingal, where his sepulchre, covered with 
a large stone, * is still shown, and where his 
great strength and courage are the theme of 
many traditions, f 

* I biave been mfbrmed, that at no v^ remote period, it was pro- 
posed to take this large stone, wKich marks tlie grave of Dugald 
Ciar Mhor, and convert it to the purpose of the lintel of a window, 
the threshold of a door, or some such mean use. A man of the 
elan MacGregor, who was somewhat deranged, took fire at this in- 
sult; and when the workmen came to remove the stone, planted 
himself upon it, with a broad axe in his hand, swearing he would 
dash out the brains of any one who should disturb the monument^ 
Athletic in person, and insane enough to be totally regardless <^ 
consequences, it was thought best to give way to his humour ; and 
the poor madman kept sentinel on the stone day and night, till the 
proposal of removing it was entirely dropped. 

f The above is the account which I find in a manuscript history 
of the dan MacGr^or, of which I was indulged with a perusal by 
i^nald MacGregor, Esq., late Major of the 93d raiment, where 
great pains have been taken to collect traditions and written docu^ 
ments concerning the fiunily. But an ancient and constant tradition^ 
preserved among the inhabitants of the country, and particularly 
those of the clan MacFarlane, relieves Dugald Ciar Mohr of the 
guilt of murdering the youths, and lays the bkme on a certain Do- 
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MacGhregor*s brother was one of the very few 
of the tribe who was slain. He was baried near 
the field of battle, and the place is marked by 
H rude stone, called the Grey stone of Mao 
Gregor. 

Sir Humphrey Colquhoun, being well moont^ 
ed, escaped for the time to the Castle of Bano- 
char, or Benechra. It proved no sure defence, 
however, for he was shortly after murdered in 
a vault of the castle, the family annals say by 
the MacGregors, though other accounts charge 
the deed upon the MacFarlanes. 

This battle of Glenfruin, and the severity 
which the victors exercised in the pursuit, was 
reported to King James YI. in a manner the 

juXi or Duncan Lean, who perfanned the act of craelty, with tfai 
Mf»«f*«"«» of a gillie who attended him, named Charlioch or CSiarlie. 
Th^ say that the homicides dared not again join llieir clan, but Aat 
ihey reuded in a wild and solitary state as oatlawi^ in an UBfirequNit- 
ed part of the MacFarlanes* territory. Here they lived for some 
time imdistarbed, tiU they committed an act of brutal viokmoe on 
two defimoeless women, a moth^ and daughter of the MacFarlaae 
dan. In revenge of this atrocity, the MacFarknes hunted ihem 
down and shot them. It is said the younger ruffian^ Charlioch, 
might have escaped, being remarkably swift of foot. But his crime 
became his punishment, for the female whom he had outraged had 
defended herself desperately, and had stabbed him with his ewm dirk 
on the thigh. He was lame frmn the wound, and was Ifa* man 
easdy overtaken and killed. I incline to think that this last is ^ 
trme edition of the story, and that the ^iiilt was transferred to Du- 
gald Gmt Afohr, as a man oi hi^^t hbsqa* Ot V>&y*i^^'^^""^ 
ttAoidiMmibB penaaa bad ooiVy execatedVia cifi^«c%« 
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most unfaTourable to the cbin Gr^or, whose 
general character, being that of lawless though 
brave men, could not much avail them in such 
a case. That James might fully understand the 
extent of the slaughter, the widows of the slain 
to the number of eleven score, in deep moum«' 
ing, riding upon white palfreys, and each bear^ 
ing her husband's bloody shirt on a spear, ap** 
peared at Stirling, in presence of a monardi 
peculiarly accessible to such sights of fear and 
sorrow, to dema^id vengeance for the death of 
their husbands, lipon those by whom they had 
been made desolate 

The remedy resorted to was at least as severe 
as the cruelties which it was designed to pimish* 
By an act of the Privy Council, dated 3d April, 
1603^ the name of MacGregor was expressly 
abolished, and those who had hitherto borne it 
were commanded to change it for other sur- 
name!^ the pain of death being denounced a»> 
gainst those who should call themselves Gregor 
or MacGregor, the names of their fathers. Un* 
der the same penalty, all who had been at the 
conflict of Glenfruin, or accessory to other ma*- 
rauduig parties charged in the act, were prohi<> 
bited from carrying weapons, except a pointless 
knife to eat their victuals. By a subsequent act 
ci Council, 24th June, 1613, death was der 
nounced against any persons of the txWi^ Iw- 
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merly called MacGregor, who should presume 
to assemble in greater numbers than four. A- 
gain, by an act of Parliament, 1617, chap. 26, 
these laws were continued, and extended to the 
rising generation, in respect that great numbers 
of the children of those against whom the acts 
of Privy Council had been directed, were stated 
to be then approaching to maturity, who, if per- 
mitted to resume the name of their parents^ 
would render the clan as strong as it was be- 
fore. 

The execution of those severe acts was chiefly 
intrusted in the west to the Earl of Argyle, and 
the powerful clan of Campbell, and to the Earl 
of Athole and his followers, in the more eastern 
Highlands of Perthshire. The MacGregors 
failed not to resist with the most determined 
courage ; and many a valley in the West and 
North Highlands retains memory of the severe 
conflicts, in which the proscribed clan sometimes 
obtained transient advantages, and always sold 
their lives dearly. At length the pride of Al- 
laster MacGregor, the chief of the clan, was so 
much lowered by the sufierings of his people^ 
that he resolved to surrender himself to the Earl 
of Argyle, with his principal followers, on con- 
dition that they should be sent out of Scotland. 
Jf the unfortunate c\i\ers o^w account be true^ 
ire bad more reasons tVaxi oivfc ^ot «x:s^^^^\sk^ 
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Dme favour from the Earl, who had in secret 
dvised and encouraged him to many of the des* 
erate actions for which he was now called to so 
svere a reckoning. But Argyle, as old Birrell 
8:presses himself, kept a Highlandman's pro- 
lise with them, fulfilling it to the ear, and 
reaking it to the sense. MacGregor was sent 
nder a strong guard to the frontier of England, 
nd being thus, in the literal sense, sent out of 
Icotland, Argyle was judged to have kept faith 
rith him, though the same party which took 
lim there brought him back to Edinburgh in 
ostody. 

MacGregor of Glenstrae was tried before the 
Hourt of Justiciary, 20th January, 1604, and 
bund guilty. He appears to have been instant- 
y conveyed from the bar to the gallows ; for 
3irrell, of the same date, reports that he was 
langed at the Cross, and, for distinction's sake, 
iras suspended higher by his own height than 
wo of his kindred and friends. On the 18th 
>f February following, more men of the Mac* 
Sregors were executed, after a long imprison^^ 
rlent, and several others in the beginning of 
Idarch. 

The Earl of Argyle's service, in conducing to 
he surrender of the insolent and wicked race and 
lame of MacGregor^ notorious commo^v isv^^ 
ciors, and in the in-bringing of ilacGtTe^oT^ 
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With a great many of the leading men of the 
clan, worthily executed to death for their o(* 
fences, is thankfully acknowledged by act of 
t)arliament, 1607, chap. 16, and rewarded irith 
a grant of twenty chalders of victual out of tlM 
lands of Kintire. 

The MacGregors, notwithstanding the letten 
of fire and sword, and orders for military exe^ 
cudon repeatedly directed against them by die 
Scottish legislature, who apparently lost all the 
calmness of conscious dignity and security, and 
could not even name the outlawed dan without 
vituperation, showed no inclination to be blot* 
ted out of the roll of clanship. They submitted 
to the law, indeed, so far as to take the namei 
of the neighbouring families amongst whom 
they happened to live, nominally becomingi al 
the case might render it most convenient, Dram* 
monds, Campbells, Grahams, Buchanans^ Stew- 
arts, and the like ; but to all intents and put- 
poses of combination and mutual attachmentii 
they remained the clan Gregor, united together 
for right or wrong, and menacing with the ge* 
neral vengeance of their race, whomsoever com- 
mitted aggressions against any individual ctf 
their number. 

They continued to take and give offence with 
^ little hesitation a& b^fo^^ the legislative dis- 
persion whicVi Viad befell ^XV^os^Vi^^ «& vs^^m:^ 
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rom the preamble to statute 1638, chapter 30, 
etting forth, that the clan Gregor, which had 
leen suppressed and reduced to quietness by 
lie great care of the late King James cyf eternal 
nemory, had nevertheless broken out again, 
n the counties of Perth, Stirling, Clackman* 
lan, Monteith, Lennox, Angus, and Mearns; 
or which reason the statute re-establishes the 
Usabilities attached to the clan, and grants a 
lew commission for enforcing the laws agtunst 
liat wicked and rebellious race. 

Notwithstanding the extreme seTerities of 
K.ing James I. and Charles I. against this un- 
brtunate people, who were rendered furious by 
3roscription, and then punished for yielding to 
:he passions which had been willfully irritated, 
die MacGregors to a man attached themselves 
iuring the civil war to the cause of the latter 
monarch. Their bards have ascribed this to 
the native respect of the MacGregors for the 
crown of Scotland, which their ancestors once 
pfore, and have appealed to their armorial bear- 
ings, which display a pine-tree, crossed saitire 
irise with a naked sword, the point of which 
mpports a royal crown. But, without denying 
that such motives may have had their weight, 
we are disposed to think, that a war which open- 
ed the low country to the raids of the claxvOt^- 
w would have more charms for tbeixi lYiWi 'oxx^ 



^ 
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inducement to espouse the cause of the Cove- ^9^ 
nanters, which would have brought them into ji^ 
contact with Highlanders as fierce as them- 
selves, and having as litde to lose. Patiid 
MacGregor, their leader, was the son of a dis? 
tinguished chief^ named Duncan Abbarach, to^ |[i* 
whom Montrose wrote letters as to his trust} 
and special friend, expressing his reliance oa 
his devoted loyalty, with an assurance, that, 
when once his Majesty's affairs were placed up- 
on a permanent footing, the grievances of the 
clan MacGregor should be redressed. 

At a subsequent period of those melancholy 
times, we find the clan Gregor claiming the 
immunities of other tribes, when summoned by 
the Scottish Parliament to resist the invasion of 
the Commonwealth's army in 1651. On the 
last day of March in that year, a supplication 
to the King and Parliament, from Calum Mac- 
Condachie Vich Euen, and Euen MacConda- 
chie Euen, in their own name, and that of the 
whole name of MacGregor, set forth, that whilCf 
in obedience to the orders of Parliament, en- 
joining all clans to come out in the present ser- 
vice under their chieftains, for the defence of 
religion, king, and kingdoms, the petitioners 
were drawing their men to guard the passes at 
the head of the xwex ¥oT\!ck,\3afe^ ^ere interfer- 
ed with by the TEiaiVoi KflaAa ^\AxicL^ \jsss^ 
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Suchanan, who had required the attendance 
nany of the clan Gregor upon their ar- 
• This interference was, doubtless, owing 
le change of the name, which seems to have 
n rise to the claim of the Earl of A thole 
the Laird of Buchanan, to muster the Mac- 
gors under their banners, as Murray s or 
hanans. It does not appear that the peti- 
of the MacGregors, to be permitted to 
e out in a body as other clans, receiv- 
.ny answer. But upon the Restoration, King 
kries, in the first Scottish Parliament of his 
n, (statute 164, chap. 195,) annulled the 
ous acts against the clan Gregor, and re- 
ed them to the full use of their family 
le, and the other privileges of liege subjects, 
ing forth, as a reason for this lenity, that 
;e who were formerly designed MacGre* 
^ had, during the late troubles, conduct- 
iiemselves with such loyalty and aiFectioa 
iis Majesty, as might justly wipe o£Pall me- 
ry of former miscarriages, and take away all 
:ks of reproach for the same. 
t is singular enough, that it seems to have 
;ravated the feelings of the non-conforming 
isbyterians, when the penalties which were 
3t unjustly imposed upon themselves were re- 
ed towards the poor MacGregors ; .so \\\X\^ 
th^ best men, any moT^ than the woxsl^ «^c^^ 
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to judge with impartiality of the same measu] 
as applied to themselves, or to others. U] 
the Restoration, an influence inimical to thit 
fortunate clan, said to be the same with t 
which afterwards dictated the massacre of Gl 
coe, occasioned the re-enaction of the penal i 
tutes agunst the MacGregors. There are 
reasons given why these highly penal acts she 
have been renewed; nor is it alleged that 
clan had been guilty of late irregularities, 
deed, there is some reason to think thai 
clause was formed of set purpose, in a sh 
which should elude observation; for, thoi 
containing conclusions fatal to the rights oi 
many Scottish subjects, it is neither mentioi 
in the tide nor the rubrick of the Act a£ i 
liament in which it occurs, and is thrown br 
ly in at the close of the statute 1693, chap^ 
entidedy an Act for the Justiciary in the HQ| 
lands. 

It does not, however, appear that after 
Revolution the acts agwist the clan were 
verely enforced ; and in the latter half of 
eighteendi century, they were not enforced 
all. Commissioners of supply were named 
Parliament by the proscribed tide of Mac-G 
gor, and decrees of courts of justice were p 
Bounced, and legal deeds entered into, um 
the same appellative. The MacGr^^ors^ he 
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erer, while the laws continued in the statute-' 
bpok, still sufiPered under the deprivation of the 
name which was their birthright, and some at- 
tempts were made for the purpose of adopting 
ttiother, MacAlpine or Grant being proposed 
as the title of the whole clan in future. No 
agreement, however, could be entered into; 
and the evil was submitted to as a matter of 
necessity, until full redress was obtained from 
tfe British Parliament, by an act abolishing 
Son ever the penal statutes which had been so 
long imposed upon this ancient race. This sta- 
tnte, well merited by the services of many a 
gentleman of the clan in behalf of their King 
aad country, was passed, and the clan proceed* 
ed to act upon it with the same spirit of ancient 
times, which had made them suffer severely 
under a deprivation that would have been deem- 
ed of little consequence by a great part of their 
fellow-subjects. 

They entered into a deed recognising John 
Murray of Lanrick, Esq. (afiierwards Sir John 
MacGregor, Baronet,) representative of the fa- 
mUy of Glencamock, as lawfully descended from 
the ancient stock and blood of the Lairds and 
Lords g£ MacGregor, and therefore acknow- 
ledged him as their chief on all lawful occasions 
and causes whatsoever. This deed was sub- 
scribed by eight hundred and twenty-six per- 
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sons of the name of MacGregor, capable of* 
bearing arms. A great many of the clan dmrug 
the last war formed themselves into what was 
called the Clan Alpine regiment, raised in 1799, 
under the command of their Chief, and his bro« 
ther Colonel MacGregor. 

Having briefly noticed the history of this 
clan, which presents a rare and interesting ex.** 
ample of the indelible character of the patriar^ 
chal system, the author must now offer some 
notices of the individual who gives name to these 
volumes. 

In giving an account of a Highlander, his 
pedigree is first to be considered. That of Rob 
Roy was deduced from Ciar Mohr, the great 
mouse-coloured man, who is accused by tradi- 
tion of having slain the young students at the 
battle of Gienfruin. 

Without puzzling ourselves and our readers 
with the intricacies of Highland genealogy, it is 
enough to say, that after the death of Allaster 
MacGregor of Glenstrae, the clan, discouraged 
by the unremitting persecution of their enemies, 
seem not to have had the means of placing them- 
selves under the command of a single CHisi. 
According to their places of residence and im- 
fanediate descent, the several families were led 
and directed by Chieftaxm^ Nvhich^ in the High- 
ijiad acceptation, s\ga\^^s X^^ V^-afti fjfl ^^^vssChs^ 
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ciibr branch of a tribe, in opposition to Chiefs 
who is the leader and commander of the wholis 
mime. 

The family and descendants of Dugald Ciar 
Mohr lived chiefly in the mountains between 
Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine, and occupied 
a good deal of property there; whether by su& 
ferance^ by the right of the sword, which it was 
never safe to dispute with them, or by legal 
tides of various kinds, it would be useless to 
enquire and unnecessary to detail. Enough, 
there they certainly were ; a people whom their 
most powerful neighbours were desirous to con<» 
ciliate, their friendship in peace being very ne- 
cessary to the quiet of the vicinage, and their 
assistance in war equally prompt and effectual. 

Rob Roy MacGregor Campbell, which last 
name he bore in consequence of the Acts of 
Parliament abolishing his own, was the younger 
Mm tS. Donald MacGregor of Glengyle, said to 
have been a Lieutenant-Colonel, (probably in 
the service of James II.) by his wife, a daugh- 
ter of Campbell of Glenfalloch. Rob's own 
designation was of Inversnaid ; but he appears 
to have acquired a right of some kind or other 
to the property or possession of Craig Royston, 
a domain of rock and forest, lying on the east 
aide of Loch Lomond, where that beautiful lake 

vox. xvnu o 
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Stretches into the diisky mountains of Glea^ 
falloch. 

Ilie time of his birth is uncertain. But he 
is said to have been active in the scenes of wai 
and plunder which succeeded the RevolutioB ; 
and tradition affirms him to have been the 
leader in a predatory incursion into the parisl 
of Kippen, in the Lennox, which took place ii 
the year 1691. It was of almost a bloodlesi 
character, only one person losing hia life ; but 
from the extent of the depredation, it was Iod{ 
distinguished by the name of the Her'^hip, oi 
devastation of Kippen. * The time of his dead 
is also uncertain, but as he is said to have sor 
vived the year 1733, and died an aged man, i 
is probable he may have been twenty-five aboo 
the time of the Her'-ship of Kippen, whicl 
would assign his birth to the middle of the 17tl 
century. 

In the more quiet times which succeeded tli 
Bevoluiion, Rob Roy, or Red Robert, seems t 
have exerted his active talents, which were c 
no mean order, as a drover or trader in catd 
to a great extent. It may well be supposed thf 
in those days no Lowland, much less Engiis 
drovers, ventured to enter the Highlands. Tb 

^ *'Se% StatiBtical Account of Scotland, vol. zviiL pagt 59 
parish of Kippen. »' 
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catQe^ which were the staple commodity of the 
moudtains, were escorted down to fairs, on the 
borders of the Lowlands, by a party of High«- 
landers, with their arms rattling around them; 
and who dealt, however, in all honour and good 
fidtk with their Southern customers. A fray, 
indeed, would sometimes arise, when the Low*- 
landmen, chiefly Borderers, who had to supply 
the English market, used to dip their bonnets 
in the next brook, and wrapping them round 
their hands, oppose their cudgels to the naked 
broadswords, which had not always the sup^ 
riority*' I have heard from aged persons, who 
had been engaged in such afirays, that the 
Highlanders used remarkably fair play, never 
using the point of the sword, far less their pis- 
tols or daggers ; so that 

« "^^tih many a stiff thwack and many a ban^. 
Hard crabtree and cold iron rang." 

A slash or two, or a broken head, was easily 
accommodated, and as the trade was of benefit 
to both parties, trifling skirmishes were not al- 
lowed to interrupt its harmony. Indeed it wa$ 
of vital interest to the Highlanders, whose in^ 
come, so far as derived from their estates, de-- 
pended entirely on the sale of black cattle ; and 
a sagacious^ and experienced dealer benefited 
not only himself, but his frieii(}s and neighr 
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hours, by his speculaticms. Those of Rob Boj 
were for several years so successful, as to in^ 
spire general confidence, and raise him in the 
estimation of the country in which he resided. 

His importance was increased by the death 
of his father, in consequence of whidi he suc- 
ceeded to the management of his nephew Gre- 
gor MacGregor of Glengyle's property, and, 
as his tutor, to such influence with the clan and 
following as was due to the representative of 
Dougal Ciar. Such influence was the more un- 
controlled, that this family of the MacGbregors 
seem to have refused adherence to MacOiP^gor 
of Glencamock, the ancestor of the present Sir 
Ewan MacGregor, and asserted a kind of inr 
dependence. 

It was at this time that Rob Roy acquired 
an interest by purchase, wadset, or otherwise, 
to the property of Craig Royston already men- 
tioned. He was in particular favour, during 
this prosperous period of his life, with his 
nearest and most powerful neighbour, Jatnes 
first Duke of Montrose, from whom he receiv- 
ed many marks of regard. His Ghrace ccmsent- 
ed to give his nephew and himself a right of 
property on the estates of Glengyle and Inv^- 
snaid, which they had till then only held as 
kindly tenants. The Duke, also, with a view 
to the interest of the country and his. own es- 
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tatet supported our adventurer by loans of mo* 
ney to a considerable amount, to enable him to 
carry on bis speculations in the cattle trade. 

Unfortunately, that species of commerce was 
and is liable to sudden fluctuations ; and Rob 
Roy was — ^by a sudden depression of markets, 
and, as a friendly tradition adds, by the bad 
fiuth of a partner named MacDonald, whom he 
had imprudently received into his confidence, 
and intrusted with a considerable sum of money 
•r^rendered totally insolvent. He absconded, 
df course, — ^not empty-handed, if it be true, as 
stated in an advertisement for his apprehension, 
that he had in his possession sums to the amount 
ci L.IOOO sterling, obtained from several noble- 
men and gentlemen under pretence of purchas* 
ing cows for them in the Highlands. This ad- 
vertisement appeared in June 1712, and was 
several times repeated. It fixes the period 
when Rob Roy exchanged his commercial ad- 
ventures for speculations of a very different 
complexion.* 

He appears at this period first to have re- 
moved from his ordinary dwelling at Inversnaid, 
ten or twelve Scots miles (which is double the 
number of English) farther into the Highlands, 
and commenced the lawless sort of life which 

* See Appendix^ No. V 
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he afterwards followed. The Duke of Mon^" 
trose, who conceived himself deceived and 
cheated by MacGregor's conduct, employed 1&* 
gal means to recover the money lent to him. 
Rob Roy's landed property was attached by 
the regular form of legal procedure, and his 
stock and furniture made the subject of arrest 
and sale. 

It is said that this diligence of the law, as it 
is called in Scotland, which the English more 
bluntly term distress, was used in this case with 
uncommon severity, and that the legal satellites, 
not usually the gentlest persons in the world, 
had insulted MacGregor's wife, in a manner 
which would have aroused a milder man than 
he to thoughts of unbounded vengeance. She 
was a woman of fierce and haughty temper, and 
is not unlikely to have disturbed the officers in 
the execution of their duty, and thus to have 
incurred ill treatment, though, for the sake of 
humanity, it is to be hoped that the story some- 
times told is a popular exaggeration. It is cer- 
tain that she felt extreme anguish at being ex- 
pelled from the banks of Loch Lomond, and 
gave vent to her feelings in a fine piece of pipe- 
jniusic, still well known to amateurs by the name 
of « Rob Roy's Lament." 
The fugitive is tY\ou^\. \.o\v«ln^^wwAVw>& first 
place of refuge in Glen Iioc\i«ct^\xxAfex^^^^c\ 
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{)f Br^adalbane's protection ; for though that 
fiunily had been active agents in the destruction 
of the MacGregors in former times, they had. of 
late years sheltered a great many of the name in 
their old possessions. The Duke of Argyle was 
also one of Rob Roy's protectors, so far as to 
afford him, according to the Highland phrase, 
wood and water — the shelter, namely, that is 
afforded by the forests and lakes of an. inacces- 
sible country. 

The great men of the Highlands in that time^ 
besides being anxiously ambitious to keep. up 
what was called their Following, or military re- 
tainers, were also desirous to have at their dispo- 
sal men of resolute character, to whom the world 
and the world's law were no friends, and who 
might at times ravage the lands or destroy 
the tenants of a feudal enemy, without bringing 
responsibility on their patrons. The strife be- 
tween the names of Campbell and Graham, 
during the civil wars of the seventeenth ceii^ 
tury, had been stamped with mutual loss and 
inveterate enmity. The death of the great Mar- 
quis of Montrose on the one side, the defeat at 
Invierlochy, and cruel plundering of Lorn, on 
the other, were reciprocal injuries not likely to 
be forgotten. Rob Roy was, therefore, sure of 
refuse in the country of the CampbeYU) V^oXk ^^^ 
having assumed their name, ascoimecXfcdL Vj 
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his mother with the family of Glenfalloch, and 
as an enemy to the riyal house of Montrose. 
The extent of Argyle*s possessions, and the 
power of retreating thither in any emergcmeyy 
gave great encouragement to the bold schmaes 
of revenge which he had adc^ted. 

This was nothing short of the maintenance 
of a predatory war against the Duke of McHh 
trose, whom he considered as the author of his 
exclusion from civil society, and of the oudaw^ 
ry to which he had been sentenced by letters 
pf homing and caption, (legal writs so called,) 
as well as the seizure of his goods, and adjudi- 
cation of his landed property. Against his 
Grace, therefore, his tenants, friends, allies and 
relatives, he disposed himself to employ every 
means of annoyance in his power ; and though 
this was a circle sufficiently extensive for active 
depredation, Rob, who professed himself a Ja« 
eobite, took the liberty of extending his sphere 
of operations against all whom he chose to con- 
sider as friendly to the revolutionary govern- 
ment, or to that most obnoxious of measures— 
the Union of the Kingdoms. Under one or 
other of these pretexts, all his neighbours of 
the Lowlands who had any thing to lose, or 
were unwilling to compound for security, by 
paying him an ann\\a\ «v«iifat -^toXftR.NStfssi^st fet- 
bearance, were expoi»d x.o Vj^ tw^^«^* 
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The coDntry in which this private warfare, 
or system of depredation, was to be carried on, 
was, until opened up by roads, in the highest 
degree favourable for his purpose. It was bro- 
ken up into narrow valleys, the habitable part 
of which bore no proportion to the huge wilder^ 
nesses of forest, rocks and precipices, by which 
they were encircled, and which was, moreover, 
full of inextricable passes, morasses, and natural 
strengths, unknown to any but the inhabitants 
themselves, where a few men acquainted with 
the ground were capable, with ordinary address, 
of baffling the pursuit of numbers. 
. The opinions and habits of the nearest neigh* 
hours to the Highland line were also highly fa^ 
vourable to Rob Roy's purpose. A large pro- 
portion of them were of his own clan of Mac- 
Oregor, who claimed the property of Balquhid- 
der, and other Highland districts, as having 
been part of the ancient possessions of their 
tribe ; though the harsh laws, under the seve* 
rity of which they had suffered so deeply, had 
assigned the ownership to other families. The 
civil wars of the seventeenth century had ac- 
custcHued these men to the use of arms, and 
they were peculiarly brave and fierce from re- 
membrance of their sufferings. The vicinity of 
a comparatively rich Lowland distt\e\. ^ib^n^ ^^i^ 
great temptatiatis to incursion. "^JLaii^ \i^o\^%* 
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ing to other clans, habituated to contempt of 
industry, and to the use of arms, drew towards 
an unprotected frontier which promised facility ^ 
of plunder ; and the state of the country, now 
so peaceable and quiet, verified at that time the 
opinion which Dr Johnson heard with doubt 
and suspicion, that the most disorderly and 
lawless districts of the Highlands were those 
which lay nearest to the Lowland line. There 
was, therefore, no difficulty in Rob Roy, de^ 
scended of a tribe which was widely dispersed 
in the country we have described, collecting any 
number of followers whom he might be able to 
keep in action, and to maintain by his proposed 
operations. 

. He himself appears to have been singularly 
adapted for the profession which he proposed 
to exercise. His stature was not of the tallest, 
but his person was uncommonly strong and 
compact. The greatest peculiarities of his frame 
were the breadth of his shoulders, and the great 
and almost disproportionate length of his arms; 
so remarkable, indeed, that it was said he could^ 
without stooping, tie the garters of his High^ 
land hose, which are placed two inches below 
the knee. His countenance was open, manly, 
stem at periods of danger, but frank and cheer- 
fal in his hours oHes\iNvl^* "HS&Wvt ^as dark 
red, thick and friawtled^ audi c\)x\^ ^^t^ «x^>«s.^ 
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8 face. His fashion of dress showed, of course, 
3 knees and upper part of the leg, which was 
scribed to me as resembling that of a Highland 
11, hirsute with red hair, and evincing musc- 
lar strength similar to that animal. To these 
rsonal qualifications must be added a master- 
use of the Highland sword, in which his 
igth of arm gave him great advantage, and 
>erfect and intimate knowledge of all the re- 
uses of the wild country in which he harbour- 
, and the character of the various individuals, 
ether friendly or hostile, with whom he might 
xie in contact. 

His mental qualities seem to have been no 
s adapted to the circumstances in which he 
8 placed. Though the descendant of the 
K>d-thirsty Ciar Mohr, he inherited none of 
ancestor's ferocity. On the contrary, Rob 
»y avoided every appearance of cruelty, and 
s not averred that he was ever the means of 
necessary bloodshed, or the actor in any deed 
ich could lead the way to it. His schemes of 
inder were contrived and executed with equal 
dness and sagacity, and were almost univer- 
ly successful, from the skill with which they 
re laid, and the secrecy and rapidity with 
ich they were executed. Like Robin Hood 
England^ he was a kind and getv\\e xoV^^x^ 
f while be took from the rich) 'waa^iJoet^X.m 
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rdieving the poor. This might in part be p<H 
licy ; but the universal tradition of the country 
spealcs it to have arisen from a better motive* 
All whom I have conversed with, and I have in 
my youth seen some who knew Rob Roy per« 
sonally, gave him the character of a benevolent 
and humane man ^^ in his way. " 

His ideas of morality were those of an Arab 
chief, being such as naturally arose out of his 
wild education. Supposmg Rob Roy to have 
argued on the tendency of the life which he pur* 
sued, whether from choice or from necessity, he 
would doubtless have assumed to himself the 
character of a brave man, who, deprived of his 
natural rights by partiality of laws, endeavour- 
ed to assert them by the strong hand of natural 
power ; and he is most felicitously described as 
reasoning thus, in the high-toned poetry of my 
fpSied friend Wordsworth : 

Say then, that he was wke as bravoy 
As wise in thought as bold ia deed ; 

For in the principles of thii^ 
He sought his moral creed* 

Said generous Rob, << What need of Books ? 

Bum all the statutes and their shelves ! 
They- stir us up against our kind. 

And W(n8e) against ourselves. 

** We have a passion, make a Uw, 

Too U^SR to fQAAe \x!^ ox c»ivtc<iL^ 
And for tihe \ttw 'VCBuSii "^^ ^^ 

In bxtterneBa oil so\iL 
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^ And pmsled, Uinded, tim we lose 

Dutincticnis tiiat are plain and few ; 
These find I graven on my kear^ 

That tells me what to do^ 

« The creatures see of flood and field, 

And those that travel on the wind ; 
^th them no strife can kst ; ihey live 

In peace, and peace of mind. 

** For why? Because the good old rule 

Suffioeth them ; the simple plan. 
That they should tal&e who have tJie power* 

And they should keep who can* 

^ A lesson which is quickly leam'd, 

A signal through which all can see ; 
Thus, nothing here provokes the strong 

To wanton cruelty. 

And fireakishness of mind is checked. 

He tamed who fooUshly aspires, 
While to the measure of his might 

Each fashiooB his deaiiest 

« An kinds and creatures stand and fell 

By strength of prowess or of wit ; 
'Tis God's appointment who must swi^. 

And who is to submit. 

« Since then, ** said Robin, << right is plain, 

And longest life is bat a day, 
To have my ends, maintain my rights, 

111 take the shortest way.** 

And thus among these rocks he livad, 
2 Through summer's heat and winter's snow : 

The eagle, he was lord above, 
Aad Rob was lord below. 
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We are not, however, to suppose the charac- 
ter of this distinguished outlaw to be that of an 
actual hero, acting uniformly and consistently 
on such moral principles as the illustrious bard 
who, standing by his grave, has vindicated his 
fame. On the contrary, as is common with bar- 
barous chiefs, Rob Roy appears to have mixed 
his professions of principle with a large alloy of 
craft and dissimulation, of which his conduct 
during the civil war is sufficient proof. It is 
also said, and truly, that although his courtesy 
was one of his strongest characteristics, yet 
sometimes he assumed an arrogance of manner 
which was not easily endured by^the high-spi- 
rited men to wnom it was addressed, and drew 
the daring outlaw into frequent disputes, from 
which he did not always come off wjith credit 
From this it has been inferred, that Rob Roy 
was more of a bully dian a hero, or at least that 
he had, according to the common phrase, his 
fighting days. Some aged men who knew him 
well, have described him also as better at a 
taich'tidzief or scuffle within doors, than in mor- 
tal combat The tenor of his life may be quoted 
to repel this charge ; while, at the same time, it 
must be allowed, that the situation in which he 
was placed rendered him prudently averse to 
maintaining quarrels, where nothing was to be 
had save blows, aud^Yi^t^wfc^^'^^^^Nj^^Vw^ 
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riused up against him new and powerful ene^ 
mies, in a country where revenge was stitl con*^ 
sidered as a duty rather than a crime. Th6 
power of commanding his passions on such oc- 
casions, far from being inconsistent with the part 
"Which MacGregor h^d to perform, was essen- 
tially necessary, at the period when he lived, tO 
prevent his career from being cut short. 

I may here mention one or two occasions on 
which Rob Roy appears to have given way in 
the manner alluded to. My late venerable 
friend, John Ramsay of Ochtertyre, alike emi^ 
nent as a classical scholar and as an authentic 
register of the ancient history and manners of 
Scotland, informed me, that on occasion of a 
public meeting at a bonfire in the town €£ 
Doune, Rob Roy gave some offence to James 
Edmondstone of Newton, the same gentleman 
who was unfortunately concerned in the slaugh- 
ter of Lord RoUo, (See Maclaurin's Criminal 
Trials, No. IX.), when Edmondstone compell- 
ed MacGregor to quit the town on pain of be- 
ing thrown by him into the bonfire. " I broke 
one of your ribs on a former occa3ion," said 
he, " and now, Rob, if you provoke me farther, 
I will break your neck." But it must be re- 
membered that Edmondstone was a man of con- 
sequence- in> the Jacobite- party^ as he carried 
the roj^al standard of James Yll% at V5cv^ X^^Xi^st 
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of Sherriff-muif , and also^ that he was near the 
door of hifi own mansion-house» and probably 
surrounded by his friends and adherents. Bob 
Roy» however, suffered in reputation for retir- 
ing under such a threat. 

Another well-vouched case is that of Cuo- 
jQingham of Boquhan. 

Henry Cunningham, Esq. of Boquhan, was 
a gentleman of Stirlingshire, who, like many 
iBtequisUes of our own time, united a natural high 
spirit and daring character with an affectation 
of delicacy of address and manners amoontii^ 
to foppery. * He chanced to be in company 
with Rob Roy, who, either in contempt of Bo 
quhan's supposed effeminacy, or because he 
fought him a safe person to fix a quarrel on 

* His courage and a^tation of fxxigfgetj were uaited, wluck is 
len frequently the case, with a spirit of innate inodeaCy. He is 
ihm described in Lord Binmng*8 aatirieal vvfsesi entided ** Afgyk's 
.Lerce ;"— 

*< Six times had Harty bow*d unseen 

Before he dared advance ; 
The Duke theni turning round well pleaaod^ 

Said, < Sene youVe been in France^ 
A more polite and jaunty man 

I never saw before ;* 
Then Harry bow'd, and blu8h*d» and bcm^d. 

And strutted to the door." 

'Bee a Colledkm o£ Ori^mal F<MtQB« by Scotch GeBdemeD, toI £• 
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{a point which Rob's enemies alleged be was 
wont to consider), insulted him so grossly that 
a challenge passed between them. The good- 
wife of the dachan had hidden Cunningham'^ 
sword, and, while he rummaged the house in 
quest of his own or some other, Rob Roy went 
to the Shieling Hill, the appointed p^ce.tS^. 
combat, and paraded there with great majesty, 
waiting for his antagonist In the meantime, 
Cmmingham had rummaged out an old sword, 
and, entering the ground of contest in all haste, 
rushed on the outlaw with such unexpected 
fury that he fairly drove him off the field, nor 
did he show himself in the village again for 
some time. Mr MacGregor Stirling has soft- 
ened the account of this anecdote in his new 
edition of Nimmo's Stirlingshire; still he re- 
cords Rob Roy's discomfiture. 

Occasionally Rob Roy suffered disasters, and 
incurred great personal danger. On one re- 
markable occasion he was saved by the cool- 
ness of his lieutenant, Macanaleister, or Flet- 
cher, the lAMe John of his band — a fine active 
fellow, of course, and celebrated as a mafk^ 
man* It happened that MacGr^or and his 
party had been surprised and dispersed by a 
superior force of horse and foot, and the word 
was given to ^^ split and squander." Eack 

VOL, xviin a 
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shifted for himself, but a bold dragoon attach- 
ed himself to pursuit of Rob, and overtaking 
him, struck at him with his broadsword. A 
plate of iron in his bonnet saved the MacGr^r 
from being cut down to the teeth ; but the blow 
was heavy enough to bear him to the ground, 
crying as he fell, ^^ O, Macanaleister, is there 
naething in her?" {L e. in the gun.) The troop- 
er, at the same time exclaiming, *' D — ^n ye, 
your mother never wrought your nightcap !** 
had his arm raised for a second blow, when 
Macanaleister fired, and the ball pierced the 
dragoon's heart. 

Such as he was, Rob Roy's progress in his 
occupation is thus described by a gentleman of 
sense and talent, who resided within the circle 
of his predatory wars, had probably felt their 
efiPects, and speaks of them, as might be ex- 
pected, with little of the forbearance with which, 
from their peculiar and romantic character, they 
are now regarded. 

** This man (Rob Roy MacGregor) was a 
person of sagacity, and neither wanted strata- 
gem nor address ; and, having abandoned him- 
self to all licentiousness, set himself at the head 
of all the loose, vagrant, and desperate people 
of that cl^n, in the west end of Perth and Stir-* 
lingshires, and infested those whole countries 
with thefts, robberies, and depredations. Very 
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fewwho lived within his reach (that is, within 
the distance of a nocturnal expedition) could 
promise to themselves security, either for their 
persons or effects, without subjecting themselves 
to pay him a heavy and shameful tax of blacks 
maiU He at last proceeded to such a degree 
of audaciousness, that he committed robberies* 
raised contributions, and resented quarrels, at 
the head of a very considerable body of armed 
men, in open dayj and in the face of the govern- 
ment*' * 

The extent apd success, of these depredations 
cannot be surprising, when we consider that 
th^ scene of them was laid in a country where 
the general law was neither enforced nor re<*> 
spected. 

Having recorded that the general habit of 
cattle-stealing had blinded even those of the 
better classes to the infamy of the practice, and 
that as men's property consisted entirely in 
herds, it was rendered in the highest degree 
precarious, Mr Grahame adds, — 

'^ On these accounts there is no culture o£ 
ground, no improvement of pastures, and, from 
the same reasons, no manufactures, no trade ; 
in short, no industry. . The people are extremely 

* Mr Grahame of Gartmore*8 Causes of the Disturbances in the 
Highlands. See JajniesonV edition of Burt*^ Letters from the North 
of Scotland, Appendix, toL ii. p. 348. 
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prolific^ and therefore so numerous, that there 
is not business in that country, according to its 
present order and economy, for the one half of 
them. Every place is full of idle people, accus- 
tomed to arms, and lazy in every thing but ra- 
pines and depredations. As huddel or ag[uacitm 
houses are to be found every where through the 
country, so in these they saunter away their 
time, and frequently consume there the returns 
of their illegal purchases. Here the laws have 
never been executed, nor the authority of the 
mi^strate ever established. Here the officer 
of the law neither dare nor can execute his dutyy 
and several places are about thirty miles from 
lawful persons. In short, here is no order, no 
authority, no government.'* 

The period of the Rebellion, 1715, approach-^ 
ed soon afler Rob Roy had attained celebrity^ 
His Jacobite partialities were now placed in op- 
position to his sense of the obligations which 
he owed to the indirect protection of the Duke 
of Argyle. But the desire of " drowning his 
Bounding steps amid the din of general war,^ 
induced him to join the forces of the Earl of 
Mar, although his patron, the Duke of Argyle^ 
was at the head of the army opposed to the 
Highland insurgents. 

The MacGregors, a large sept of them at 
least, that of Ciar Mohr, on this occasion, were 
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not commanded by Rob Roy, but by his nephew 
already mentioned, Gregor MacGregor, other* 
wise called James Grahame of Glengyle, and 
still better remembered by the Gaelic epithet of 
Gblune Dku, i. e. Black Knee, from a black 
spot on one of his knees, which his Highland 
garb rendered visible. There can be no ques* 
tion, however, that being then very young, 
Glengyle must have acted on most occasions bjr 
the advice and direction of so experienced a 
leader as his uncle. 

The M acGregors assembled in numbers at 
that period, and began even to threaten the 
Lowlands towards the lower extremity of Loch 
Lomond. They suddenly seized all the boats 
which were upon the lake, and probably with 
a view to some enterprise of their own, drew 
them overland to Inversnaid, in order to inter* 
cept the progress of a large body of west coun- 
try whigs who were in arms for the government^ 
and moving in that direction. 

The whigs made an excursion for the reco- 
very of the boats. Their forces consisted of 
volunteers from Paisley, Kilpatrick, and else- 
where, who, with the assistance of a body of 
seamen, were towed up the river Leven in long- 
boats belonging to the ships of war then lying 
in the Clyde. At Luss they were joined by the 
forces of Sir Humphrey Colquhoun, and Jamear 
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Grant, his son-in-law, with their followers 
tired in the Highland dress of the period, w 
is picturesquely described.* The whole p 
crossed to Craig-Royston, but the MacGre 
did not offer combat If we are to believ< 
account of the expedition given by the hist< 
Rae, they leaped on shore at Craig-Roj 
with the utmost intrepidity, no enemy ap] 
ing to oppose them, and, by the noise of 
drums, which they beat incessantly, and 
discharge of their artillery and small arms, 
rified the MacGregors, whom they appear i 
to have seen, out of their fastnesses, and ci 
them to fly in a panic to the general can 
the Highlanders at Strath Fillan.f The 

-. * <* At mght i^bsy arrived at Luss, where they were ja 
Sir Humphrey Colquhoun of Lust, and James Grant of I 
der, his son-in law, followed by forty or fifty stately fieU 
their short hose and belted plaids, armed each of them with 
fixed gun on his shoulder, a strong handsome target, with i 
pointed steel of above half an ell in length, screwed into il 
of it, on his left arm ; a sturdy claymore by his side, and 
or two, with a dirk and knife, in his belt.**— i7ae*s Histori 
RebeUicn, 4to, p. 287. 

f The Loch Lomond expedition was judged worthy tc 
separate pamphlet, which I have not seen, but, as quoted 
historian Rae, it must be delectable. 

« On the morrow, being Thursday the 13th, they went 
expedition, and about noon came to Inversnaid, the place of 
where the Paisley men and those of Dunbarton, and serera 
^tiier companies, to the number of. an hundred . men, .^ 
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country men succeeded in getting possession of 
the boats, at a great expenditure of noise and 
courage, and little risk of danger. 

After this temporary removal from his old 
haunts, Rob Roy was sent by the Earl of Mar 
to Aberdeen, to raise, it is believed, a part of 
the clan Gregor, which is settled in that coon- 
try. These men were of his own family (the 
race of the Ciar Mohr.) They were the de- 
scendants of about three hundred MacGrc* 
gors, whom the Earl of Murray, about the year 
1624, transported from his estates in Monteith 
to oppose against his enemies the Macintoshes, 

greatest intrepidity leapt on shore, got up to the top of the mottn<* 
tains, and stood a considerable time, beating their drums all the 
while ; but no enemy appearing, they went in quest of their boats^ 
which the rebels had seized, and having casually lighted on some 
ropes and oafs hid among the shrubs, at length they found the boats 
drawn up a good way on the land, which they hurled down to the 
lodu Such of them as were not damaged they carried off with 
them, and such as were, they sank and hewed to pieces. That 
same night they returned to Luss, and thence next day to Dunbar- 
ton, from whence they had first set out, bringing along with them 
the whole boats th^ found in their way on either ude of the loch, 
and in Ihe creeks of the isles, and mooring them under the cannon 
of the castle. During this expedition, the pinnaces discharging 
iheir patararoes, and the men their small-arms, made such a thun- 
dering noise through the multiplied rebounding echoes of the vast 
mountains on both sides of the loch, that the MacGregors were 
cowed and frighted away to the rest of the rebels who were en- 
camped at Strath Fillan.** — Jlat^s History of the Rebellion, 4to, 
page 287. 
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a race as hardy and restless as they were them- 
selves. 

But while in the city' of Aberde^i^ Rob Boy 
met a relation of a very different class and cha- 
racter from those whom he was sent to sum* 
mon to arms. This was Dr James Or^ory^ 
(by descent a MacGregor,) the patriarch of a 
dynasty of professors distinguished for literary 
and scientific talent, and the grandfather of the 
late eminent physician and accomplished scho* 
lar, Professor Gregory of Edinburgh. This 
gentleman was at the time Professor of Medi^ 
oine in King's College^ Aberdeen^ and son of 
Dr James Gregory, distinguished in science as 
the inrentor of the r^ecting telescope. With 
Such a fkmily i€ may seem our friend Rob eotdd 
have had little communion. But civil war is 
a species of misery which introduces men to 
strange befellaws. Dr Gregory thought it a 
point of prudence to claim kindred, at so cri- 
tical a period, with a man so formidable and in- 
fluentiaL He invited Rob Roy to his house^ 
and treated him with so much kindness, that 
he produced in his generous bosom a degree 
of gratitude which seemed likely to occasioii 
very inconvenient effects. 

The Professor had a son about eight or nine 
years old, — a lively, stout boy of his age,— ^with 
whose appearance our Highland Robin Hood 
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WB» much taken. On the day before his de- 
parture from the house of his learned relative, 
Bob Roy, who bad pondered deeply how he 
[fiight requite his cousin's kindness, took Dr 
Gregory aside, and addressed him to this pur- 
port:'-**-^' My dear kinsman, I have been think- 
ing what I could do to show my sense of your 
hospitality. Now, here you have a fine spirited 
boy of a son,, whom you are ruining by cram- 
Bitnir him with your useless book-leaminff, and 
Tl d«»,ni^. b, », of ..oife.4 y 
great good-will to you and yours, to take him 
irith me, and make a man of him.'' The learns 
«d Professor was utterly overwhelmed when his 
warlike kinsman announced his kind purposes 
in language which implied no doubt of its being 
a proposal which would be, and ought to be, 
accepted with the utmost gratitude. The task 
of apology or exjidanation was of a most deli* 
Gate description; and there might have been 
considerable danger in suffering Rob Roy to 
perceive that the promotion with which be 
threatened the son was, in the father's eyes, the 
ready road to the gallows. Indeed, every ex<* 
cuse which he could at first think of—- such as 
regret for putting bis friend to trouble with a 
youth who bad been educated in the Lowlands, 
and so ghi— only strengthened the chieftain^s 
inclination to patronise his young kinsmaUy as 
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he supposed they arose entirely firom the m 

desty of the fiuher. He would for a long tk 

take no apology^ and even spoke of carrying '< 

the youth by a certain d^ree of kindly H 

lence, whether his fiither consented or not. 

length the perplexed Professor pleaded that 1 

son was very young, and in an infirm state 

health, and not yet able to endure the hardsh 

of a mountain life ; but that in another year 

two he hoped his health would be firmly ei 

blished, and he would be in a fitting ccmdit 

to attend on his brave kinsmaui and follow • 

the splendid destinies to which he opened 

way. This agreement being made, the com 

parted, — Rob Roy pled^ng his honour to ca 

his young relation to the hills vrith him on 

next return to Aberdeenshire, and Dr Gnq^i 

doubtless, praying in his secret soul that 

might never see Rob's GUghland fiu^e again. 

: James Ghregory, who thus escaped being 

kinsman's recruit, and in all probability 

henchman, was afterwards Professor of M 

cine in the College, and, like most of his fan 

distingubhed by his scientific acquirem€ 

He was rather of an irritable and pertinac 

disposition; and his friends were wont to 

mark, when he showed any symptom of tl 

foibles, « Ah ! this comes of not having I 

educated by Rob Roy." 
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The connexion between Rob Roy and his 
Eussical kinsman did not end with the period 
' Rob's transient power. At a period consi* 
irably subsequent to the year 1T15> he was 
ilking in the Castle Street of Aberdeen, arm 
arm with his host, Dr James Gregory, when 
e drums in the barracks suddenly beat to 
ms, and soldiers were seen issuing from the 
irracks. " If these lads are turning out," 
id Rob, taking leave of his cousin with great 
»mposure, <' it is time for me to look after my 
fety." So saying, he dived down a close, 
id, as John Bunyan says, ^' went upon his 
ay and was seen no more." * 
We have already stated that Rob Roy's con- 
ict during the insurrection of 1715 was very 
[uivocal. His person and followers were in 
te Highland army, but his heart seems to have 
»en with the Duke of Argyle's. Yet the in- 
irgents were constrained to trust to him as 

* The first of these anecdotes, which brings the highest pitch of 
ilisation so closely in contact with the half-savage state of society, 
lave heard told by the late distinguished Dr Gr^ory ; and the 
imbers of his £imily have had the kindness to collate the story 
th their recollections and fiunily documents, and fomish the a«- 
sntic particulars. The second rests on the recollection of an dd 
in, who was present when Rob took French leave of his literary 
min on hearing the drums beat, and communicated the circnm- 
aee to Mr Aleizander Forbes, a connexion of Dr Gregory by 
trriage, who is still alive. 
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their only guide, when they marched from 
Perth towards Dunblane, with the view of cross- 
ing the Forth, at what are called the Fords of 
Frew, and when they themselves said he codd 
not be relied upon. 

This movement to the westward, on the part 
of the insurgents, brought on the battle of Sher- 
riff-muir, indecisive indeed in its immediate re- 
sults, but of which the Duke of Argyle reaped 
the whole advantage. In this action, it will be 
rec(dlected that the right wing of the Highland- 
ers broke and cut to pieces Argyle's left win^ 
while the clans on the left of Mar's army, though 
consisting of Stewarts, Mackenzies, and Cane" 
rons, were completely routed. During this 
medley of flight and pursuit, Rob Roy retained 
hb station on a hill in the centre of the Hig^ 
land position ; and though it is said his attadc 
might have decided the day, he could not be 
prevailed upon to charge. This was the mcne 
unfortunate for the insurgents, as the leading rf 
a party of the MacPhersons had been conunit- 
ted to MacGregor. This, it is said, was owing 
to the age and infirmity of the chief of that 
name, who, unable to lead his clan in person, 
objected to his heir-^ipparent, MacPherson of 
Nord, discharging his duty on that occasion ; 
so that the tribe, or a part of them, were bri- 
gaded with their allies the MacGregors. While 



18 &vourable moment for action was gliding 
viray unemployed, Mar's positive orders reach** 
d Rob Roy that he should presently attack. 
7o which he coolly replied, " No, no ! if they 
annot do it without me, they cannot do it with 
le.'* One of the MacPhersons, named Alex- 
nder, one of Rob's original profession, videlicet 
drover, but a man of great strength and spi- 
ity was so incensed at the inactivity of his tem- 
porary leader, that he threw off his plaid, drew 
lis sword, and called out to his clansmen, ^' Let 
IS endure this no longer ! If he will not lead 
^ou, 1 will./' Rob Roy rq)lied, with great 
oolness, " Were the question about driving 
lighland stots or kyloes, Sandie, I would yield 
o your superior skill ; but as it respects the 
eading of men, I must be allowed to be the 
jctter judge." — " Did the matter respect driv- 
ng Clen-Eigas stots, " answered the Macpher- 
on, ^ the question with Rob would not be, 
irliich was to be last, but which was to be fore-^ 
D08t* '' Inc^ised at this sarcasm, MacGregor 
Irew his sword, and they would have fought 
ipcm the spot if their friendis on both sides had 
lotjnterfered. But the moment of attack was 
^mnpletely lost. Rob did not, however, ne- 
glect his own private interest on the occasion, 
[n the confusion of an undecided field of battle. 
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he enriched his followers by plundering tik6 
baggage and the dead on both sides. 

The fine old satirical ballad on the battle 4)f 
Sherrifi*-muir does not forget to stigmatize our 
hero's conduct on this memorable occasion. 

Rob Roy lie stood wat(;h 
On a hill for to catch 

The booty, for aught that I saw, man ; 
For he ne'er advanced 
From the place where he stanced. 

Till nae mair waa to do th^re at a,*) maA* 

Notwithstanding the sort of neutrality which 
Rob Roy had continued to observe during the 
progress of the Rebellion, he did not escape 
some of its penalties. He was included in the 
act of attainder, and the house in Breadalbane, 
which was his place of retreat, was burned by |r 
General Lord Cadogan, when, after the con- ^ 
elusion of the insurrection, he marched thrangh 
the Highlands to disarm and punish the offend- 
ing clans. But upon going to Inv^rary with 
about forty or fifty of his followers, Rjob ob- 
tained favour, by an apparent surrender of their |, 
arms to Colonel Patrick Campbell of Finnah, 
who furnished them and their leader with pro- 
tections under his hand. Being thus in a great 
measure secured from the resentment of govern- 
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ment, Rob Roy established his residence at 
Craig-Royston, near Loch Lomond, in the 
midst of his own kinsmen, and lost no time in 
resuming his private quarrel with the Duke of 
Montrose. For this purpose, he soon got on 
foot as many men, and well armed too, as he 
had yet commanded. He never stirred with- 
out a body-guard of ten or twelve picked fol- 
lowers, and without much effort could increase 
them to fifty or sixty. ^ 

The Duke was not wanting in efforts to des- 
troy this troublesome adversary. His Grace 
af^lied to General Carpenter, commanding the 
forces in Scotland, and by his orders three par* 
ties of soldiers were directed from the three dif- 
ferent points of Glasgow, Stirling, and Finla- 
rig near Killin, Mr Graham of Killearn, the 
Duke of Montrose's relation and factor. She- 
riff-depute also of Dunbartonshire, accompanied 
the troops, that they might act under the civil 
Eidthority, and have the assistance of a trusty 
^ide well acquainted with the hills. It was 
the object of these several columns to arrive 
ibout the same time in the neighbourhood of 
Rob Roy^s residence, and surprise him and his 
followers. But heavy rains, the difficulties of 
the country, and the good intelligence which 
the outlaw was always supplied "WvtVv^ A\s»:^- 
Jointed their iveii-concerted coTXibuvaX*v50L% TV^ 
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troops, finding the birds were flown, avenged 
themselves by destroying the nest. They bunv- 
ed Rob Roy's house, though not with imputtitj, 
for the MacGregors, concealed among the thick- 
ets and cliffs, fired on them, and killed a greoft- 
dier. 

Rob Roy avenged himself for the loss whick 
he sustained on this occasion by an act o{ m- 
gttlar audacity. About the middle of Novem- 
ber, 1716, John Graham of Killeam, already 
aaentioned as factor of the Montrose family) 
went to a place called Chapel Errock, whei^ 
the tenants of the Duke were summoned to ap- 
pear with their termly rents. They appeiured 
4iccordingly, and the factor had received ready 
money to the amount of about L.300, when 
Rob Rob entered the room at the head <tf as 
armed party. The steward endeavoured to 
protect the Duke's property by throwing tbe 
books of accounts and money into a garret, trust- 
ing they might escape notice. But the experi- 
enced freebooter was not to be baffled where 
such a prize was at stake. He recovered the 
books and cash, placed himself calmly on the 
receipt of custom, examined the accounts, pock- 
eted the money, and gave receipts on the Duke's 
part, saying he would hold reckoning with the 
Duke of Montrose out of the damages which he 
had sustained by his Grace's jneans, in which he 
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Inclnded the losses he had suffered, as well by 
the burning of his house by General Cadogah, 
IS by the later' expedition against Craig-Roy- 
jton. He then requested Mr Graham to attend 
iiiin ; nor does it appear that he treated him 
ivith any personal violence or even rudeness, al- 
though he informed him he regarded him as a 
hostage, and menaced rough usage in case he 
should be pursued, or in danger of being over- 
taken. Few more audacious feats have been 
performed. After some rapid changes of place, 
[the fatigue attending which was the only an- 
iK^ance that Mr Graham seems to have com- 
plained of,) he carried his prisoner to an island 
on Loch Katrine, and caused him to write to 
the Duke, to state that his ransom was fixed at 
3400 merks, being the balance which MacGre- 
gor pretended remained due to him, after de- 
ducting all that he owed to the Duke of Mon- 
trose. 

However, after detaining Mr Graham five or 
six days in custody on the island, which is still 
called Rob Roy's Prison, and could be no com-^ 
Portable dwelling for November nights, the Out- 
law seems to have despaired of attaining further 
advantage from his bold attempt, and suffered 
his prisoner to depart uninjured, with the ac- 

VOL. xviii. s 
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bounNbooks, and bills granted by the tenantSi 
taking especial care to retain the cash. * 

Other pranks are told of Rob^ which argue 
the same boldness and sagacity as the seizure of 
Killeam* The Duke of Montrose^ weary of 
his insolence, procured a quantity of anns, and 
distributed them among his tenantry, in order 
that they might defend themselves against fih 
ture violences. But they fell into different hands 
from those they were intended for. The MaC' 
Gregors made separate attacks on the l^ouses of 
the tenants, and disarmed them all one after aii» 
other, not, as was supposed, without the con- 
sent of many of the persons so disarmed. 

As a great part of the Duke's rents were pay-* 
able in kind, there were gimels (granaries) esta- 
blished fior storing up the com at Moulin, and 
elsewhere on the Buchanan estate. To these 
storehouses Rob Roy used to repair with a sof* 
ficient force, and of course when he was least 
expected, and insist upon the delivery of quan- 
tities of grahi, sometimes for his own use, and 
sometimes fin: the assistance of the country peo- 
ple, always giving regular receipts in his own 

• Tlie reidei^ will find two original letters of tiie Dvke of Hoo- 
troee, wi^ ilitt whicli Mr Graham of Killeam diapatched from hii 
prison-hottie by the Oatlaw's commandi in the Appendix No. !!• 
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name, and pretending to reckon with the Duke 
for what sums he received* 

In the meanwhile a garrison was established 
hy goyemment, the ruins of which may be still 
seen about halfway betwixt Loch Lomond and 
Loch Katrine, upon Rob Roy's (original proper- 
ty of Inversnaid. Even this military establish* 
ment could not bridle the restless MacGregor* 
He contrived to surprise the little fort, disarm 
the soldiers, and destroy the fortification. It 
was afterwards re-established and again taken 
by the MacGregors under Rob Roy's nephew, 
Gfalune Dhu, previous to the insurrection of 
1745-6. Finally, the fort of Inversnaid was a 
third time repaired after the extinction of civil 
discord ; and when we find the celebrated Ge^ 
neral Wolfe commanding in it, the imagination 
is strongly afiected by the variety of time and 
events which the circumstance brings simulta- 
neously to recollection. It is now totally dis' 
mantled. * 

It was not, strictly speaking, as a professed 
depredator that Rob Roy now conducted his 

* About 1792, when the author chanced to pass that way while 
on a tour through the Highlands, a garrison, consisting of a single 
veteran, was still maintamed at Inversnaid. The venerable warder 
was reaping his barley croft in all peace and tranquillity ; and when' 
we asked admittance to repose ourselves, he. told \ia ^<i '^q'v^ ^^sA 
Ae key of 2^ Fort vandsv the doort 
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operations, but as a sort of contractor for the po- 
lice ; in Scottish phrase, a lifter of black-mail. 
The nature of this contract has been described 
in the novel of Waverley, and in the notes on 
that work. Mr Graham of Gartmore's descrip- 
tion of the character may be here described. 
• '* The confusion and disorders of the country 
were so great, and the government so absolutely 
neglected it, that the sober people there were 
obliged to purchase some security to their ef- 
fects by shameful and ignominious contracts of 
btack-maiU A person who had the greatest cor- 
respondence with the thieves was agreed with to 
preserve the lands contracted for from thefts, for 
certain sums to be paid yearly. Upon this fund 
he employed one half of the thieves to recover 
stolen cattle, and the other half of them to steal, 
in order to make this agreement and black-mail 
contract necessary. The estates of those gen- 
tlemen who refused to contract, or give counte- 
nance to that pernicious practice, are plundered 
by the thieving part of the watch, in order to 
force them to purchase their protection. Their 
leader calls himself the Captain of the Watchj 
and his banditti go by that name. And as this 
gives them a kind of authority to traverse the 
country, so it makes them capable of doing any 
mischief. These cotp^VJatou^^^ Hollands 
make altogether a vet^ coii'sv^^^^^^ N^^^l ^ 
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men, inured from their infancy to the greatest 
fatigues, and very capable to act in a military 
way when occasion offers. 

^^ People who are ignorant and enthusiastic, 
who are in absolute dependence upon their chief 
or landlord, who are directed in their consciences 
by Roman Catholic priests, or nonjuring clergy- 
men, and who are not masters of any property, 
may easily be formed into any mould. They 
fear no dangers, as they have nothing to lose, 
and so can with ease be induced to attempt any 
thing. Nothing can make their condition worse ; 
confusions and troubles do commonly indulge 
them in such licentiousness, that by these they 
better it." • 

As the practice of contracting for black-mail 
was an obvious encouragement to rapine, and a 
great obstacle to the course of justice, it was, by 
the statute 1567, chap. 21, declared a capital 
crime, both on the part of him who levied and 
him who paid this sort of tax. But the neces- 
sity of the case prevented the execution of this 
severe law, I believe, in any one instance ; and 
men went on submitting to a certain unlawful 
imposition rather than run the risk of utter ruin, 
— just as it is now found difficult or impossible 
to prevent those who have lost a very large sum 
of money by robbery, from compounding wltk 

* Letters 6rom the North of Scptl^nd, 'VoV. u- "V^. ^\V-3b* 
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the felons f(Hr restoration of a part of tliek 
booty. 

At what rate Rob Roj levied blaek-mul, I 
never heard stated ; but there is a formal cmi- 
tract by which his nephew, in 1741, i^eed witb 
various landholders of estates in the counties rf 
Perth, Stirling, and Dunbarcon, to recover cattle 
fitolen from them, or to pay the value within six 
months of the loss being intimated, if such inti- 
mation were made to him with sufficient dis- 
patch, in consideration of a payment of L.5 on 
each L.100 of valued rent, which was not a verjr 
heavy insurance. Petty thefts were not included 
in the ccmtract ; but the theft of one horsey or 
one head of black cattle, or of sheep exceeding 
the number of six, fell under the agreement. 

Rob Roy's profits upon such contracts brought 
him in a considerable revenue in money or cat* 
tie^ of which he made a popular use ; for he was 
publicly liberal, as well as privately beneficent 
Tlie minister of the parish of Balquhidder, 
^ose name was Robison, was at one time 
Areatening to pursue the parish for an augmen- 
tation of his stipend. Rob Roy took an oppor- 
tunity to assure him that he would do well fo 
abstain from this new exaction — a hint which 
the minister did not fail to understand. But, 
to make him some md^nxxd&catlQn^ MacGrregor 
preswted him every "j^^iac ^^^^y^^ «CL^^SaJk 
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sheep ; and bo scruples as to the mode in which 
the donor came by them, are said to have affect- 
ed the reverend gentleman's conscience. 

The following account of the proceedings of 
Rob Roy5 on an application to him from one of 
his contractorsy had in it something very inter- 
esting to me, as told by an old countryman in 
the Lennotx who was present on the expedition. 
But as there is no point or marked incident in 
the story, and as it must necessarily be without 
the half-frightened, half-bewildered lodk with 
which the narrator accompanied his recoUec- 
tions, it may possibly lose its effect when trans- 
ferred to paper. 

My informant stated himself to have been a 
lad of fifteen, living with his father on the estate 
of a gentleman in the Lennox, whose name I 
have forgotten, in the capacity of herd. On a 
fine morning in the end of October, the period 
when such calamities were almost always to be 
apprehended, they found the Highland thieves 
had been down upon them, and swept away ten 
<x twelve head of cattle. Rob Roy was sent for^ 
and came with a party of seven or eight armed 
men. He heard with great gravity all that could 
be told him of the circumstances of the creagh^ 
and expressed his confidence that the herd^wH* 
ditfo/ivs * could not have carried their booty far^ 

* Mad beidnaen, a name gwea to eQJk^ii&*i^«eX«nu 
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and that he should be able to recover them. 
He desired that two Lowlanders should be sent 
on the party, as it was not to be expected that 
any of his gentlemen would take the trouble of 
driving the cattle when he should recover pos- 
session of them. My informant and his father 
were dispatched on the expedition. They had 
no good- will to the journey ; nevertheless, pro- 
vided with a little food, and with a dog to help 
them to manage the cattle, they set off with 
MacGregor. They travelled a long day's jour- 
ney in the direction of the mountain Benvoir- 
lich, and slept for the night in a ruinous hut or 
bothy. The next morning they resumed their 
journey among the hills, Rob Roy directmg 
their course by signs and marks on the heath, 
which my informant did not understand. 

About noon, Rob commanded the armed par- 
ty to halt, and to lie couched in the heather 
where it was thickest. " Do you and your son," 
he said to the oldest Lowlander, <^ go boldly 
over the hill. You will see beneath you, in a 
glen on the other side, your master's cattle feed- 
ing, it may be, with others ; gather your own 
together, taking care to disturb no one else, 
and drive them to this place. If any one speak 
to, or threaten you, tell them that I am here, 
at the head of twenty men," — " But what if they 
abuse, us, or kVW us'i" ^^dL\5sx^\^<y«\a3aj^-^iMik' 
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sant, by no means delighted at finding the emr- 
bassy imposed on him and his son. '^ If they 
do you any wrong," said Rob, '* I will never 
forgive them as long as I live." The Lowlander 
was by no means content with this siecurity, bat 
did not think it safe to dispute Rob's injunc- 
tions. ; 
He and his son climbed the hill, therefore, 
found a deep valley, where there grazed, as Rob 
had predicted, a large herd of cattle. They cau- 
tiously selected those which their master had 
lost, and took measures to drive them over the 
hill. As soon as they began to remove them, 
they were surprised by hearing cries and screams; 
and looking around in fear and trembling, they 
saw a woman, seeming to have started out of 
the earth, who flyted at them, that is, scolded 
them, in Gaelic. When they contrived, how- 
ever, in the best Gaelic they could muster, to 
deliver the message Rob Roy told them, she 
became silent, and disappeared without offering 
them any further annoyance. The chief heard 
their story on their return, and spoke with great 
complacency of the art which he possessed of 
putting such things to rights without «iiy 4mf> 
pleasant bustle. The party were now on their 
road home, and the danger, though not the fa- 
tigue, of the expedition was at an end. 
They drove on the Cattle with \itt\e le^o^^ \sdJSl 
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it was nearly dark, when Rob proposed to hab 
for the night upon a wide moor, across which a 
cold north-east wind, with frost on its wing, was 
whistling to the tune of the Pipers of Stradn 
Deam.* The Highlanders, sheltered bj their 
plaids, lay down in the heath comfoitably 
enough, but the Lowlanders had no protectioD 
whatever. Rob Roy observing this, directed 
one of his followers to afford the old man a por- 
tion of his plaid; ^^ for the cailant (boy), he may,** 
said the freebooter, <^ keep himself warm by walk- 
ing about and watching the cattle. '' My inform- 
«at heard this sentencewith no small distress; and 
as the frost wind grew more and more cutting, 
it seemed to freeze the very blood in his youi^ 
veins. He had been exposed to weather all his 
life, he said, but never could forget the cold of 
that night; insomuch that, in the bitterness of 
his heart, he cursed the bright moon for giving 
no heat with so much light. At length the 
sense of cold and weariness became so intoler- 
able, that he resolved to desert his watch to 
seek some repose and shelter. With that pur- 
pose, he couched himself down behind one of 
the most bulky of the Highlanders, who acted 
as lieutenant to the party. Not satisfied with 
having secured the shelter of the man's large 

* The windi which sweep a wild glea in Badenodi an to celled. 
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srson, he coveted a share of his plaid^ and bj 
sperceptible degrees drew a comer of it round 
inou He was now comparatively in paradise^ 
id slept sound till daybreak, when he awoke, 
id was terribly afraid on observing that his 
jctomal operations had altogether uncovered 
le dhuinie-wassell's neck and shoulders, which^ 
eking the plaid which should have protected 
teiD, were covered with cranreuch (i. e. hoar 
08t)« The lad rose in great dread of a beat* 
ig^ at least, when it should be found how luxit- 
ODsly he had been accommodated at the ex* 
SDse of a principal person of the party. Good 
Lr Lieutenant, however, got up and shook him* 
1^ mbbing o£P the hoar frost with his plaid, 
id muttering something of a catt2i9se^At They 
en drove on the cattle, which were restored 
their owner without farther adventure. The 
M>ve can hardly be termed a tale, but yet it 
ntains materials both for the poet and artist. 
It was perhaps about the same time that, by 
rapid march into the Balquhidder hills at the 
mI of a body of his own tenantry, the Duke 
' Montrose actually surprised Rob Roy, and 
ade him prisoner. He was mounted behind 
le of the Duke's followers, named James 
«wart, and made fest to him by a horse-girth, 
he person who had him thus in charge was 
"andfather of the intelligent man of the same 
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name, now deceased, who lately kept the 
the vicmity of Loch Katrine, and actc 
guide to visitors through that beautiful 84 
From him I learned the story many ye 
fore he was either a publican, or a gui< 
cept to moorfowl shooters. — It was e^ 
(to resume the story,) and the Duke was 
ing on to lodge his prisoner, so long 
after in vain, in some place of security, 
in crossing the Teith or Forth, I forget 
MacGregor took an opportunity to < 
Stewart, by all the ties of old acquaintai 
good-neighbourhood, to give him some 
of an escape from an assured doom, i 
was moved with compassion, perhaps wi 
He slipped the girth-buckle, and Rob, 
ping down from behind the horse's < 
dived, swam, and escaped, pretty much 
scribed in the novel. When James i 
came on shore, the Duke hastily dei 
where his prisoner was ; and, as no disti 
swer was returned, instantly suspected Si 
connivance at the escape of the outlav 
drawing a steel pistol from his belt, stm 
down with a blow on the head, from the 
of which, his descendant said, he ney< 
pletely recovered. 

In the success of K\s rei^eated escape 
the pursuit o£\us powexixiX. cvvsck^^ ^^^ 
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sngth became wanton and facetious. He wrote 
. mock challenge to the Duke, which he circu- 
ated among his friends to amuse them over a 
K>ttle. The reader will find this document in 
he Appendix. * It is written in a good hand, 
ind not particukrly deficient in grammar or 
ipelling. Our Southern readers must be given 
to understand that it was a piece of humouri- 
st quizj in short, — on the part of the outlaw, 
who was too sagacious to propose such a ren- 
contre in reality. This letter was written in the 
year 1719. 

In the following year Rob Roy composed an- 
other epistle, very little to his own reputation, 
as he therein confesses having played booty du- 
ring the civil war of 1715. It is addressed to 
Greneral Wade, at that time engaged in disarm- 
ing the Highland clans, and making military 
K>ads through the country. The letter is a 
ungular composition. It sets out the writer's 
ceal and unfeigned desire to have offered his 
service to King George, but for his liability to 
be thrown into jail for a civil debt, at the in- 
stance of the Duke of Montrose. Being thus 
debarred from taking the right side, he acknow- 
ledged he embraced the wrong one, upon Pal- 
staff's principle, that since the King wanted 
men and the rebels soldiers, it were worse shame 

' • Appendix, No. IIL 
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to be idle in such a stirring worlds tlian to en- 
brace the worst side^ were it as black asrrdid* 
lion could make it. The imposability of Ui 
being neutral in such a debate^ Rob seems to 
lay down as an undeniable proposition. Atllie 
same time^ while he acknowledges having htm 
forced into an unnatural rebellion against Kifl| 
George^ he pleads that he not only avcnded scIf 
ing offensively against his majesty s forceson all 
occasions, but, on the contrary, sent to tlun 
what intelligence he could collect from time In 
time ; for the truth of which he refers to lui 
Grace the Duke of Argyle* What influence 
this plea had on General Wade, we have bo 
means of knowing. 

Rob Roy appears to have continued to Uvc 
very much as usual. His fame, in the men 
while, passed beyond the narrow limits of &i 
country in which he resided. A pretended U» 
tory of him appeared in London during his life 
time, under the title of the Highland Rogae 
It is a catchpenny publication, bearing in fitxi 
the effigy of a species of ogre, with a beard o 
a foot in length ; and his actions are as mud 
exaggerated as his personal appearance. Somi 
few of the best known adventures of the hen 
are told, though with little accuracy ; but thf 
greater part of the ^ascv^U&t is entirely fictiti- 
ous. It is a great ^Vtj ^ e-xs.^ewv^^^ssoM^Vs 
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a narrative of the kind had not fallen mto the 
bands of De Foe, who was engaged at that time 
cgk subjects somewhat similar, though inferior 
in dignity and interest. 

As Rob Roy advismced in years he became 
more peaceable in his habits, and his nephew 
Ghlune Dhu, with most of his tribe, renounced 
those peculiar quarrels with the Duke of Mon- 
trose, by which his uncle had been distinguish- 
ed* The policy of that great family had latterly 
been rather to attach this wild tribe by kindness 
than to follow the mode of violence which had 
been hitherto ineffectually resorted to. Leases 
at a low rent were granted to many of the Mac- 
Gregors, who had heretofore held possessions 
ill the Duke's Highland property merely by oc- 
cupancy ; and Ghlune Dhu, Rob's nephew, who 
continued to act as collector of black-mail, ma- 
naged his police, as a commtoder of the High* 
land watch arrayed at the charge of government. 
He is said to have strictly abstained from the o- 
pen and lawless depredations which his kins- 
man had practised. 

It was probably after this state of temporary 
quiet had been obtained, that Rob Roy began 
to think of the concerns of his future state. He 
had been bred, and long professed himself, a 
protestant ; but in his latter years he embraced 
tie Roman Catholic faith, — peiTaaps oiv ^x^ 
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Cole's principle, that it was a comfortable reli- 
gion for one of his calling. He is said to have 
alleged as the cause of his conversion, a desire 
to gratify the noble family of Perth, who were 
then strict Catholics. Having, as he observed, 
assumed the name of the Duke of Argyle, his 
first protector, he could pay no compliment 
worth the Earl of Perth's acceptance, save com- 
plying with his mode of religion. Rob did not 
pretend, when pressed closely on the subject, 
to justify all the tenets of Catholicism, and ac- 
knowledged that extreme unction always ap- 
peared to him a great waste of tUziCj or oil.* 

In the last years of Rob Roy's life his clan 
was involved in a dispute with one more power- 
ful than themselves. Stewart of Appin, a chief 
of the tribe so named, was proprietor of a hill- 
farm in the Braes of Balquhidder, called Inver- 
nenty. The MacGregors of Rob Roy*s tribe 
claimed a right to it by ancient occupancy, and 
declared they would oppose to the uttermost the 
settlement of any person upon the farm not be- 
ing of their own name. The Stewarts came 
down with two hundred men, well armed, to do 
themselves justice by main force. The Mac- 
Gregors took the field, but were unable to mus- 
ter an equal strength. Rob Roy, finding him- 

* Such an admitsion is ascribed to the robber, Donald Bean 
Lean, in Waverley, vol ii. p. d09. 
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self the weaker party, asked a parley, in which 
he represented that both clans were friends to 
the King J and that he was unwilling they should 
be weakened by mutual conflict, and thus made 
a merit of surrendering to Appin the disputed 
territory of Invementy. Appin, accordingly, 
settled, as tenants there, at an easy quit-rent, 
the MacLarens, a family dependent on the 
Stewarts, and from whose character for strength 
and bravery, it was expected that they would 
make their right good if annoyed by the Mac- 
Gregors. When all this had been amicably ad- 
justed, in presence of the two clans drawn up in 
arms near the Kirk of Balquhidder, Rob Roy, 
apparently fearing his tribe might be thought to 
have conceded too much upon the occasion, 
stepped forward and said, that where so many 
gallant men were met in arms^ it would be 
shameful to part without a trial ' of skill, and 
therefore he took the freedom to invite any gen- 
tleman of the Stewarts present td exchange a 
few blows with him for the honour of their re- 
spective clans. The brother-in-law of Appin, 
and second chieftain of the clan, Alaster Stew- 
art of Invernahyle, accepted the challenge, and 
they encountered with broadsword and target 
before iheir respective kinsmen. * The com- 

* Some accounts statei that Appin himself was Rob Roy's an- 
VOL. XVIII. T 
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bat lasted till Rob receired a slight wound in 
the arm^ which was the osval terminatkm of 
such a combat when fought for honour onljy 
and not with a mortal purpose* Rob B>oy drop- 
ped his point, and congratulated his adinersary 
on having been the first man who ever dcev 
blood from hinu The victor generously ait> 
knowledged, that without thead vantage oFyoutl^ 
and the agility accompanying it, he probably 
could not have come off with advantage. 

This was prd^ably one of Rob Roy's last ex- 
ploits in arms* The time of his death is not 
known with certainty, but he is generally said 
to have survived 1738, and to have died aa 
aged man. When he found himself approach- 
ing his final change, he expressed some contrir 
tion for particular parts of his life. His wife 
laughed at these scruples of conscience,, and ex- 
horted him to die like a man as he had livedo 
In reply, he rebuked her for her violent pas- 
sions, and the counsels she had given him* 
** You have put strife," he said, '^ betwixt me 
and the best men of the country, and now you 
would place enmity between me and my God.'* 

tagonisi om this occaaioii. My reoQUecti«ii» from the accouBt of 
InT^rnahyle bimself) was as slated in the text But the period 
when I received the infonnation is now so disttfn^ &at it is poni- 
Jjk I may he mistakeiu invemahyle was rather of low statwe, 
but very well madcsi alMe^c, ^nd. «sx «x<c^^^e&^. ««^x^vk^ 
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There is a tradition, no way inconsistent witb 
the former, if the character of Rob Roy be juat^ 
ly cotisidered, that while on his death-bed, he 
learned that a person, with whom he was at en«- 
mity,L proposed to visit him^ ^^ Raise me from 
Boy bed, '' said the invalid ; ^^ throw my plaid 
wound me, and bring me my daymore, dirk, 
and pistols — it shall never be said that a foe- 
man saw Rob Roy M acGregor defenceless and 
miarmed. " His foeman, conjectured to be one 
of the MacLarens before and after mentioned,^ 
entered and paid his compliments, enquiring 
after the health of his formidable neighbour. 
Rob Roy maintained a cold, haughty civility 
during their short conference, and so soon as 
be had left the house,. ^^ Now,'' he said, ^* all is 
over— let the piper play Ha til mi tuliMj " (we 
return no more,) and he is said to have expir* 
ed before the dirge was finished. 

ThLs singular man died in bed in bis own 
house, in the parish of Balquhidder. He was 
buried in the churchyard of the same parish, 
where his tombstone is only disUnguished by a 
rude attempt at the figure of a broadsword. 

The character of Rob Roy is, of course, a 

mixed one. His sagacity, boldness, and prtt« 

denee, qualities so highly necessary to success 

in war, became in some degree vices from. l\vft 

manner in which they were emplo^ed^ TXv'^ 
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circumstances of his educflCdon, however, must 
be admitted as some extenuation of his habitual 
transgressions against the law ; and for his poli- 
tical tergiversations, he might in that distracted 
period plead the example of men far more 
powerful, and less excusable in becoming the 
sport of circumstances, than the poor and des- 
perate outlaw. On the other hand, he was in the 
constant exercise of virtues, the more meritori- 
ous as they seem inconsistent with his general 
character. Pursuing the occupation of a pre- 
datory chieftain, — in modern phrase, a captain 
of banditti, — Rob Roy was moderate in his re- 
venge, and humane in his successes. No charge 
of cruelty or bloodshed, unless in battle, is 
brought against his memory. In like manner* 
the formidable outlaw was the friend of the poor, 
and, to the utmost of his ability, the support of 
the widow and the orphan — kept his word when ' 
pledged — ^and died lamented in his own wild 
country, where there were hearts grateful for 
his beneficence, though their minds were not 
sufficiently instructed to appreciate his errors. 

The Author perhaps ought to stop here; but 
the fate of a part of Rob Roy's family was so 
extraordinary, as to call for a continuation of 
this somewhat prolix account, as affording an 
jnteresting chapter^ not on Highland manners 
ulone, but- on everj ^tag,^ o^ ^o^\^v^ ycl ^V\^ 
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the people of a primitive and half- civilized tribe 
are brought into close eontact with a nation in 
which civilization and polity have attained a 
complete superiority. 

Rob had five sons, — Coll, Ronald, James, 
Duncan, and Robert. Nothing occurs worth 
notice concerning three of them ; but James, 
who was a very handsome man, seems to have 
had a good deal of his father's spirit, and the 
mantle of Dougal Ciar Mohr had apparently 
descended on the shoulders of Robin Oig, that 
is, young Robin. Shortly after Rob Roy's deaths 
the ill-will which the MacGregors entertained 
against the MacLarens again broke out, at the 
instigation, it was said, of Rob's widow, who 
seems thus far to have deserved the character 
given to her by her husband, as an At^ stirring 
up to blood and strife. Robin Oig, under her 
instigation, swore that as soon as he could get 
back a certain gun which had belonged to his 
father, and had been lately at Doune to be re- 
paired, he would shoot MacLaren, for having 
presumed to settle on his mother's land. * He 

* This fiital piece was taken from Robin Oig, when be waa 
aeized many yean afterwards. It remained in possession of the m^ 
gistrates, before whom be was brought £9r examination, and now 
makes part of a small collection of arms belonging to the Author. 
It is a Spanisb-barrelled gun, marked with ibft Ve^itet^ ^^Ck ^x 
Mobert MacQregor CSsfopbell. 
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was as good as his word, and shot MacLaren 
when between the stilts of his plough, wonnding 
him mortally. ' 

The aid of a Highland leech was procured, 
who probed the wound with a probe made out 
of a castock, i, e. the stalk of a colewort or 
cabbage. This learned gentleman declared be 
would not ^penlnre to prescribe, not knowing 
with whel shot the patient had been wounded. 
MacLaren died, and about the smrae time his 
cattle were houghed and his live-stock destroy- 
ed in a barbarous manner. 

Robin Oig, after this feat— -which one of his 
biographers represents as the unhappy dischai^ 
of a gun — ^retired to his mother's house, to boast 
that he had drawn the first blood in the quarr^ 
aforesaid. On the approach of troops, and a 
body of the Stewarts, who were bound to take 
up the cause of their tenant, Robin Oig ab- 
sconded, and escaped all search. 

The doctor already mentioned, by name Cal- 
lam Maclnleister, with James and Ronald, bro- 
thers to the actual perpetrator of the inurdei^ 
were brought to trial. But as they contrived to 
represent the action as a rash deed committed 
by the " daft callant Rob," to which they were 
.not «ccesii^ry, the jury found their accemoo to 
the crime was Hot ^tcn^v. T\ifc T&^tfti^^ acte 
of spoil and violence on \!tve^^tfi\jKt^\vS ^^^is^^ 
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"WEre bIso foimd to be uA wmq ioi 'tgd bj e¥id«Bce« 
As h WBS proved, howei^r, that the two bro- 
thers, Roraald and James, were held and repos- 
ed thieves, they were appointed to find cautioft 
to the extent of L.dOO, fiar their good behaviour 
for seven years,* 

* Hie Anthor is uneertain vfa&ther it k worth ^diile to hubo- 
iaaOf that he had a peraonal o^i^artuiijity «f obaervingy even m fab 
own time, that the king's writ did not pass quite current in the 
Braes of Balquhidder. There were very connderaUe debts due hy 
Stewart ci Appin, (chiefif to the Au&or's finnilyy) which weie 
likely to be lost to the creditors, if they could not be made anraikftle 
out of this «ame &rm of Inyemenfy, the scene of the murder ibne 
upon MacLaren. 

xiiis man's fiimily) consisting of sereral stnppmg deer-otaIkei% 
still possessed the farm, by virtue of a long lease, for a trifling rent. 
There was no iiumot ci «ay onfc biiyiiig it with such an ineudk- 
htnntBtf oad a traaeaetiim w«s entoMd imo by the MacLareiii, wk^ 
iKiBg dfBsiroms to emigrate to Amerie^ ai^reed to oeU their laaaeB) 
Ibe oreditors for L.500, and to remove ait the sezt term of Whit- 
muiday. But whether they repented their bai^gaihat '«r ^aiied to 
wakt « ttetter, or whether from a meie poittt of lieaottr, the Mm- 
4oclan!d they would mot pezsait « •vniBons -ef Mmoval to he 
ited a^aiaat them, whieh was neoessaiy fcr lihe legal coanplft- 
^•a -tf the bargain ; aad mi^ was Ijke gpeneral impresaion that they 
were men capable of resistiBg the legal -caeeatian «f wannig by vai|r 
.effsetnal mesas, ^Do kMag;*s vtftmm^ would «zeeate the tunamons 
WBthovt the sappoii «f a ailitary f oi«e. Ajb. mcntt of a mrgoaait 
aBid«ix raea was ohtaaned £rom a Highland Ngimeiit lyi^g ia Stir* 
ling ; and the Author, then a writer's appreatiee^ cqai^alent to ^ 
boaoorable sitoafioa of aa attocaey's clerk, waa invested with the 
■ttpeiS n t B aJ cm ^ of the cxpedilioB, wilih diooetioaa to itee dmt tlfe 
atoaMso^BT idifehciyad his doiy fiifiy, aad ikaSt IIm gjAaafiu wasgnaS^ 
diioatexoBBi ba fut liy coaiaittaig niokDDdDa «x ij^^a^is. ^»i> 
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The spirit of clanship was at that time so strong 
— to which must be added the wish to secure the 
adherence of stout, able-bodied, and, as the 
Scotch phrase then went, pretty men — that the 
representative of the noble family of Perth con- 
descended to act openly as patron of the Mac- 
Gregors, and appeared as such upon their trial. 
So at least the Author was informed by the late 
Robert Macintosh, Esq. advocate. The circum- 
stance may, however, have occurred later than 
1736 — the year in which this first trial took 
place. 

Robin Oig served for a time in the 42d regi- 
ment, and was present at the battle of Fontenoy, 

tlrns it bappenedy oddly enough, that the Author first entered the 
romantic scenery of Loch Katrine, of which he may }>erhaps say be 
has somewhat extended the reputation, riding in all the dignity of 
danger, with a front and rear guard, and loaded arms. The se9- 
geant was absolutely a Highland Sergeant Kite, full of stories of 
Rob Roy and of himself, and a very good companion. We expe- 
rienced no interruption whatever, and when we came to Invementy, 
found the house deserted. We took up our quarters for the night, 
and used some of the victuals which we found there. On the morn- 
ing we returned as unmolested as we came. 

The MacLarens, who probably never thought of any serious op- 
position, received their money and went to America, where, hav- 
ing had some slight share in removing ihem from their patqtera 
regno, I sincerely hope they prospered. 

The rent of Invementy instantly rose from L.10 to L.70 or 
L.80 ; and when sold, the &rm was purchased (I think by the 
Zate Laird of Macll&b') at & igin.c« >mi|^t Vx^ '^Q'$KseQ9»^>&^sBL^hat 
•vol the modem xent aut^oiixfid ^2iaft ^m>!«» m\Kt«fc*A.\ft\Ms^V»* 
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where be was made prisoner and wounded. He 
was exchanged, returned to Scotland, and ob- 
tained his discharge. He afterwards appeared 
openly in the MacGregor's country ; and, not- 
withstanding his outlawry, married a daughter 
of Graham of Drunkie, a gentleman of some 
property. His wife died a few years after- 
wards* 

The insurrection in 1745 soon afterwards call- 
ed the MacGregors to arms. Robert MacGre- 
gor of Glencarnoch, generally regarded as the 
chief of the whole name, and grandfather of Sir 
John, whom the clan received in that character, 
raised a MacGregor regiment, with which he 
joined the standard of the Chevalier. The race 
of Ciar Mohr, however, affecting independence, 
and commanded by Glengyle and his cousin 
James Roy MacGregor, did not join this kin- 
dred corps, but united themselves to the levies 
of the titular Duke of Perth, until William 
MacGregor Drummond of Bolhaldin, whom 
they regarded as head of their branch of Clan- 
Alpine, should come over from France. To 
cement the union after the Highland fashion, 
James laid down the name of Campbell and as- 
sumed that of Drummond, in compliment to 
Lord Perth. He was also called James Roy, 
after his father^ and James MolV) or B\gS^m^<^ 
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from his height. His corps, the relics of bis 
father Rob's band, behaved with great activity; 
with only twelve men he succeeded in surpristng 
and burning, for the second time, the fort atln'' 
versnaid, constructed for the express purpose 
of bridling the country of the MacGregors. 

What rank or command James MacGregor 
had, is uncertain. He calls himself Major; ad 
Chevalier Johnstone calls him Captain. He 
must have held rank und^ Ghlune Dhu, bii 
kinsman, but his active and audacious character 
placed him above the rest of his bretiiren. Ma^ 
ny of his followers were unarmed ; he snppBed 
the want of guns and swords with scy the-bladei 
set straight upon their handles. 

At the battle of Prestonpans, James Roydis* 
tinguished himself. *^ His company," says Che^ 
valier Johnstone, ^^ did great execution with 
their scythes." They cut the legs of the horses 
in two ; the riders through the middle of their 
bodies. MacGregor was brave and intrepid, 
but, at the same time, somewhat whimsical and 
singular. When advancing to the charge widi 
his company, he received five wounds, two of 
them from balls that pierced his body througk 
and through. Stretched on the ground, with 
his head resting on his hand, he called outloud- 
Jyto the HighVaftdets o^\v\% coxk^«k^^^^ M^ 
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ads, I am not dead. By G — , I shall see if 
■y of yon does not do hisduty.^ The victory, 
s is well known, was instantly olrtained. 

In some curious letters of James Roy,* it ap- 
pears that his thigfa43one was broken on this oc- 
aiion, and that he, nevertheless, rejoined the 
nny, with six companies, and was present at 
be battle of CuUoden. After that defeat the 
Ian MacGregor kept together in a body, and 
lid not disperse till they had returned into their 
>wn country. They brou^t James Roy with 
hfim in a litter; and, without being particularly 
ioAested, he was permitted to reside in the 
IfacGregor's country along with his brothers. 

Junes MacGregor Drummond was attainted 
be high-treason with persons of more import- 
taoe. But it appears he had entered into some 
somnnmication with government, as, in the let- 
€r$ quoted, he mentions having obtained a pass 
RMi the Lord Justice Clerk in 1747, which was 
I sufficient protection to him from the military, 
rhe circumstance is obscurely stated in one of 
he letters already quoted, but may perhaps, 
dined to subsequent incidents, authorize the sus- 
icion, that James, like his fitther, could look at 
oCii sides of the cards. As the confusion of the 
ountry subsided, the MacGregors, like foxes 

* raklitbed in BZacJhroocPt iM^azine, vol. ii. fa^ 11^ 
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which had baffled the hounds, drew back to tb^ 
old haunts, and lived unmolested. But an atic 
cious outrage, in which the sons of Rob So 
were concerned, brought at length on the fi 
mily the full vengeance of the law* 

James Roy was a married man, and had foa 
teen children. But his brother, Robin Oig, w 
now a widower; and it was resolved, if possiU 
that he should make his fortune by carrying i 
and marrying, by force if necessary, some w 
man of fortune from the Lowlands. 

The imagination of the half-civilized Hig 
landers was less shocked at the idea of this {M 
ticular species of violence, than might be e 
pected from their general kindness to the weak 
sex when they make part of their own familu 
But all their views were tinged with the ]d( 
that they lived in a state of war ; and in sud 
state, from the time of the siege of Troy 
** the moment when Previsa fell," * the femi 
captives are, to uncivilized victors, the most y 
luable part of the booty. 

** The wealthy are slaughtered, the loyely are spared.** 

We need not refer to the rape of the Sabin 
or to a similar instance in the Book of Judg 
for evidence that such deeds of violence hf 
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II committed upon a large scale. Indeed, this 
; of enterprise was so common along the 
rfaland line as to give rise to a variety of 
gs and ballads.* The annals of Ireland, as 
1 as those of Scotland, prove the crime to 
e been common in the more lawless parts of 
h countries ; and any woman who happened 
please a man of spirit who came of a good 
ise, and possessed a few chosen friends, and 
etreat in the mountains, was not permitted 
alternative of saying him nay. What is 
re, it would seem that the women themselves, 
8t interested in the immunities of their sex, 
re, among the lower classes, accustomed to 
;ard such marriages as that which is presently 
t>e detailed, as " pretty Fanny's way," or ra- 
jr, the way of Donald with pretty Fanny. It 
not a great many years since a respectable 
man, above the lower rank of life, expressed 
rself very warmly to the Author on his taking 
5 freedom to censure the behaviour of the 
acGregors on the occasion in question. She 
d, ** that there was no use in giving a bride 
> much choice upon such occasions ; that the 
urriages were the happiest lang syne which 
d been done off hand." Finally, she averred, 
at her ** own mother had never seen her fa- 
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ther till the night he brought her up irom the 
Lennox with ten head of black cattle, and there 
had not been a happier couple in the coitntrjJ' 

James Drummond and his brethren haviof 
similar opinions with the Author's old acqaaintF 
ance, and debating how they might raise die 
&llen fortunes of their clan, formed a rescdu&xi 
to settle their brother's fortune by striking vf 
an advantageous marriage betwixt Robin Oig 
and one Jean Key, or Wright, a young womas 
scarce twenty years old, and who had been kft 
about two months a widow by the death of her 
husband. Her property was estimated at calf 
&om 16,000 to 18,000 merks, but it seems to 
have been sufficient temptation to these men to 
join in the commission of a great crime. 

This poor young victim lived with her miH 
ther in her own house at Edinbilly, in the pft* 
rish of Balfron and shire of Stirling. At tl0 
place, in the night of 3d December 1750, the 
sons bf Rob Roy, and particularly James Mok 
and Robin Oig, rushed into the house when 
the object of their attack was resident, pi%saii 
ed guns, swords, and pistols to the males of dM 
&imiiy, and terrified the women by threatenki; 
to break open the doors^ if Jean Key was m 
surrendered, as, said James Roy, ^^ his brodie! 
was a young feWo^j d^V<ett£\\we.d to make his for 
tune.'* HaVmg, aj:\«i^^ ^t«.%^^^^^^^ 
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of their lawless purpose from her place of coa- 
<;ealinenty they tore her from her mother's arms, 
ijftounted her on a horse before one of the gang,^ 
^ad carried her off in spite of her screams and 
cries, which were long heard after the terrified 
qiectators of the outrage could no longer see 
the party retreat through the darkness* In her 
^empts to escape, the poor young woman 
llirew herself from the horse on which they had 
jplfteed her, and in so doing wrenched her side. 
Xhe^ then laid her double over the pommel of 
the saddle, and transported her through the 
yoflses and moors till the pain of the injury she 
Jtmd suffered in her side, augmented by the un- 
€«ainess of her posture, made her consent to sit 
ispright. In the execution of this crime they 
slopped at more houses than one, but none of 
the inhabitants dared interrupt their proceed- 
ings* Amongst others who saw them was that 
daasical and accomplished scholar the late Pro- 
fessor William Richardson of Glasgow, who 
used to describe as a terrible dream their vio- 
lent and noisy entrance into the bouse where he 
wa& then residing. The Highlanders filled the 
little kitchen,, brandishing their arms, demand- 
ing; what they pleased^ said: receivii^ whatever 
tb^ demanded. James Mohr, he said, was^a 
tall, stem, and soldierlike man. Robin Oi^ 
looked moife^gende;^ darky, but yet tw^L^L^ xbl 
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complexion — a good-looking young savage. 
Their victim was so dishevelled in her dress, 
and forlorn in her appearance and demeanour, 
that he could hardly tell whether she was alive 
or dead. 

The gang carried the unfortunate woman to 
Rowerdennan, where they had a priest unscru- 
pulous enough to read the marriage service^ 
while James Mohr forcibly held the bride up 
before him; and the priest declared the couple 
man and wife, even while she protested against 
the infamy of his conduct. Under the same 
threats of violence, which had been all along 
used to enforce their scheme, the poor victim 
was compelled to reside with the pretended hus- 
band who was thus forced upon her. They even 
dared to carry her to the public church of Bal- 
quhidder, where the officiating clergyman (the 
same who had been Rob Roy's pensioner) only 
asked them if they were married persons. Ro- 
bert MacGregor answered in the affirmative; 
the terrified female was silent. 

The country was now too effectually subject- 
ed to the law for this vile outrage to be follow- 
ed by the advantages proposed by the actors. 
Military parties were sent out in every direction 
to seize the MacGregors, who were for two or 
three weeks compelled to shiil from one place to 
another in the moimtains, bearing the unfortu- 
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Bate Jean Key along with them. In the mean* 
while, the Supreme Civil Court issued a war* 
rant sequestrating the property of Jean Key^ or 
Wri^t, which removed out of the reach of the 
actors in the rioletice the prize which they ex- 
pected* They had, however, adopted a belief 
of the poor woman's spirit being so far broken 
that she would prefer submitting to her condi- 
tion, and adhering to Robin Oig as her hus- 
band, rather than incur the disgrace of appear- 
ing in such a cause in an open court. It was, 
indeed, a delicate experiment, but their kins- 
man Glengyle, chief of their immediate family, 
was of a temper averse to lawless proceedings ;* 
and the captive's friends having had recourse to 
his advice, they feared that he would withdraw 
bis protection if they refused to place the pri- 
soner at liberty. 

The brethren resolved therefore to liberate 
the unhappy woman, but previously had re- 
course to every measure which might oblige her, 
either from fear or otherwise, to own her mar- 

* Such, at kasty was his general cliaracter ; for when James 
Mohr, while perpetrating the violence at EdinbiUy, called out, in 
order to overawe opposition, that Glengyle was lying in the moor' 
with a hundred men to pa^onise his enterprise, Jean Key told him 
ht lied, since she was confident Glengyle would never countenance 
so scoundrelly a business. 

VOL. XVIII. U 
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riage with Robia Oig. The cailliachs (oldBigh- 
land hags) administered drugs, which were de- 
signed to have the effect of philtres, and were 
probably deleterious. James M ohr at one time 
threatened, that if she did not acquiesce in the 
match, she would find that there were enoagh 
pf men in the Highlands to bring the heads of 
two of her uncles who were pursuing the civil 
laVsuit. At another time he fell down on his 
knees, and confessed he had been accessory to 
wronging her, but begged she would not ruin 
his innocent wife and large family. She was 
made to swear she would not prosecute the 
brethren for the offence they had committed; 
and she was obliged, by threats, to subscribe 
papers which were tendered to her, intimating 
that she was carried off in consequence of her 
own previous request. 

James MohrDrummond, accordingly, brought 
his pretended sister*in-law to Edinburgh, where, 
for some little time, she was carried about from 
one house to another, watched by those with 
whom she was lodged, and never permitted to 
go out alone, or even to approach the window. 
The Court of Session, considering the peculi- 
^ity of the case^ and regarding Jean Key as 
being still under some forcible restraint, took 
her person under their own special charge, and 
appointed her to reside in the family of Mr 
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Wightman of Mauldsley, a gentleman of re- 
spectability, who was married to one of her 
near relatives. Two sentinels kept guard on 
the house day and night, — a precaution not 
deemed superfluous when the MacGregors were 
in question. She was allowed to go out when- 
ever she chose, and to see whomsoever she had 
a mind, as well as the men of law employed in 
the civil suit on either side. When she first 
came to Mr Wightman's house, she seemed 
broken down with affright and suffering, so 
changed in features that her mother hardly knew 
her, and so shaken in mind that she scarce could 
recognise her parent. It was long before she 
could be assured that she was in perfect safety. 
But when she at length received confidence in her 
situation, she made a judicial declaration, or afii- 
davit,tellingthefullhistory of her wrongs, impute 
ing to fear her former silence on the subject, and 
expressing her resolution not to prosecute those 
who had injured her, in respect of the oath which 
she had been compelled to take. From the 
possible breach of such an oath, though a com- 
pulsory one, she was relieved by the forms of 
Scottish jurisprudence, in that respect more 
equitable than those of England, prosecutions 
for crimes being always conducted at the ex- 
pense and charge of the King, without incon* 
venience or cost to the private party who sus». 
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tamed the wrong* But £he unhappy soflferer 
did i¥>t live to be either accuser or witness 
against those who had so deeply injured her* 

James Mohr Drummond had left Edinburgh 
so soon as his half-dead prey had been taken 
from his dutches. Mrs Key, or Wright, was 
released from her species of confinement there, 
and removed to Glasgow, under the escort of 
Mr Wightman. As they passed the Hill of 
Shotts, her escort chanced to say, ^^ This is a 
very wild spot; what if the MacGregors should 
come upon us ? *' — ^ God forbid ! " was her im- 
mediate answer, ^ the very sight of them would 
kill me/* She continued to reside at Glasgow, 
without venturing to return to her own house at 
Edinbilly. Her pretended husband made some 
attempts to obtain an interview with her, whic\k 
she steadily rejected. She died on the 4th Oc* 
tbber, 1751. The information for the crown 
hints that her decease might be the consequence 
of the usage she had received* But there is a 
general report that she died of the smalLpox. 

In the meantime, James Mohr, or Drum* 
mond, fell into the hands of justice* He was 
ccmsidered as the instigator of the whole aflkir. 
Nay, the deceased had informed her friends 
that, on the night of her being carried o£^ Robin 
Qig, moved by her cries and tears, had partly 
oonsented to let her return, when James came 
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tip) with a pistol in his handy and^ asking wh^ 
ther he was such a coward as to relinquish an 
enterprise in t^hich he had risked every thing 
fto procure him a fortune, in a manner compel- 
led his brother to persevere. James's trial took 
place on I3th July^ 1T32, and was conducted 
with the utmost fairness and impartiality. Se^ 
veral witnesses^ all of the MacGregor familji^ 
swore that the marriage was performed with 
every appearance of acquiescence on the wc>- 
man's part ; and three or four witnesses, one of 
them sheriff-substitute of the county, swore she 
might have made her escape if she wished; and 
the magistrate stated^ that he oflPered het assist- 
ance if she felt desirous to do so. But when 
asked why he, m his official capacity, did not avw 
rest the MacGregors,^ he could only answer, that 
he had not force sufficient to make the atteiiipt. 
The judicial declarations of Jean Key, or 
Wright, stated the violent manner in which she 
had been carried ofl^ and they were confirmed 
by many of her friends, from her private coii». 
nxunications with them, which the event of her 
death rendered good evidence. Indeed, the &ct 
iA her abduction (to use a Scottish law term^) 
was completely proved by impartial witnesses. 
The unhappy woman admitted that she had pre- 
temled acquiescence in her fate on several oo- 
jCasions, because she dared not trust such as ofi- 
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feied to assist her to escape^ not eicn die dienff> 
m tw4 i tnty. 

Xhe joTT broogbt in a spffiil ¥cr£ct^ find- 
ing that Jean Eej, or Wi^h^ had been findbly 
carried crfT from her hoosei» as cfaaiged in die 
indictment, and diat the accused had fiuled to 
ahofw that die was hersdf pnwj and consentii^ 
to diis actof ootrage. Bat di^ ibond the fi)r- 
cible marriage, and sabsecjooit Ticdence, was 
not proved; and alsofiMmdyinaDeriationof die 
panel's gnilt in the premises, that Jean Key did 
afterwards acquiesce in her condition. EleveD 
of the jmy, n^ng the names of odier four who 
were absent, sobscribed a letter to the Conrty 
stating it was their purpose and desiite, by sndi 
^edal verdict, to take the panePs case oat of 
the class erf* capital crimes. 

Learned informations (writtoi argnments) on 
the import of the verdict, which most be allow- 
ed a very mild one in the drcamstances, were 
laid before the High Coart of Justiciary. This 
point is very learnedly debated in these plead- 
ings by Mr Grant, Solicitor for the Crown, and 
the celebrated Mr Lockhart, on the part of the 
prisoner; bnt James Mohr did not wait the 
event of the Court's decision. 

He had been committed to the casdeof Edin- 
imrgh on some repoxts XkaX »xi ^si^ss^ would be 
Mttempted. Yet lie oontrvN^ \o %j^v^N^\^>ak 
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liberty even from that fortress. His daughter 
had the address to enter the prison, disguised 
as a cobbler, bringing home work as she pre- 
tended, in this cobbler's dress her father quick- 
ly arrayed himself. The wife and daughter of 
the prisoner were heard by the sentinels scold- 
ing the supposed cobbler for having done his 
work ill, and the man came out with his hat 
slouched over his eyes, and grumbling, as if at 
the manner in which they had treated him. In 
this way the prisoner passed all the guards without 
suspicion, and made his escape to France. He 
was afterwards outlawed by the Court of Justi- 
ciary, which proceeded to the trial of Duncan 
MacGregor, or Drummond, his brother, 15th 
January, 1753. The accused had unquestion- 
ably been with the party which carried off Jean 
Key ; but no evidence being brought which ap- 
plied to him individually and directly, the jury 
found him not guilty, and nothing more is known 
of his fate. 

That of James MacGregor, who, from talent 
and activity, if not by seniority, may be con- 
sidered as head of the family, has been long 
misrepresented, as it has been generally averred 
in Law Reports, as well as elsewhere, that his 
outlawry was reversed, and that he returned 
and died in Scotland. But the curious letters 
published in Biackwood's Magazm^foxTi^^fcTB!* 
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ber 1S17, show this to be an error. The 
of these documents is a petition to Charles 
ward. It is dated 20th September, 1753, 
pleads bis seryice to the cause of the Stewi 
ascribing his exile to the persecutimi of 
Hanoverian Govemment, without any aUu 
to the a&ir of Jean Key, or the Court of 
ticiary. It is stated to be forwarded by S 
Gregor Drummond of Bohaldie, whcHnt as 
fore mentiimed, James Mohr acknowledge 
his chie£ 

The effect which this petition produced 
not appear. Some temporary relief waa 
haps obtained. But, soon after this, this da 
adventurer was engaged ia a very dark inti 
against an exile of his own country, and pi: 
pretty nearly in his own circumstances. A 
markable Highland story must be here br 
alluded to. Mr Campbell of Gleniure, who 
been named &ctor for Government on the 
feited estates of Stewart of Ardshiel, was 
dead by an assassin as he passed through 
wood of Lettermoire^ after crossing the 1 
of BallichuUsh. A gentleman, named Ji 
Stewart, a natural brother of Ardshiel the 
feited person, was tried as being accessoi 
the murder, and condenmed and executed i 
very doubtful evidence ; the heaviest pai 
wjbkich only amounted to the accused pe 
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laving afisidted d nephew of bis own, called 
Mian Breck Stewart, with money to escape af« 
;er the deed was done. Not satisfied with this 
vengeance, which was obtained in a manner 
iitle to the honour of the dispensation of jus- 
uce at the time, the friends of the deceased 
Qlenure were eagerlj desirous to obtain pos^ 
session of the person of Allan Breck Stewart, 
supposed to be the actual homicide. James 
Mohr Drummond was secretly applied to, to 
xepan Stewart to the sea-coast, and bring him 
yver to Britain to almost certain death. Drum- 
Qoond MacOregor had kindred connexions with 
the slain Glenure ; and, besides, the MacGre- 
;ors and Campbells had been friends of late, 
RFhile the former clan and the Stewarts had, as 
ixre have seen, been recently at feud; lastlyy 
Robert Oig was now in custody at Edinburgh^ 
ind James was desirous to do some service by 
Hrhich his brother might be saved. The joint 
brce of these motives may, in James's estima* 
tion of right and wrong, have been some vindir^ 
^tion for enga^ng in such an enterprise, al* 
liough, as must be necessarily supposed, it 
^uld only be executed by treachery of a gross 
lescription. MacOregor stipulated for a li» 
:ense to return to England, promising to bring 
lUan Breck thither along with him. But the 
ntended victim was put upon his guard by two 
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countrymen, who suspected James's intentions 
towards him. He escaped from his kidnapper^ 
after, as MacGregor alleged, robbing his port* 
manteau of some clothes and four snuff-boxes. 
Such a charge, it may be observed, could scarce 
have been made unless the parties had been 
living on a footing of intimacy, and had access 
to each other's baggage. 

Although James Drummond had thus missed 
his blow in the matter of Allan Breck Stewart, 
he used his license to make a journey to Lon« 
don, and had an interview, as he avers, with 
Lord Holdernesse. His Lordship, and the 
Under-Secretary, put many puzzling questions 
to him ; and, as he says, offered him a situa- 
tion, which would bring him bread, in the Go- 
vernment's service. This office was advan- 
tageous as to emolument; but in the opinion 
of James Drummond, his acceptance of it would 
have been a disgrace to his birth, and have 
rendered him a scourge to his country. If 
such a tempting offer and sturdy rejection had 
any foundation in fact, it probably related to 
some plan of espionage on the Jacobites, which 
the Government might hope to carry on by 
means of a man who, in the matter of Allan 
Breck Stewart, had shown no great nicety of 
/feeling. DrutrnxvoTvA. ^«L.^C3T^%<:ix ^as so far 
accommodating as lo vc\\;vK\^\jfe \xsa ^iiisMg«8a. 
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to act in any station in which other gentlemen 
)of honour served, but not otherwise; an answer 
inbich, compared with some passages of his past 
Ififis, may remind the reader of Ancient Pistol 
'standing upon his reputation. 
^ Having thus proved intractable, as he tells 
Mie story, to the proposals of Lord Holdernesse, 
iJames Drummond was ordered instantly to quit 
^England. 

• On his return to France his condition seems 
to have been utterly disastrous. He was seized 
'irith fever and gravel, ill consequently in body, 
and weakened and dispirited in mind. Allan 
Breck Stewart threatened to put him to death 
in revenge of the designs he had harboured a- 
gainst him. * The Stewart clan were in the 

* Allan Breck Stewart was a man likely in such a matter to 
keep his word. James Drummond MacGregor and he, like Kathe- 
line and Petruckioy were well matched '* for a couple of quiet ones." 
ADan Breck lived till the b^inning of the French Bevolution. 
About 1789, a friend of mine, then residing at Paris, was invited 
to tee some procession which was supposed likely to interest him, 
from the windows of an apartment occupied by a Scottish Benedic- 
tine pri&Bt. He found, sitting by the fire, a tall, thin, raw-boned, 
grim-looking old man, with the petit croiz of St Louis. His visage 
was strongly marked by the irregular projections of the cheek-bones 
and chin. His eyes were grey. His grizzled hair exhibited marks 
of having been red, and his complexion was weatherbeaten, and re- 
markably freckled. Some civilities in French passed between the 
old man and my friend, in the course of which they talked of the 
streets and squares of Paris, tijl at length the old soldier, for such 
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highest degree unfriendly to bim; and hW 
expedition to London had been attended 
many suspicious circumstances, amongst wt 
it was not the slightest, that he had kept 
purpose secret from his chief Bohaldie. 
intercourse with Lord Holdernesse was 
cious. The Jacobites were probablj, Uke Ddl 
Bernard de Castel Blazo, in Gil Bias, littli 
disposed to like those who kept company ^ 
Alguazils. MacDonnell of Locbgarry, a ttia 
of unquesticmed honour, lodged an iofbrmatiai 
against James Drummond before the VBg 
Bailie of Dunkirk, accusing him of being a >pg 
so that he found himself obliged to leave ib 
town and come to Parts, with only the sum \ 
thirteen livres tor his immediate subsistene 
and with absolute beggary staring him in d 
face. 

We do not offer the convicted common diii 
the accomplice in MacLaren's assassination, i 
the manager of the outrage against Jean Kt 
as an ol:gect of sympathy ; but it is melancho 

he seemed, and sueli lie was, said ttri^ a sigli, in a sharp Hl^ 
accent, « Deil ane o* them a* is worth the Hie Street of ££nbai|^ 
On enquiry, this admirer of Auld Reekie, which he was nerei 
see again, proved to be AOan Breck Stewart. He lived decendy 
hu fitde pennon, and had, in no subsequent period of his life, alio 
any thing of the savage mood, in which he u generally believed 
have assassinated the enemy and oppressor, a^ he supposed hun, 
hi* fiunHy and clam 
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look on the dying struggles even of a wolf or 
^, creatures of a species directly hostile to 
lor own ; and, in like manner, the ntter distress 
^ this man, whose &ults may have sprung from 
wild system of education, working on a haugh- 
~ temper, will not be perused without some 
ilj. In his last letter to Bohaldie, dated 
lyris, 25th September, 1754, he deserlbes his 
a(te of destitution as absolute, and expresses 
mself willing to exercise his talents in break- 
g or breeding horses, or as a hunter or fowler, 
he could only procure employment in such an 
ferior capacity, till something better should 
scor. An Englishman may smile, but a Scotch- 
an will sigh at the postscript, in which the 
x>r starving exile asks the loan of his patron's 
igpipes, that he might play over some of the 
elancholy tunes of his own land. But the ef- 
ct of music arises, in a great degree, from as- 
iciation, and sounds which might jar the nerves 
: • Londoner or Parisian, bring back to the 
[igblander his lofty mountain, wild lake, and 
16 deeds of his fathers of the glen. To prove 
[acGregor's claim to our reader^s compassion, 
^ here insert the last part of the letter alluded 

^ By all appearance I am bom to suffer cros- 
9Bf and it seems they're not at an end ; for such 
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is my wretched case at present, that I do not 
know earthly where to go or what to do, as I 
have no subsistence to keep body and soul to* 
gether. All that I have carried here is about 
13 livres, and have taken a room at my old 
quarters in Hotel St Pierre, Rue de Cordier. 
I send you the bearer, begging of you to let me 
know if you are to be in town soon, that I mqf 
have the pleasure of seeing you, for I have mm 
to make application to but you alone ; and all I 
want is, if it was possible you could contrive 
where I could be employed without going to 
entire beggary. This probably is a difficult 
point, yet, unless it's attended with some diffi- 
culty, you might think nothing, of it, as your 
long head can bring about matters of much 
more difficulty and consequence than this. li 
you'd disclose this matter to your friend Mi 
Buttler, it's possible he might have some em- 
ploy wherein I could be of use, as I pretend to 
know as much of breiding and riding of horses 
as any in France, besides that I am a goo^ 
hunter, either on horseback or by footing. Yoi 
may judge my reduction, as I propose thi 
meanest things to lend a turn till better cast up 
I am sorry that I am obliged to give you si 
much trouble, but I hope you are very well Bs 
sured that I am grateful for what you have doii< 
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For me, and I leave you to judge of my present 
wretched case. I am, and shall for ever con- 
tinue, 

" Dear Chief, your own to command, 

^^ Jas. MacGregor. 

*' P. S. — If you'd send your pipes by the 
bearer, and all the other little trinkims belong- 
ing to it, I would put them in order, and play 
some melancholy tunes, which I may now with 
safety, and in real truth. Forgive my not go- 
ing directly to you, for if I could have borne 
the seeing of yourself, I could not choose to be 
seen by my friends in my wretchedness, nor by 
any of my acquaintance.'' 

While MacGregor wrote in this disconsolate 
manner. Death, the sad but sure remedy for 
mortal evils, and decider of all doubts and un- 
certainties, was hovering near him. A memo- 
randum on the back of the letter says, the writer 
4ied about a week after, in October, 1754. 

It now remains to mention the fate of Robin 
Oig, for the other sons of Rob Roy seem to 
have been no way distinguished. Robin was 
apprehended by a party of military from the 
fort of Inversnaid, at the foot of Gartmore, and 
was conveyed to Edinburgh, 26th May, 1753. 
After a delay, which may have been protracted 
by the negotiations of James for delivering up 
Allan Breck Stewart, upon promise of his bro- 
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ther's life, Robin Oig, on the 24th December, 
1758, was brought to the bar of the High Comt 
of Justiciary, and indicted by the name of Ro* 
bert MacGregor, alioM Campb^, idias Drum- 
mond, alias Robert CKg; and the evidence led 
against him resembled exactly that which was 
brought by the Crown on the former trial. 
Robert's case was in some degree more favoor- 
able than his brother's ; for, though the prin- 
cipal in the forcible marriage, he had yet to 
plead that he had shown symptoms of relenting 
while they were carrying Jean Key ofi^ which 
were silenced by the remonstrances and threats 
of his harder-natured brother James. Four 
years had also elapsed since the poor wocnan 
died, which is always a strong circumstance in 
favour of the accused ; for there is a sort of per- 
spective in guilt, and crimes of an old date seem 
less odious than those of recent occurrence. Bot 
notwithstanding these considerations, the juryi 
in Robert's case, did not express any solicitude 
to save his life, as they had done that of James. 
They found him guilty of being art and part in 
the forcible abduction of Jean Key from her 
own dwelling. * 

Robin Oig was condemned to death, and exe- 
cuted on 14th February, 1754. At the place of 

* The Trials of the sons of Rob Roy, with Anecdotes of Himself 
tnd his Family, were pubUshed a* Edinburgh, 1818, in 12mo. 
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ixecution he behaved with great decency ; and 
irofessing himself a Catholic, imputed all his 
oisfortunes to his swerving from the true church 
wo or three years before. He confessed the 
iolent methods he had used to gain Mrs Key, 
»r Wright, and hoped his fate would stop fur- 
her proceedings against his brother James. * 

The newspapers observe that his body, after 
langing the usual time, was delivered to his 
riends to be carried to the Highlands. To this 
lie recollection of a venerable friend, recently 
sken from us in the fulness of years, then a 
(choolboy at Linlithgow, enables the Author to 
idd, that a much larger body of MacGregors 
lian had before cared to advance to Edinburgh, 
received the corpse at that place with the coro- 
lach, and other wild emblems of Highland 
nourning, and so escorted it to Balquhidder. 
rhus, we may conclude this long account of 
Elob Roy and his family, with the classic phrase, 

** Its. Covclahatux xst. ** 

I have only to add, that I have selected the 
ibove from many anecdotes of Rob Roy, which 
vere, and may still be, current among the moun- 

* James died near three months before, bilt his fiunilf might 
asUy remain a long time without the neWs of that event. 

vol.. XVIII. X 
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tains where he flourished ; but I am far from 
warranting their exact authenticity. Clannish 
partialities were very apt to guide the tongue 
and pen as well as the pistol and claymore^ and 
the features of an anecdote are wonderfully 
softened or exaggerated, as the story is told hy 
a MacGregor or a CampbelL 



\ 
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APPENDIX. 



No. I. 

ADVERTISEMENT FOR APPREHENSIOy 

OF 

ROB ROY. 

(From the Edinburgh Evening Courant, Juml^to June 2/1, 

A. 2>. 1712. iVbi 1068.) 

" That Robert Campbell, commonly known by the 
name of Rob Roy MacGregor, being latdy intrusted by 
several noblemen and gentlemen with considerable sums 
for buying cows for them in the Highlands, has treach- 
erously gone off with the money, ta the value of L.1000 
sterling, which he carries along with him. All Magis^ 
trates and Officers of bis Majesty's foirces are entreated 
to sei:{0 upon the said Rob Roy, and the money he car- 
ries with him, until the persons concerned in the money 
be heard against him ; and that notice be given, when he 
is apprehended, to the keepers of the Exchange- Coffee- 
house at Edinburgh, and the keeper of the Coffee-house 
at Glasgow, where the parties concerned will be adver- 
tised, and the seizers shall be very reasonably rewarded 
for their pains. " 



It is unfortunate that this Hue and Cry, which is af- 
terwards repeated in the same paper, contains no de- 
scription of Rob Roy*s person, which, of course, we 
must suppose to hare been pretty generally known. A& 
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it is directed against Rob Roy personally, it would seem 
to exclude the idea of the cattle being carried off by his 
partner MacDonald, who would certainly have been 
mentioned in the advertiseinent, if the creditors concern- 
ed had supposed him to be in possession of the money. 



No. 11. 
LETTERS 

FftOM AND TO 

THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, 

RKSPECnVG 

ROB ROY'S ARREST OF MR GRAH AME OF KILLEAEX. 
THE DUKE OP MONTROSE TO . * 

Glasgoto, the 2lst November 1716. 
. *' My Lord, — I was surprised last night with the ac- 
^unt of a very remarkable instance of the insolence of 
that very notorious rogue Rob Roy, whom your lord- 
ship has often heard named. The honour of his Ma- 
jes^'s government being concerned in it, I thought it 
my duty to acquaint your lordship of the particulars by 
an express. 

** Mr Grahame of Killeam (whom I have had occasion 
to mention £requently to you, for the good service he 
did last winter during the rebellion) having the charge 
, of my Highland estate, went to Monteath, which is a 
part of it, on Monday last, to bring in my rents, it be- 
ing usual for him to be there for two or three nights to- 

** It does not appear to whom this letter was addressed. Cer- 
tu&ly) from its style and tenor, it was designed for some person high 
ik rank and office-— perhaps the King's Advocate for tiw time. 
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gether at this time of die year, in a country house, for 
the conveniency of meeting the tenants, upon that ac- 
count. The same night, about 9 of the clock, Rob Roy, 
with a party of those niffians whom he has still kept 
about him since the late rebellion, surrounded the house 
where Mr Grahame was with some of my tenants doing 
his business, ordered his men to present their guns in att 
the windows of the room where he was sitting, while he 
himself at the same time with others entered at the door, 
with cocked pistols, and made Mr Grahame prisoner, 
carreing him away to the hills with the money he had got, 
his books and papers, and my tenants* bonds for their 
fines, amounting to above a thousand poimds sterlings 
whereof the one*half had been paid last year, and the 
other was to have been paid now ; and att itie same time 
had the insolence to cause him to write a letter to me 
(the copy of which is enclosed) offering me terms of a 
treaty. 

" That your Lordship may have the better view of 
this matter, it will be necessary that I should inform you, 
that this fellow bias now, of a long time, put himself at 
the head of the Clan MacGregor, a race of people who, 
in all ages, have distinguished themselves beyond others, 
by robberies, depredations, and murders, and have been 
the constant harbourers and entertainers of vagabonds 
and loose people. From the time of the Revolution he 
has taken every opportunity to appear against the go- 
vernment, acting rather as a robber than doing any real 
service to those whom he pretended to appear for, and 
has really done more mischief to the countrie than all 
the other Highlanders have done. 

** Some three or four years before the last rebellion 
broke out, being overburdened with debts, he quitted hi^ 
ordinary residence, and removed some twelve or sixteen 
miles &rther into the Highlands, putting himself under 
the protection of the Earl of Breadalbin. When my 
Lord Cadogan was in the Highlands, he ordered his 
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house att diis place to be burnt, wbidi your Loidslup 
•tees he now places to my account. 

** This obliges him to return to the sune coantiie he 
vent from, being a most rugged inacoessiUe place, where 
he took up his residence anew amongst his own friends 
and relations ; but well judging that it was possiUe to 
surprise him, he, with a^ut forty-five of his foDoweR) 
went to Inverary, and made a sham surrender of thdr 
arms to Coll. Campbell of finab. Commander of one of 
the Independent Companies, and returned home with his 
men, each of them having the ColL's protection. This 
happened in the beginning of summer last ; yet not long 
afrer he appeared with his men twice in arms, in oppO' 
sition to the King's troops ; and one of those times at- 
tackt them, rescued a prisoner frY)m them, and all this 
while sent abroad his party through the countrie, plun- 
dering the countrie people, and amongst the rest some of 
my tenants. 

'^ Being informed of these disorders after I came to 
Scotland, I applied to Lieut. Genii. Carpenter, who or- 
dered three parties from Glasgow, Stirling, and Finlarig) 
to march in the night by different routes, in order to 
surprise him and his men in their houses, which would 
have had its effect certainly, if the great rains that hap- 
pened to fall that verie night had not retarded the march 
of the troops, so as some of the parties came too late to 
the stations that they were ordered for. All that could 
be done upon the occasion was to bum a countrie house, 
where Rob Roy then resided, afler some of his clan had, 
from the rocks, fired upon the king's troops, by which 
a grenadier was killed. 

^ " Mr Grahame of Killeam, being my deputy-sheriff 
m that countrie, went along with the party that march- 
ed from Stirling; and, doubtless, will now meet with 
the worst treatment from that barbarous people on that 
account. Besides that he is my relation, and that they 
know how active he has been in the service of the govern- 
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Ri^nC— >a]l which, your Lordship maybelieye, puts 4ne 
under very great concern for the gentleman, while, at the 
same time, I can forsee no manner of way how to reUeve 
him, other than to leave him to chance and his own 
management. 

. ** I had my thoudits before of proposing to govern- 
ment the building of some barradu, as the only expedi* 
ent for suppressing these rebels, and securing the peace 
of the countrie ; and in that view I spoke to GenU. Car- 
penter, who has now a scheme of it in his hands ; and I 
am persuaded that will be the true method for restrain- 
ing them effectually ; but, in the meantime, it will be ne- 
cessary to lodge some of the troops in those places, up- 
on which I intend to write to the Generall. 

^ I am sensible I have troubled your Lordship with a 
very long letter, which I should be ashamed of, were I 
myself singly concerned ; but where the honour of the 
King's Goi^emment is touched, I need make no apolo- 
gie, and I shall only beg leave to add, that I am, with 
great respect, and truth, 

« My Lord, 
<' yr« Lords^. most humble and 
" obedient servant, 

" Montrose." 



COPY OF GRAHAMS OF KILLS ARn's LETTSR 
ENCLOSED IN THE PRECEDING. 

ChappeUarrocky Nov. I9th, 1716. 

** May it please your Grace, — ^I iam obliged to 
give your Grace the trouble of this, by Robert Roy's 
conunands, being so unfortunate at present as to be nia 
prisoner. I refer the way and manner I was apprehend^ 
ed, to the bearer, and shall only, in short, acquaint your 
Grace with the demands, which are, that your Grrace shaB 
discharge him of all soumes he owes yomr Grace, and 
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give him the soume cf 3400 meiks for hn loss mA ^ 
mages sustained by him, both M Cndgrostown and at bis 
honsey Audiinchisalleii ; and that your Grace shall give 
your word not to trouble or prosecute him afterwaids; 
tin which time he carries me, all the money I received 
this day, my books and bonds for entress, not yet paid, 
along with him, with assurances of hard usage, if any 
party are sent after him. The soume I received this day, 
oonlbrm to the nearest computation I can make before 
several of the gentlemen, is 3227L. 2sh. 8d. Scots, of 
vihidi I gave them notes. • I shall wait your Grace's re- 
turn, and ever am, 

*' Your Grace's most obedient, fidthful, 
^' humble servant. 
Sic subscribkuTf " John Grahams.*" 



THE DUKE OF MONTROSE TO 



28th Nov. 1716. — Killearn's Release. 






Glasg&uoy 2%th Nov. 1716. 

Sir, — Having acquainted you by my last, of the 
21st instant, of what had happened to my friend Mr 
Grahame of Killeam, I*m very glad now to tell you, 
that last night I was very agreeably surprised with Mr 
Grahame's coming here himself, and giving mc the first 
account I had had of him from the time of his being 
carried away. It seems Rob Roy, when he came to 
consider a little better of it, found that he could not 
mend his matters by retaming Killeam his prisoner, which 
could only expose nim still the more to the justice of the 
government ; and therefcNre thought fit to dismiss him on 
Sunday evening last, having kept him fi*om the Monday 
night before under a very uneasy kind of restraint, being 
pUiged to change continually firom place to place* He 
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re him back the booksy papers^ atid bonds, but kept 
! money. 

'^ I am, with great truth, Sir, 

^' your most humble servant, 

" Montrose." 



No. in. 

CHALLENGE BY ROB ROY. 

Hob Roy to an hie and migktyi Prineey James 
Duke oe Montrose, 

^^ In charity to your Grace's couradge and conduct, 
ease know, die only way to retrive both is to treat Rob 
oy like himself, in appointing your place and choice of 
ms, that at once you may extirpate your inveterate ene- 
y, or put a period to your punny (puny?) life in falling 
oriously by his hands. That impertinent criticks or 
itterers may not brand me for challenging a man that's 
pute of a poor dastardly soul, let such know that I ad- 
it of the two great supporters of his character and the 
iptain of his bands to joyne with him in the combate. 
hen sure your Grace wont have the impudence to cla- 
lour att court for multitudes to hunt me like a fox, un- 
3r pretence that I am not to be found above ground, 
liis saves your Grace and the troops any further trouble 
r searching ; that is, if your ambition of glory prdss you 
> embrace this unequald venture ofFerd of Rob's head, 
lut if your Grace's piety, prudence, and cowardice, for- 
ids hazarding this gentlemanly expedient, then let your 
esign of peace restore what you have robed from me by 
le tyranny of your present cituation, otherwise your 
verthrow as a man is determined ; and advertise your 
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friends never more to look for the frequent civility padd 
tbem, of sending them home with their arms only. Even 
their former cravings wont purchase that frivour ; so your 
Grace by this has peace in your offer, if the sound of 
war be mghtful, and chuse you whilk, your good friend 
or mortal enemy." 

[This singular rhodomontade is enclosed in a letter to 
a friend of Rob Roy, probably a retainer of the Duke of 
Argyle in Isla, which is in these words : — 2 

" Sir, — Receive the enclosed paper, q° you are taking 
your botle ; it will divert yourself and conorades. I got 
noa news since I saw you, only q^ we had before about 
the Spanyards is like to continue. If I get any account 
about them 111 be sure to let you hear of it, and till then 
I will not write any more till I have more account I 
am, Sir, your affec C^ [cousin] and most hiunble ser« 
vant, 

" Argi/le, 1719. « Rob Roy.** 

Addressed, To Mr Patrick Anderson,? 
at Haig — These. y 



The seal, a stag — no bad emblem of 
a wUd cateran. 



} 



It appears from the envelope that Rob Roy still conti- 
nued to act as intelligencer to the Duke of Aigyle and 
his agents. The war he alludes to is probably some 
vague report of invasion from Spain. Such rumouis 
were likely enough to be afloat, m consequence of the 
disembarkation of the troops who were taken at Glen- 
sheal in the preceding year, 1718. 
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No. IV. 

FROM ROBERT CAMPBELL, ALIAS MCGREGOR) 
C0M^fONLY CALLED ROB ROY, 

TO FIELD- MARSHAL WADE, 
Then receiving the submission of disaffected Chieftains xind Ckms.* 

" Sir, — The great humanity with which you have 
constantly acted in the discharge of the trust reposed in 
you, and your ever having made use of the great powers 
with which you were vested, as the means of doing good 
and charitable offices to such as ye found proper objects 
of compassion, will, I hope, excuse my importunity in 
endeavouring to approve myself not absolutely unworthy 
of that mercy and favour which your Excellency has so 
generously procured from his Majesty for others in my 
unfortunate circumstandss. I am very sensible nothing 
can be alleged sufficient to excuse so great a crime as I 
have been guilty of, that of Rebellion. But I humbly 
beg leave to lay before your Excellency some particulars 
in the circumstance of my guilt, which, I hope, will ex- 
tenuate it in some measure. It was my misfortune, at 
the time the Rebellion broke out, to be liable to legal di- 
ligence and caption, at the Duke of Montrose's instance, 
for debt alleged due to him. To avoid being flung into 
prison, as I must certainly have been, had I followed my 
real inclinations in joining the King's troops at Stirling, 

1 was forced to take party with the adherents of the Pre- 

* This curious epistle is copied from an authentic narrative of 
Marshal Wade's proceedings in Uie Highlands, communicated by the 
late eminent antiquary, George Chalmers, Esq. to Mr Robert Ja- 
mieson of the Register Htfuse, Edinburgh, and published in the Ap- 
pendix to an Edition tif Burt's Letters from the North of Scotland. 

2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1818. 
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tender ; for the country being all in arms^ it was neither 
safe nor indeed possilile for me to stand neuter. I should 
not, however, plead my being forced into that unnatural 
Rebellion against his Majesty King George, if I could 
not at the same time assure your Excellency, that I not 
only avoided acting offensively against his Majesty's forces 
upon all occasions, but on the contrary, sent his Grace 
the Duke of Argyle all the intelligence I could from time 
to time, of the strength and situation of the Rebels ; 
which I hope his Grace will do me the justice to ac- 
knowledge. As to the debt to the Duke of Montrose, 
I have discharged it to the utmost &rthing. I beg your 
Excellency would be persuaded that, had it been in my 
power, as it was in my inclination, I should always have 
acted for the service of his Majesty King George, and 
tiiat one reason of my begging the &vour of your inter- 
cession with his Majesty for the pardon of my life, is 
the earnest desire I have to employ it in his service, 
whose goodness, justice, and humanity, are so conspicu- 
ous to all mankind. 

^ I am, with all duty and respect, 
" Your Excellency's most, &c. 

" Robert Campbell." 



No.V. 

There are many productions of the Scottish Ballad 
Poets upon the lion-like mode of wooing practised by 
the ancient Highlanders when they had a fancy for the 
person (or property) of a Lowland damsel. One ex- 
ample is found in Mr Robert Jamieson's Popular Scot- 
tish Songs : — 

Boxmy Babby LivingBtone 

Gaed out to see the kye. 
And she has met with Glenljroziy 

Who has stolen her away. 
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He took €rae her her sattin coat, 

But an her silken gown. 
Syne roud her in his tartan plaid. 

And happd her round and roun*. 

n another ballad we are told how 

Four-and-twenty Hieland men 

Came down by Fiddoch side, 
And they have sworn a deadly aith, 

Jean Muir suld be a bride : 

And they have sworn a deadly aith, 

nke man upon his durke, 
That she should wed with Duncan Ger, 

Or they'd make bloody worke. 

rhis last we have from tradition, but there are many 
ers in the collections of Scottish Ballads to the same 
pose. 

rhe achievement of Robert Oig, or yomig Rob Roy, 
;he Lowlanders called him, was celebrated in a ballad, 
which there are twenty different and various editions, 
e tune is Hvely and wild, and we select the following 
'ds firom memory : 

Rob Roy is frae the Hielands come, 

Down to the Lowland border ; 
And he has stolen that lady away, 

To hand his house in order. 

He set her on a milk-white steed» 

Of none he stood in awe ; 
Until they reached the Hieland hills, 

Aboon the Balmaha* 1 * 

A pass on the «astem margin of Loch Lomond, and an en« 
.ce to the Highlands* 
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Saying} Be oonteat, be eontenl^ 
Be content with me* hdy ; 

Where will ye find ia Lennox huid^. 
Sae braw a man aa me, lady ? 

Rob Roy, he was my fiither called^ 
MacGregor was his name, lady ; 

A' the country, &r and near. 

Have heard MacGregor*8 £une, lady. 

He was a hedge about his friends, 
A heckle to his foes, lady ; 

If {tny man did him gainsay. 
He felt his deadly blows, lady. 

I am. as bold, I am as bold, 
I am as bold and more, lady ; 

Any man that doubts my word. 
May try my gude claymore, lad^.. 

Then be content, be- content. 
Be content with me, lady ; 

For now you are my wedded wi£e. 
Until the day ye die> lady.. 



No. VL 
GHLUNE DHU. 



The following notices concerning thss Chief fell under 
die Author's eye while the sheets were in the act of go- 
ing through the press. They occur in manuscript me- 
inoirs> written by a person intimately acquainted with the 
incidents of 1745. 

This Chief had the important task intrusted to him of 
defending the castle of Doune, in which the Chevalier 
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placed a ganrison to protect his communication with the 
Highlands, and to repel any sallies which might be made 
£rom Stirling Castle* Ghlune Dhu distinguished him- 
self by his good conduct in this diaige. 

Ghlune Dhu is thus described : — ^' Glengyle is, in 
person, a tall handsome man^ and has more of the mein 
of the ancient heroes than our modem fine gentlemen are 
possessed o£ He is honest and disinterested to a pro- 
verb-— extremely modest— brave and intrepid — and bom 
one of the best partisans in Europe. In short, the whole 
people of that country declared that never did men live 
under so mild a government as Glengyle's, not a man 
having so much as lost a chicken while he continued 
there. " 

It wiiuld appear from this curious passage that Glen- 
gyle — not Stewart of Balloch, as averred in a note on 
Waverliey — commanded the garrison of Doune. Balloch 
might, no doubt, succeed MacGregor in the situation. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



NOVELS AND TALES- VOL. VII. 

ROB ROY. 

Supervisors of Excise. — P. 58, 1. 1. 

The introduction of gangers, supervisors, and exami- 
ners, was one of the great complaints of the Scottish na- 
tion, though a natural consequence of the Union. 

Papist and Suspected Person. — P. 117, 1. 21. 

On occasions of public alarm, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the horses of the Catholics were 
often seized upon, as they were always supposed to be 
on the eve of rising in rebellion. 

Abbess of Wilton. — P. 161, 1. 4. 

The nunnery of Wilton was granted to the Earl of 
Pembroke upon its dissolution, by the magisterial au- 
thority of Henry VIIL, or his son Edward VI. On 
the accession of Queen Mary, of Catholic memory, the 
Earl found it necessary to reinstal the Abbess and her 
fair recluses, which he did with many expressions of his 
remorse, kneeling humbly to the vestals, and inducting 
them into the convent and possessions from which he 
had expelled them. With the accession of Elizabeth, 
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the accommodating Earl again resumed his Protestant 
£dth, and a second time drove the nuns from their sanc- 
tuary. The remonstrances of the Abbess, who remind- 
ed him of his penitent expressions on the former occa- 
sion, could \mng from him no other answer than that 
in the text — " Go spin, you jade — Go spin." 



St Enoch's KiRfc, (Glas60w.)-<-P. 341, 1. 5. 

This I believe to be an anachronism, as St Enoch's 
Church was not built at the date of the story. 
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NOVELS AND TALES. VOL. VIII. 



ROB ROY, 



Gillon-a-Naillie. — p. 27, 1. 4, (JboU) 
The lads with the kilts or petticoats. 

Inch-Caill£ach.-<^P. 34, 1. 5, (fooU) 

Inch-Cailleach is an island in Lochlotnond, where the 
dan of MacGregor were wont to be interred, and where 
their sepulchres may still be seen. It formerly contained 
a nmmery ; hence llie name Inch-CaUleach, or the Island 
of Old Wom^n. 

The Head of the Sow to the Tail of thU 
Grice P. 51, 1, 14. 

Anglicey the head of the sow to the tail of the pig. 

Bicker wi' Snaw-ba's. — P. 71, 1. 7, (foot.) 

The boys in Scotland used formerly to make a sort of 
Saturnalia in a snow-storm, by pelting passengers with 
snow-baUs. But those exposed to that annoyance were 
exciised from it on the easy penalty of a baik (curtsy) 
from a female, or a bow from a man* It was only the 
refractory who underwent the storm. 

Thiggino and Sorning. — P. 80, 1. 13. 
TArgging aad sorning vcaa a kind of getteel begging^ 
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or rather something between begging and robbing, by 
which the needy in Scotland used to extort cattle, or the 
means of subsistence, from those who had any to give. 

Pretty Men.— P. 80, L 5, (foot.) 

The word pretty is, or was, used in Scotch, in the 
sense of the German prachtig, and meant a gallant, 
alert fellow, prompt and ready at his weapons. 

As Henry Wynd Feught. — P. 91, 1. 6, (foot,) 

Two great clans fought out a quarrel with thirty men 
of a side, in presence of the king, on the North Inch 
of Perth, on or about the year 1392 ; a man was amiss- 
ing on one side, whose room was filled by a little bandy- 
legged citizen of Perth. This substitute, Henry Wynd 
-^or as the Highlanders called him Gotu Chrom, that 
is, the bandy-legged smith — fought well, and contribut- 
ed greatly to the fate of the battle, without knowing 
which siae he fought on — so, to fight for your own hand, 
like Henry Wynd, passed into a proverb. 

MoNs Meg.— P. 102, L 2. 

Mons Meg was a laige old-£ishioned piece of ord» 
nance, a great favourite with the Scottish common people ; 
she was fabricated at Mons, in Flanders, in the reign of 
James IV. or V. of Scotland. This gun figures fire* 
quently in the pubHc accounts of the time, where we 
find charges for grease to grease Meg's mouth withal, 
{to increase, as every schoolboy knows, the loudness of 
the report,) ribands to deck her carriage, and pipes to 
play before her when she was brought firom the castle to 
accompany the Scottish army on any distant expedition. 
After the Union, there was much popular apprehension 
that the Regalia of Scotland, and the subordinate Pal- 
ladium, Mods Meg, would be carried to England to 
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complete the odious surrender of national independence. 
The Regalia, sequestered from the sight of the public, 
were generally supposed to have been abstracted in this 
manner. As for Mons Meg, she remained in the Castle 
of Edinburgh, till, by order of the Board of Ordnance, 
she was actually removed to Woolwich about 1757. 
The Regalia, by his Majesty's special command, have 
been brought forth from their place of concealment in 
1818, and exposed to the view of the pe<^le, by whom 
they must be looked upon with deep associations ; and, 
in this very winter of 1828-9, Mons Meg has been re- 
stored to the country, where that, which in every other 
place or situation was a mere mass of rusty iron, be- 
comes once more a curious monument of antiquity. 

Fairy Superstition. — P. 113. 

The lakes and precipices amidst which the Avon- 
Dhu, or river Forth, has its birth, are still, according 
to popular tradition, haunted by the Elfin people, the 
most peculiar, but most pleasing, of the creations of 
Celtic superstitions. The opinions entertained about 
these beings, are much the same with those of the Irish, 
80 exquisitely well narrated by Mr Crofton Croker. An 
eminently beautiful little conical hill, near the eastern 
extremity of the valley of Aberfoil, is supposed to be 
one of their peculiar haunts, and is the scene which 
awakens, in Andrew Fairservice, the terror of their 
power. It is remarkable, that two successive clergymen 
of the parish of Aberfoil have employed themselves in 
writing about this fairy superstition. The eldest of these 
was Robert Kirke, a man of some talents, who translat- 
ed the Psalms into Gaelic verse. He had formerly been 
minister at the neighbouring parish of Balquhidder, and 
died at Aberfoil in 1688, at the early age of forty-two. 

He was the author of the Secret Commonwealth, 
iirhich was printed a^ his death in 169 1^ an edition 
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which I have never seen, and was reprinted in Edin ' 
burghy 1815. This is a work concerning the fairy 
people, in whose existence Mr Kirke appears to have 
been a devout believer. He describes them with the 
usual powers and qualities ascribed to such beings in 
Highhuid tradition. 

But what is sufficiently singular, the Rev. Robert 
Kirke, author of the said treatise, is believed himself to 
have been taken away by the fairies, in revenge, perhaps, 
for having let in too much light upon the secrets of their 
commonwealth. We learn this catastrophe from the 
information of his successor, the amiable and learned 
Dr Patrick Grahame, also minister at Aberfoil, who, in 
his Sketches of Perthshire, has not forgotten to touch 
upon the Daoine Shie^ or men of peace. 

The Rev. Robert Kirke was, it seems, walking upon 
a little eminence to the west of the present manse, which 
is still held a Dun Shie^ or ^ry mound, when he sunk 
down, in what seemed to mortals a fit, and was suppos* 
ed to be dead. This, however, was not his real fate. 

'' Mr Kirke was the near relation of Grahame of 
Duchray, the ancestor of the present General Graham 
Stirling. Shortly after his funeral, he appeared in the 
dress in which he had sunk down, to a medical relation 
of his own, and of Duchray. ' Go,* said he to him, * to 
my cousin Duchray, and tell him that I am not dead. 
I fell down in a swoon, and was carried into Fairyland, 
where I now am. Tell him, that when he and my 
friends are assembled at the baptism of my child, (for he 
had left his wife pregnant,) I will appear in the room» 
and that if he throws the knife which he holds in his 
hand over my head, I will be released, and restored to 
human society.' The man, it seems, neglected, for some 
time, tQ deliver the message. Mr Kirke appeared to 
him a second time, threatening to haunt him night and 
day till he executed his commission, which at length he 
did. The time of the baptism arrived. They wer^ 
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seated at table ; tbe figure of Mr Kirke entered, but the 
Laird of Ducbray, by some imaccountable &tality, ne- 
glected to perform tbe prescribed ceremony. Mr Kiike 
retired by anotber door, and was seen no more. It is 
firmly believed tbat be is, at tbis day, in Fairyland.**— 
(Sketches of Perthshire y p. 254.) 

The Maiden— p. 141, L 14« 
A rude kind of guillotine formerly used in Scotland. 

Walter Cuming of Guiyock. — P. 161, L 2, 

(foot.) 

A great feudal oppressor, wbo, riding on some cruel 
purpose tbrougb tbe forest of Guiyock, was tbrown from 
bis borse, and, bis foot being caugbt in tbe stirrup, was 
dragged along by tbe fiigbtened animal tiQ be was torn 
to pieces. Tbe expression, Walter of Guiyock's curse, 
is proverbiaL 

A Gabbaht.— P. 178, L 3. 

A kind of ligbter used in tbe river Clyde, probably 
from tbe French gabare. 

The Craig and the Woodie. — P. 240, L 9. 

u e. Tbe tbroat and tbe witby^ Twigs of wiQow, 
such as bind friggots, were often used for baiters in 
Scotland and Ireland, arising from a sage economy of 
hemp. 

Lament ofMacRimmon. — P. 274, 1. 16. 

The MacRimmons, or MacCrimonds, were hereditary 
pipers to the chie& of MacLeod, and celebrated for their 
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taleuts* iThe pibroch said to have been composed by 
Helen MacGregor is still in existence. See the intro- 
duction to this Novel* 



Lines ; " And let her health go roundy* Spc. — P* 316. 

This pithy verse occurs, it is believed, in Shadwell*s 
play of Bury Fair. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE BLACK DWARF. 



The ideal being who is here prevsented as re* 
siding in solitude, and haunted by a conscious* 
ness of his own deformity, and a suspicion of 
his being generally subjected to the scorn of 
his fellow-men, is not altogether imaginary. 
An individual existed many years since, under 
the Author's observation, which suggested such 
a character. This poor unfortunate man's name 
was David Ritchie, a native of Tweeddale. He 
was the son of a labourer in the slate-quarries 
of Stobo, and must have been bom in the mis- 
shapen form which he exhibited, though he 
sometimes imputed it to ill-usage when in in- 
fancy. He was bred a brush-maker at Edin- 
burgh, and had wandered to several placesy 
working at his trade, from all which he was 
chased by the disagreeable attention which ^is 
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hideous singularity of form and face attracted 
wherever he came. The author understood 
him to say he had even been in Dublin. 

Tired at length of being the object of shouts, 
laughter, and derision, David Ritchie resolved, 
like a deer hunted from the herd, to retreat lo 
some wilderness, where he might have the least 
possible communication with the world which 
scoffed at him. He settled himself, with this 
view, upon a patch of wild moorland at the bot- 
tom of a bank on the farm of Woodhouse, in 
the sequestered vale of the small river Manor, 
in Peebles-shire. The few people who had oc- 
casion to pass that way were much surprised, 
and spme superstitious persons a little alarmed, 
to see so strange a figure as Bow'd Davie (t. t 
Crooked David) employed in a task, for which 
he seemed so totally unfit, as that of erecting a 
house. The cottage which he built was ex- 
tremely small, but the walls, as well as those of 
a little garden that surrounded it, were con- 
structed with an ambitious degree of solidity, 
being composed of layers of large stones and 
tiirf; and some of the comer stones were so 
weighty, as to puzzle the spectators how such a 
person as the architect could possibly have rais« 
ed them. In fact, David received from pas* 
sengers, or those who came attracted by curio« 
sity, a good deal of assistance; and as no one 
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Icnew how much aid had been given by .others, 
the wonder of each individual remained undi- 
minished. 

The proprietor of the ground, the late Sir 
James Naesmith, baronet, chanced to pass this 
sin^Iar dwelling, which, having been placed 
there without right or leave asked or given, 
formed an exact parallel with Falstafifs simile 
of a '^ fair house built on another's ground ;" 
so that poor David might have lost his edifice 
by mistaking the property where he had erect- 
ed it. Of course, the proprietor entertained no 
idea of exacting such a forfeiture, but readily 
sanctioned the harmless encroachment. 

The personal description of Elshender of 
Mucklestane-Moor has been generally allowed 
to be a tolerably exact and unexaggerated por- 
trait of David of Manor Water. He was not 
quite three feet and a half high, since he could 
stand upright in the door of his mansion, which 
was just that height. The following particulars 
concerning his figure and temper occur in the 
Scots Magazine for 1817, and are now under- 
stood to have been communicated by the inge- 
nious Mr Robert Chambers of Edinburgh, who 
has recorded with much spirit the traditions of 
the Good Town, and, in other publications^ 
largely and agreeably added to the stock of oui: 
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popular antiquities. He is the eountryman of 
David Ritchie, and had the best access to col- 
lect anecdotes of him. 

<' His skull, " says this authority, " which 
was of an oblong and rather unusual shfq)e^ was 
said to be of such strength, that he could strike 
it with ease through the panel of a door, or the 
end of a barrel. His laugh is said to have been 
quite horrible ; and his screech-owl voice, shrill) 
uncouth, and dissonant, corresponded well with 
his other peculiarities. 

" There was nothing very uncommon about 
his dress. He usually wore an old slouched 
hat when he went abroad ; and when at homej 
a sort of cowl or nightcap. He never wore 
shoes, being unable to adapt them to his mis- 
shapen fin-like feet, but always had both feet 
and legs quite concealed, and wrapt up with 
pieces of cloth. He always walked with a sort 
of pole or pikestaff, considerably taller than him* 
self. His habits were, in many respects^ singu- 
lar, and indicated a mind congenial to its un- 
couth tabernacle. A jealous, misanthropical) 
and irritable temper, was his prominent charac- 
teristic. The sense of his deformity haimted 
him like a phantom. And the insults and scorn 
to which this exposed him, had poisoned his 
heart with fierce and bitter feelings, which, from 
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Other points in his. character, do not appear to 
liave been more largely infused into his original 
temperament than that of his fellow-men. 

^^ He detested children, on account of their 

propensity to insult and persecute him. To 

strangers he was generally reserved, crabbed^ 

and surly; and though he by no means refused 

assistance or charity, he seldom either expressed 

or exhibited much gratitude. Even towards 

persons who had been his greatest benefactors, 

and who possessed the greatest share of his good- 

. will, he frequently displayed much caprice and 

jealousy, A lady who had known him from his 

in&ncy, and who has furnished us in the most 

obliging manner with some particulars regardiqg 

him, says, that although Davie showed as much 

respect and attachment to her father's family, 

as it was in his nature to show to any, yet they 

were always obliged to be very cautious in their 

deportment towards him. One day, having 

gone to visit him with another lady, he took 

them through his garden, and was showing them, 

with much pride and good-humour, all his rich 

and tastefully assorted borders, when they hap« 

pened to stop near a plot of cabbages which had 

been somewhat injured by the caterpillars. Da*- 

vie, observing one of the ladies smile, instantly 

assumed his savage, scowling aspect, rushed a«- 

mong the cabbages, and dashed them to pieces 
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with his kentj exclaiming, ^ I hate the worms, > 
for they mock me ! *' 

^< Another lady, likewise a friend and old 
acquaintance of his, very unintentionally gave 
David mortal offence on a similar occasion. 
Throwing back his jealous glance as he was 
ushering her into his garden, he fancied he ob- 
served her spit, and exclaimed, with great fero- 
city, ' Am I a toad, woman ! that ye spit at me 
-»that ye spit at me ? ' and without listening to 
any answer or excuse, drove her out of his gar- 
den with imprecations and insult. When irri- 
tated by persons for whom he entertained little 
respect, his misanthropy displayed itself in words, 
and sometimes in actions, of still greater rude- 
ness ; and he used on such occasions the most 
unusual and singularly savage imprecations and 
threats. *' * 

Nature maintains a certain balance of good 
and evil in all her works ; and there is no state 
perhaps so utterly desolate, which does not pos- 
sess some source of gratification peculiar to it- 
self. This poor man, whose misanthropy was 
founded in a sense of his own preternatural de- 
formity, had yet his own particular enjoyments. 
Driven into solitude, he became an admirer of 
the beauties of nature. His garden^ which he 

* Scots MfLgvoAet ToL Ixxx. p. 207.. 
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sedulously cultrvatoad^ and from a pieett of wild 
moorland made a very productive spot, was his 
pride and his delight; btit he was also an ad- 
mirer of more natuval beauty: the soft swe^ of 
the green hill^ the bubbling o( a cleiur fosmtaiAy 
or the complexities of a wild drac&et, were scenes 
on which be often gazed for boorsy and, as he 
sfdd^ with inexpressible ddight It was per- 
haps for this reason that he was fond of Shen^ 
stone's Pastorals, and some parts of Paradise 
I^st. The Author has heard his most uamu- 
steal Toice repeat the celebrated description of 
Paradise, which he seemed fedly to appreciate. 
His other studies were of a differeRt east, chief- 
ly polemicid. He never went to the parish 
church, and was therefore su^>ected of enter* 
taining heterodox dpmtonsy though his objec- 
tion was probably to the concourse of spectators, 
to whom he must have exposed bis unseemly 
deformity. He spoke of a future state with in- 
tense feeling, and even with tears. He eai^press** 
ed disgust at the ide& of his remains being mixed 
with the common rubbish, as he caHed it, of the 
churchyard, and selected with his usual tn^e a 
beautifid and wild spot in die gkn where he had 
his hermitage, in which to take his last repose. 
He changed his mind, however) and was finally 

VOL. XVIII. z 
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mtened in the common barial-ground of Manor 
parish. 

The Author has invested Wise Elshie with 
some qualities which made him appear, in the 
eyes of the vnlgar, a man possessed of supema- 
tural power. Common feme paid David Ritchie 
a similar compliment, for some of the poor and 
i^orant, as well as all the children, in the neigh- 
bourhood, held him to be what is called uncanny* 
He himself did not altogether discourage the 
idea ; it enlarged his very limited circle of power, 
and in so far gratified his conceit; and it sooth-* 
ed his misanthropy, by increasing his means of 
giving terror or pain. But even in a rude Scottish 
glen thirty years back, the fear of sorcery was 
very much out of date^ 

David Ritchie affiscted to frequent soUtarj 
scenes, especially such as were supposed to. be 
haunted,, and valued himself upon his courage 
in doing so. To be sure he had little .chance of 
meeting any thing more ugly than himself. At 
heart, he was superstitious, and planted many 
rowans (niountain ashes) around his hut,, as a 
certain defence against necromancy. . For the 
same reason, doubtless, he desired to have rowan- 
trees set above, his grave. 

We have stated that David Ritchie loved ob- 
jects of natural beauty. His only living favour- 
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ites were a dog and a cat, to which he was par- 
ticularly attached, and his bees, which he treat- 
ed with great care. He took a. sister, latterly, 
to live iii a hut adjacent to his own, but h^ did 
not permit her to enter it. She was weak in 
intellect, but not deformed in person ; simple, 
or rather silly, but not, like her brother, sullen 
or bizarre. David was never affectionate to 
her; it was not in his nature; but he endured 
her. He maintained himself and her by the 
sale of the produce of their garden and bee- 
hives; and, latterly, they had a small allow- 
ance from the parish. Indeed, in the simple 
and patriarchal state in which the country then 
was, persons in the situation of David and his 
sister were sure to be supported. They had 
only to apply to the next gentleman or respect* 
able farmer, and were sure to find them equally 
ready and willing to supply their very moderate 
wants. David often received gratuities from 
strangers, which he never asked, never refused, 
and never seemed to consider as an obligation. 
He had a right, indeed, to regard himself as 
one of Nature's paupers, to whom she gave a 
tide to be maintained by his kind, even by that 
deformity which closed against him all ordinary 
ways of supporting himself by his own labour. 
Besides, a bag was suspended in the mill for 
David Ritchie's benefit^ and those who were 
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canyinglioineanielderof nwi*, seldom fea«d 
to add a ffotvpeu* to the alms^hag of tke ck^ 
fbmied cripple. la short, Doiid had na occa* 
sioQ for money, save to purchase siiu£^ hkonly 
luxury, in which he induced himsetf Mberally. 
When he died, in the beginning of the present 
century, he was &und to have boardfid about 
twenty pounds, a habit very consistent with fab 
disposition ; for wealth is power^ and power 
was what David Ritchie desired to possess, as 
a condensation for his exclusion from kuBHm 
society. 

His sister si^rvived till the publication of the 
tak to which this l»rief notice forms, the intro- 
duction ; and the author i» sorry to learn that 
a sor^ of ^^ local syippathy,'^ and the curiosity 
then expressed concerning the Author of Wa- 
t^ey ^id the sul]^ects of his ](<^els^ reposed 
tbe poor woman to enquim& which gave her 
pMH. When pressed aboot her l»x>ther^s pe- 
culiarities, she asked, in her turn, why they 
would not permk die dead to rest? Ta others, 
who pressed for some account of her pnurents, 
idle answered in the same tone of feeling. 

The Author saw thiff poor, and, it may be 
said, unhappy man, in autumn 17^. Beii^ 
then, as he- has the- ba^^ineas^ stiU to remain, 
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connected by ties of intiinate friendship with 
the funily of the venerable Dr Adam Fergus^ 
son, the piiilosopher and historian, who then 
resided mt the mansionJiouse of Halyards, in 
the vale ^ftf Manor, about a mile from Ritchie's 
hermitage, the Author was upon a visit at Hal* 
yards, whidi lasted for several days, and was 
made acqixaiiited with this singular anchorite^ 
whom Dr Fergusson considered as an extras 
ordinary diaracter, and whom he assisted in 
various ways, particularly by the occasional 
loan of bocJos. Thov^ the taste of the philo* 
sopher and the poor peasant did not, it may be 
supposed, always correspond, * Dr Fergusson 
con«dared kirn »i a man of b powerful capacity 
and original ideas, bat whose mind was thrown 
o£F its just bias by a predominant degree of 
self-love and self-opinion, galled by the sense 
of ridicule and contempt, and avenging itself 
upon society, in idea at least, by a gloomy mis- 
anthropy. 

David Ritchie, besides the utter obscurity of 
his life while in exbtence, had been dead for 
many years, when it occurred to the Author 
that such a character might be made a power- 

* I remember David was ptrtioularly anxious to see a book, 
which he called, I thinky Letters to the Elect Ladies, and which» 
he said, was the best compositbn he had ever read ; bat Dr Fer- 
gu8ao&*B library did aot supply the volume. 
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ful agent in fictitious narrative. He^ accord- 
ingly, sketclied that of Elshie of the Muckle- 
stane-Moor. The story was intended to be 
longer, and the catastrophe more artificially 
brought out; but a friendly critic,. to whose 
c^inion I subjected the work in its progress, 
was of opinion, that the idea of the Solitary 
was of a kind too revolting, and more likely to 
disgust than to interest the reader. As I had 
good right to consider my adviser as an excel- 
lent judge of public opinion, I got ofi* my sub- 
ject by hastening the story to an end, as .fast as 
it was possible ; and, by huddling into one vo- 
lume, a tale which was designed to occupy two, 
have perhaps produced a narrative as much 
disproportioned and distorted, as the Black 
Dwarf, who is its subject. . . 
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NOVELS AND TALES. VOL. IX. 

I 

THE BLACK DWARR 

HE Black Dwarf had not been forgotten.-— 

P. 54, L 2, (foot. J 

The Black Dwarf, now almost forgotten, was once 
sld a fonnidable personage by the dalesmen of the 
order, where he got the blame of whatever mischief 
sfell the sheep or cattle. ^' He was," says Dr Leyden, . 
ho makes considerable use of him in the ballad called 
le Cout of Keeldar, ^' a fairy of the most malignant 
rder — the genuine Northern Duergar." The best and 
lost authentic account of this dwgerons and myste- 
oiis being occurs ia a tale communicated to the au- 
lor by that •eminent antiquary, Richard Surtees, Esq. 
f Mainsfofth, authcN: of the Histoxy of the Bishopric of 
hirham. 

According to this well-attested legend, two young 
Northumbrians were out on a shooting party, md had 
lunged deep among the mountainous moorlands which 
order on Cumberland. They filtopped lor refreshment 
1 a little secluded dell by the side of « rivulet There, 
fter they had partaken of such food as they brought with 
lem, one of the party fell asleep ; the other, unwilling 
> distinrb his friend's repose, stole sikhtly out of the 
.ell with the purpose of looking around him, when he 
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was astonisbed to find himself close to a being wbo 
seemed not to belong to this world, as he was the most 
hideous dwarf that the sun had ever shone on. His head 
was of full human size, forming a firightful contrast with 
his height, which was considerably under four feet. It 
was thatdied with no other covering than long matted red 
hair, like that of the felt of a badger in consistence, and 
in colour a reddish brown, like the hue of the heather- 
blossom. His limbs seemed of great strength ; nor was 
he otherwise deformed than from their undue proportion 
in thickness to kis diminutive height. The teirified sports- 
man stood gazing on this horrible apparition, until, with 
an angry counten«ice» the beiog demanded by what right 
he intruded himself on those hills, and destroyed their 
harmless inhabitants. The perplexed stranger endea* 
Toured to propitiate the incensea dwarf, by o£Pering to 
surrender his game, as he would to an earthly Lord of 
the Manor. The proposal only redoubled the o£Pence 
abeidy isksn by the dwai( who alleged that he was ^ 
lord of ^oae moontains, and the protector of the wild 
CMfltnres who found a retreat in their solitary recesses ; 
and that all spoils derived from their death, or miseiy, 
were abhorrent to him. The hunter humbled himsdf 
bc&re the angry goblin, and by protestations of his ig* 
norance, and of his resolution to abstain from audi in- 
trusion in future, at last succeeded in pacifying him. 
The gnome now became more communicative, and spoke 
of himself as belonging to a species of beings something 
between the angelic race and humanity. He added, more* 
oyer, which could hardly have been anticipated, that he 
had hopes of sharing in the redemption of the race cl 
Adam. He pressed the sportsman to visit his dwelling, 
whidi he said was hard by, and plighted his frdth for his 
safe return. But at this moment, the shout of the ^rta> 
num's companion was heard calling for his friend, and 
the dwar^ as if unwilling that more than one penon 
should be cognizant of his presence, disappeared as the 
young man. emerged from the dell to join his comrade. ' 
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It was the universal opinion of those most experienced 
in such matters, that if the shooter had accompanied the 
spirit, he would, notwithstanding the dwarf's fair pre- 
tences, have been either torn to pieces, or immured for 
years in the recesses of some £dry hill. 

Such is the last and most authentic account of the ap- 
parition of the Black Dwarf. 

A Sapt Road.— p. 39, 1. 2. (foot.) 

The Scots use the epithet soft, in malam parteniy in 
two cases at least. A soft road, is a road through quag- 
mires and bogs ; and sq/i weather, signifies that which is 
very rainy. 

The Gathering Peat. — P. 49, 1. 1. 

The gathering peat is the piece of turf left to treasure 
up the secret seeds of fire, without any generous con- 
sumption of fuel ; in a word, to keep the fire alive. 

Turner's-Holm.— P. 127, 1. 20. 

There is a level meadow, on the very margin of the 
two kingdoms, called Tumer*s-Holm, just where the 
brook cidled Crissop joins the Liddel. It is said to have 
derived its name as being a place frequently assigned for 
tourneys, during the ancient Border times. 

To Lift.— P. 178, 1. 5. 

Meaning to lift the coffin, is the common expression 
for commencmg a funeral. 
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remarkable person called bjrthe title of 
Mortality, was welt known in Scotland 
tt the end of the last century. His real 
5 was Robert Paterson. He was a natire, 
said, of the parish of Closebum, in Dum- 
-shire, and probably a mason by profession 
least educated to the use of the chisel 
^ther fem^ily dissensions^ or the deep and 
usiastic feeling of supposed duty, diDre him 
ave his dwelling, and adopt the singular 
e- of life in which he wandered, Kke. a palm- 
hrough Scotland, is not known; It could 
be poverty, however, which prompted his 
leys, for he never accepted any thing be- 
l the hospitality which was wiffingly rea- 
d him, and when that was not proffered, he 
ys had m<M!iey enough to provide for his^ 
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own humble wants. His personal appearance, 
and favouritei or rather sole occupationi are ac- 
curately described in the preliminary chapter of 
the following work. 

It is about thirty years since, or more, that 
the Author met this singular person in the 
churchyard of Dunnottar, when spending a day 
or two with the late learned and excellent cler- 
gyman, Mr Walker, the minister of that parish, 
for the purpose of a close examination of the 
ruins of the Castle of Dunnottar, and other sub- 
jects of antiquarian research in that neighbonr- 
hood. Old Mortality chanced to be at the same 
place, on the usual business of his pilgrimage; for 
the castle of Dunnottar, though lying in the an- 
tr-covenanting district of the Meams, was,, with 
the parish churchyard, celebrated for the op- 
pressions sustained there by the Cameronians in 
the time of James II. 

It was in 1685, when Argyle was threatening 
a descent upon Scotland, and Monmouth was 
preparing to invade the west of England, that 
the Privy Council of Scotland, with cruel pre- 
caution, made a general arrest of more than a 
hundred persons in the southern and western 
provinces, supposed, from their religious prin- 
ciples, to be inimical to Government, together 
with many women and children. These cap* 
lives were driven northward like a flock of bid- 
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locks, but with less precaution to provide for 
their wants, and finally penned up in a subter-. 
ranean dungeon in the Castle of Dunnottar, 
having a window opening to the front of a pre- 
cipice which overhangs the German Ocean. 
They had suffered not a little on the journey, 
and were much hurt both at the scofifs of the 
northern prelatists, and the mocks, gibes, and 
contemptuous tunes played by the fiddlers and 
pipers who had come from every quarter as 
they passed, to triumph over the revilers of 
their calling. The repose which the melancho* 
ly dungeon afforded them, was any thing but 
undisturbed. The guards made them pay for 
every indulgence, even that of water ; and when 
some of the prisoners resisted a demand so un- 
reasonable, and insisted on their right to have 
this necessary of life untaxed, their keepers 
emptied the water on the prison floor, saying,* 
" If they were obliged to bring water for the 
canting whigs, they were not bound to afford 
them the use of bowls or pitchers gratis. " 

In this prison, which is still termed the 
Whig's Vault, several died of the diseases in- 
cidental to .such a situation; and others broke 
their limbs, and incurred fatal injury, in des- 
perate attempts to escape from their stern, pri-' 
son-house. Over the graves of these unhappy 
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persons, their friends, after the RerelvtioHy 
elected m moaument with m- smtabte inscription. 
The peculiar shria^ of the Whig msrtyr» 
ia Teiy much honoored bj their descendantSy 
though residing at a great distance from tbe 
land of their captivity and death. My friemi^ 
the Rev. Mr Walker, told me, that beiirg once 
upon a tour in the south of Scotland, probaMy 
about forty years since, he had the bad lack to 
involve himself in the labyrinth of passages aad 
tracks which cross, in every direction, die 6S> 
tensive waste called Lochar Moss, near Dwkh 
fnes, out of which it is scarcely possible for a 
stranger to extricate himself; and there was ne 
small difficulty in procuring a guidey since sncb 
pe<^)le as he saw were engaged in d^ging d^ 
peats — a work of paramount neeesaity, wbieb 
will hardly brook interruption. Vh Walker 
coold, therefore, only procure onintelUgible di- 
rections, in the southern brogue^ which diffinrs 
widely from that of die Meams. He was^ be- 
ginning to think himself in a serio»9 (fiteran% 
when he stated his ease ta a £Bkrroer of rather 
the better class, who was employed, aa the 
others, in digging his wmter fuel. The M 
man at first made the same excuse with those 
who had already declined acting m the travel- 
ler's guide ; but perceivmg him in great per- 
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plexity, and paying the respect due to his pro- 
fession, " You are a clergyman, sir ? " he said. 
Mr Walker assented. " And I observe from 
your speech, that you are from the North ? " 
— ** You are right, my good friend, " was the 
reply. " And may I ask if you have ever heard 
of a place called Dunnottar ? " — " I ought to 
know something about it, my friend, " said Mr 
Walker, " since I have been several years the 
minister of the parish. " — " I am glad to hear 
it, " said the Dumfriesian, " for one of my near 
relations lies buried there, and there is, I be- 
lieve, a monument over his grave. I would 
give half of what I am aught, to know if it is 
still in existence. " — " He was one of those who 
perished in the Whig's Vault at the castle ? '* 
said the minister ; ^' for there are few southland- 
ers besides lying in our churchyard, and none, 
I think, having monuments. " — " Even sae — 
fiven sae," said the old Cameronian, for such 
,was the farmer. He then laid down his spade, 
cast on his coat, and heartily ofiPered to see the 
minister out of the moss, if he should lose the 
rest of the dayh dargue. Mr Walker was able 
to requite him amply, in his opinion, by reciting 
the epitaph, which he remembered by heart. 
.The old man was enchanted with finding the 
memory of his grandfather or great-grandfather 
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fiuthfully recorded amongst the names of his 
brother suQerers; and rejectiDg all other oStrs 
of recompense, only requested, after he had 
guided Mr Walker to a safe and dry road, that 
he would let him have a written copy of the in- 
scription. 

It was whilst I was listening to this story, and 
looking at the monoment referred to, that I saw 
Old Mortality engaged in his dfuly task of dean- 
ing and repairing the ornaments and epitaphs 
upon the tomb. His appearance and equipment 
were exactly as described in the Novel. I was 
very desirous to see something <^ a person so 
singular, and expected to have done so, as he 
took up his quarters with the hospitable and K« 
beral-spirited minister. But though Mr Wal- 
ker invited him up after dmner to partake of a 
glass of i^irits and water, to which he was sap- 
posed not to be very averse, yet he would not 
speak frankly upon the subject of his occupa- 
tion. He was in bad humour, and had, a^ 
cording to his phrase, no fveedcnn for conversa- 
tion with us. 

His spirit had been sorely veKed by hearing) 
in a certain Aberdonian kirk, the psalmody di- 
rected by a pitch-pipe, or some similar instro^ 
meut, which was to Old Mortality tike abomi- 
nation of i^bomvuaXvow^. P^vha^s, after all, be 
did not feel Vivm^^i ^x. ^^'^^ V^5^ \1\^* f^scs^Rssv^N 
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be mgbt suspect tke questsons asked by a norths 
oottBtrjr fluinbter and a young barrister to savoor 
more of idle curiosity than profit. At any rate^ 
in the phrase of John Bunyan, Old Mortality 
went on bis way^ and I saw him no more. 

The remarkable figure and occupation of this 
attcient pilgrim was recalled to my memory by 
m aceouDt transmitted by my friend Mr Josepfi 
Traiiiy supervisor of excise at Dumfries, to 
whom I owe many obligations of a similar na* 
ture. From thi$» besides some other circuin- 
stMices^ among which are those of the old man's 
death, I learned the particulars described in the 
text. I am also informed, that the old palmer's 
family, in the third generation, survives, and is 
highly respected both for talents and worth. 

While these sheets were passing through the 
press^ I received the following communicatioa 
from Mr Train, whose undeviating kindness 
had, during the intervals of laborious duty, cob» 
lected its materisls from an indubitable souriSe; 

<^ In the course of my periodical visits to the 
G4eilkins, I have become intimately acquainted 
mth Robert Paterson, a scxi of Old Mortality, 
who lives in the little village of Balmaclellan ; 
aad although he is now in the 70th year of his 
age, preserves all the vivacity of youth— -has m 
most retentive memory^ and a mind scored ^i^ 
m&riuatioa' far above what coulM \^ e.x^^^tft2L 
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from a person in his station of life* To him I 
am indebted for the following particulars rela- 
tive to his father, and his descendants down to 
the present time. 

" Robert Paterson, alias Old Mortality, was 
the son of Walter Paterson and Margaret Scott, 
who occupied the farm of Haggisha, in the pa- 
rish of Hawick, during nearly the first half of 
the eighteenth century. Here Robert was bom, 
in the memorable year 1715. 
• '^ Being the youngest son of a numerous fa- 
mily, he, at an early age, went to serve with an 
elder brother, named Francis, who rented from 
Sir John Jardine of Applegarth, a small tract in 
Comcockle Moor, near Lochmaben* During 
his residence there, he became acquainted with 
Elizabeth Gray, daughter of Robert Gray, gar- 
dener to Sir John Jardine, whom he afterwards 
married. His wife had been, for a considerable 
tiine, a cook-maid to Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick 
of Oloseburn, who procured for her husband, 
from the Duke of Queensberry, an advantage- 
ous lease of the freestone quarry of Gatelow- 
l^rigg, in the parish of Morton. Here he built 
a house, and had as much land as kept a horse 
and cow. My informant cannot say, with cer- 
tainty, the year in which his father took up his 
residence at GalAo^\st\^%jW\.\\ai5 sure it must 
jbave been ouVy a ^otx ^^ma ^xv^x v^ ^^ -^vaaL 
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1746, as, during the memorable frost in 174C^y 
lie says bis motber still resided in the service of 
Sir Thomas Kirkpatriek. When the High- 
landers were returning from England on their 
route to Glasgow, in the year 1745-6, they 
plundered Mr Paterson's house at Gatelow* 
brigg, and carried him a prisoner as far as 
Gleitbuck, merely because he said to one of the 
straggling army, that their retreat might have 
been easily foreseen, as the strong arm of the 
Lord was evidently raised, not only against the 
bloo4y and wicked house of Stewart, but against 
all who attempted to support the abominable 
heresies of the Church of Rome. From this 
circumstance it appears that Old Mortality had, 
even at that early period of his life, imbibed this 
religious enthusiasm by which he afterwards be- 
came so much distinguished. 

** The religious sect called Hill-men, or Ca- 
meronians, was at that time much noted for 
austerity and devotion, in imitation of Cameron, 
their founder, of whose tenets Old Mortality 
became a most strenuous supporter. He made 
frequent journeys into Galloway to attend their 
conventicles, and occasionally carried with him 
grave-stones from his quarry at Gatelowbri^, 
to keep in remembrance, the righteous whose 
dust had been gathered to tbeit {a\\\<e.Ts» C^^ 
Mortality was not one of those r^\i^\ci[a^ S«:^^- 
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Ices, vfhof although one egre is seemiiigly toned 
towftids heayen, keep the other stead&sdy fixfid 
on some sublunary object. As his enthusiasm 
increased, his journeys into Galloway became 
more frequent ; and he gradually neglected even 
the eommcxi prudential dnty of providing for his 
offspring. From about the year 1758, he ne- 
glected wholly to return from Galloway to his 
wife and five children at Gatelowbrigg, wind 
induced her to send her eldest son Walter, then 
only twelve years of age, to Galloway, in search 
of his father. Afber traversing nearly the whole 
of that extensive district, from the Nick of Benn- 
Gorie to the Fell of BarulUon, he found him at 
last working on the Cameronlm monumodts, in 
the old kirkyard of Kirkchrist^ on the west side 
of the Dee, opposite the town of Khrkcudbright* 
The little wanderer used all the influence in bis 
power to induce bis father to return to his &- 
mly; but in vdn. Mra Faterson sent ev^ 
mme of ber famale children into Galloway in 
aearch of their father, for the same purpose of 
persuading him to return home; but without 
«py success. At last, in the summer q£ 1768, 
ahe removed to the little upland village of Bal- 
iQAaclellan, in the Glenkins of Galloway, where, 
upon the sumU pittance derived firom keeping a 
JK^tle sK^hool, s\\e€33Li^^T\i^\v«3tuumerousfa^ 
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** There Is a sniall monumental stofie in the 
farm of the CaMon, near the House of the Hill, 
in Wigtonshire, which is highly venerated as be*- 
ing the first erected by Old Mortality, to the 
memory of several persons who fell at that place 
in defence of their religious tenets in the civil 
war, in the reign of Charles Second. • 

<< From the Caldon, the labours of Old Mor- 
tality, in the courre of time, spread over nearly 
all the Lowlands of Scotland. There are few 
churchyards in Ayrshire, Galloway, or Dum- 
fiie&'Shire, where the worit of his chisel is not 
yet to be seen. It is easily distinguished from 
the work of any othei artist by the primitive 
rudeness of the emblems of death, and of the 
inscripti(ms which adorn the ill-fbrmed blocks 
of his erection* This task of repairing and 
erecting gravestones, practised without fee or 
reward, was the only ostensible employment of 
this singular person for upwards of forty years. 
The door of every Cameronian^s house was in-^ 
deed open to him at all times when he chose to 
enter, and he was gladly received as an inmate 
of the family ; but he did not invariably accept 
of these civilities, as may be seen by the follow- 
ing account of his frugal expenses, found, 

• «< The house wa« stormed by a Capt^ Otchasdt <ft tlto^aJ^fts^^ 
nrbo was shot in the attack." 
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amongst other little papers, (some of which I 
have likewise in my possession,) in his pocket- 
book after his death. 

« Gatehouse of Fleet, Uh February, 1796. 

KOBBRT FATBRSON dd>tor tO AIAJIGABKT CH&TSTALB. 

To diye Lodginge for leyen weeks • • l»0 4 1 

To Four AucUet of Ah Meal . • . 8 4 

Tl» 6 Lippies of Potatoes • . 13 

To Lent Money at the time of Mv Beid's Sacrament 6 

To 3 Cltappins of YeU with Sandy the Keelmaa * » 



L.0 15 5 
Received m part . 10 



Unpaid . • 1^0 5 5 

« 

^^ This statement shows the religious .wan- 
derer to have been very poor in his old age ; 
but he was so more by choice than through 
necessity, as, at the period here alluded to, his 
children were all comfortably situated,, and were 
most anxious to keep their father at home, but 
no entreaty could induce him to alter his erratic 
way of life. He travelled from one churchyard 
to another, mounted on his old white pony, till 
the last day of his existence, and died, as you 
have described, at Bankhill, near Lockerby, on 

* ** A well-known humorist, still alive, popularly caUed by the 
name of Old Keel^V>ft%%) 'Vi^iA dftiUm tiie keel or chalk with which 
farmen mark tbeVr fijDc^A*^^ 
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the 14th February, 1801, in the 86th year of 
his age. As soon as his body was found, inti- 
mation was sent to his sons at Balmaclellan ; 
but from the great depth of the snow at the 
time, the letter communicating the particulars 
of his death was so long detained by the way, 
that the remains of the pUgrim were interred 
before any of his relations could arrive at Bank- 
hUl. 

•* The following is an exact copy of the ac- 
count of his funeral expenses, — the original of 
which I have in my possession : — 

^* Memorandum of the Fimral Charges of Robert Pa- 
terson, who dyed at Bankhill on the 14th day of Fe- 
bruary, 1801. 

To a Coabn . . . . . L 13 

To Muntiiig for do 2 8 

To a Shirt for him • . , . 5 6 

To a pair of Ck>tten Stockings . . • 2 

To Bread at the Founral . • • 2 6 

To Chiae at ditto 3 

To 1 pint Rume 4 

To 1 pint Whiskie 4 

To a man going to Annan • • • 2 

. To the grave diger 10 

To Linoea for a theet to him • • 2 8 

L.2 1 10 

Take^ ofif him when dead • 1 7 Q 

L.0 14 4 
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^ The above accouitt is authenticated by the 
son of the deceased. 

'* My friend was prevented by indtspositkm 
from even going to Bankhill to attend die fu- 
neral of his father, which I regret very madi» 
as he is not aware in what churchyard he was 
interred. 

^' For the purpose of erecting a small monu- 
ment to his memory, I have made every possible 
enquiry, wherever I thought there was the least 
chance of finding out where CMd Mentality was 
laid ; but I have done so in vain, as his deadi b 
not registered in the session-book of any of the 
ndghbonring parishes. I am sorry to think, 
tiiat in all probability, this singular person, 
who spent so many years of his lengthened ex- 
istence in striving with his chisel and mallet to 
perpetuate the memory of many less deserving 
than himself, must remain even without a single 
stone to mark out the resting-place of his mor- 
tal remains. 

** Old Mortality had three sons, Robert, Wal- 
ter, and John ; the former, as has been already 
mentioned, lives in the village of Balmaclellan, 
in comfortable circumstances, and is much re- 
spected by his neighbours. Walter died several 
years ago, leaving behind him a family now re- 
spectably situa\j&d m \\i\^ i^ouit* John went to 
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America m die year 1TT6, and, after Tarious 
turns of fortune, settled at Baltimore/' 

Old Noll himself is said to have loved an in- 
nocent jest. (See Captain Hodgson's Memoirs.) 
Old Mortality somewhat resembled the Protec- 
tor in this turn to festivity. Like Master Si- 
lence, he had been merry twice and once m his 
time ; but even his jests were of a melancholy 
and sepulchral nature, and sometimes attended 
with inconvenience to himself, as will appear 
bom the following anecdote :«— 

The old man was at one time following his 
wonted occupation of repairing the tombs of the 
martjrrsi in the churchyard of Girthon, and the 
sexton of the parish was plyiog his kindred task 
at no great distance. Some roguish urchins 
were sporting near them, and by their noisy 
gaanbols disturbing the old men in their serious 
occupation. The most petulant of the juvenile 
party were two or three boys, grandchildren of 
a person well known by the name of Cooper 
Climent This artist enjoyed almost a mono- 
poly in Girthon and the neighbouring parishes, 
for making and selling ladles, caups, bickers, 
bowls, spoons, cogues, and trenchers, formed 
of wood, for the use of the country people. It 
must be noticed, that notwithstanding the ex- 
cellence of the Cooper^s vessels^ they were a^t^ 
wbea new, to Impart a red^\i \Vcig<& X^ ^V«Xr 
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ever liquor was put into them, a circumstance 
not uncommon in like cases. 

The grandchildren of this dealer in wooden 
work took it into their head to ask the sexton, 
what use he could possibly make of the nume- 
rous fragments of old coffins which were thrown 
up in opening new graves. " Do you not know," 
said Old Mortality, ^* that he sells them to your 
grandfather, who makes them into spoons, tren- 
chers, bickers, bowies, and so forth? " At. this 
assertion, the youthful group broke up in great 
confusion and disgust, on reflecting how many 
meals they had eaten out of dishes which, by 
Old Mortality's account, were only fit to be 
used at a banquet of witches or of ghoules. 
They carried the tidings home, when many a 
dinner was spoiled by the loathing which the 
intelligence imparted ; for the account of the 
materials was supposed to explain the reddish 
tinge which, even in the days of the Cooper's 
fame, had seemed somewhat suspicious. The 
ware of Cooper Climent was rejected in horror, 
much to the beneflt of his rivals the muggers, 
who dealt in earthenware. The man of cutty- 
spoon and ladle saw his trade interrupted, and 
learned the reason, by his quondam customers 
coming upon him in wrath to return the goods 
which were composed of such unhallowed ma- 
terials, and demand repayment of their money. 
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In this disagreeable predicament, the forlorn ar- 
tist cited Old Mortality into a court of justice, 
where he proved that the wood he used in his 
trade was that of the staves of old wine-pipes 
bought from smugglers, with whom the coun- 
try then abounded, a circumstance which fully 
accounted for their imparting a colour to their 
contents. Old Mortality himself made the full- 
est declaration, that he had no other purpose in 
making the assertion, than to check the petu- 
lance of the children. But it is easier to take 
away a good name than to restore it. Cooper 
Climent's business continued to languish, and 
he died in a state of poverty. 
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OLD MORTALITY. 

Festival of the Popinjay. — P. 280, L 23. 

The Festival of the Popinjay is still, I believe, pac- 
tised at Maybole, in Ayrshire. The following passage 
in the history of the Somerville family, suggested the 
scenes in the text. The author of that curious manu- 
script thus celebrates his &ther's demeanour at such an 
assembly. 

^' Having now passed his infancie, in the tenth year 
of his age, he was by his grand&ther putt to the gram- 
mar school, ther being then att the toune of Dalseif a 
very able master, that taught the grammar and fitted boyes 
for the coUedge. Dureing his educating in this place, 
they had then a custome every year to solemnize the first 
Simday of May with danceing about a May-pole, fyre- 
ing of pieces, and all manner of ravelling then in use, 
Ther being at that time feu or noe merchants in this 
pettie village, to furnish necessaries for the schoUars 
sports, this youth resolves to provide himself elsewhere, 
so that he may appear vnth the bravest. In order to this, 
by break of day he ryses and goes to Hamiltoune, and 
there bestowes all the money that for a long t}niie before 
he had gotten firom his fieinds, or had otherwayes pur- 
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ehasedy upon libbones of diverse cc^ares^ a new hatt 
and gloves. Bat in nothing he bestowed his money 
more liberallie than upon gunpowder, a great quantkie 
whereof he buyes lor his owne use, and to supply th^ 
wantes of his comerades ; thus^mished with these com* 
moditiesy but ane empty purse, he retames to Dalserf by 
seven o'clock, (haveing travelled that Sabbath morning 
above eight myles,) puttes on his doathes and new hatt, 
fiying with r^bones of all culloures ; and in this equi« 
page, with his little phi^ie (fusee) upon his shoulder, he 
marches to the church yaird, where the May-pole was 
sett up, and the solemnitie of that day was to be kepi. 
There first at the foot^ball he equalled any one that pla]^* 
ed ; but in handleing his piece, in chargeing and dis* 
chargeing, he was so ready, and shott so near the marke, 
that he farre surpassed all his fellow schoUars, and be» 
came a teacher of that art to them before the thretteentb 
year of his oune age. And really, I have often admired 
BIS dexterity in this, both at the exercizeing of his soul* 
dels, and when for recreatione. I have gone to the gun* 
ningwith him when I was but a stripeling myself; and 
albeit that passetyme was the exercize I delighted most 
in, yet could I never attaine to any perfecbone compara* 
ble to him. This dayes sport being over, he had iIm 
i^lause of all the niectatores, the kyndnesse of his fel- 
)ow-condisciples, and the &vour of the whole inhabitants 
of that little village. " 

Sergeant Bothwell. — P. 308, L 12. 

The history of the restless and ambitious Francis Stewf^ 
ait, £ail of Bodiwell, makes a considerable figure in the 
reign of James VI. of Scotland, and first of England. 
After being repeatedly pardoned for acts of treason, he 
was at length obliged to retire abroad, where he died in 
great misery. Great part of his forfeited estate was be» 
stowed on Walter Scott, first Lord of Buccleugh, and 
on the first Earl of Roxburghe. 
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Francis Stewart, son of the forfeited Earl, obtamed 
from the &your of Charles I. a deGreerarbitra], appoint- 
ing the two noblemen, grantees of his Either s estate, to 
restore the same, or make some compensation for retain- 
ing it. The barony of Crichton, with its beautiful cas- 
tle, was surrendered by the curators of Francis, £arl of 
Bucdeuch, but he retained the £sur more extensive pro- 
perty in Liddesdale. James Stewart also, as appears nom 
writings in the author's possession, made an advanti^ 
ous composition with the Earl of Roxburghe. " But,** 
says the satirical Scotstarvet, ^^ male parta pejus dila- 
huntur ; for he never brooked them, (enjoyed them,) 
nor was any thing the richer, since they accrued to his 
creditors, and lue now in the possession of Dr Seaton. 
His eldest son Francis became a trooper in the late war ; 
as for the other brother John, who was Abbot of Cold- 
ingham, he also disponed all that estate, and now has 
nothing, but lives on the charity of his friends. " * 

Francis Stewart, who had been a trooper during the 
great Civil War, seems to hare received no prefermcot^ 
after the Restoration, suited to his high birth, though, 
in fact, third cousin to Charles II. Captain Criditon, 
the friend of Dean Swift, who published his Memoirs, 
fi>und him a private gentleman in the Eling's Lif&-Guards. 
At the same time this was no degrading condition; for 
Fountainhall records a duel fought between a Life- 
Guardsman and an officer in the militia, because the 
latter had taken upon him to assume superior rank as an 
officer, to a gentleman private in the Life-Guards. The 
Life-Guardsman was killed in the rencontre, and his an- 
ts^onist was executed for murder. 

The character of Bothwell, except in relation to the 
name, is entirely ideal. 

i 

J 

: * The Staggering State of the Scots Stateanen for ooe hondred 
jcears, by Sir John Scot of Scotstarvet. Edinburgh, 1754. P. 154. 
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jRDERERS OF Archbishop Sharpe. — P. 316,1. 10. 

rhe leader of this party was David Hackston of Ra- 
let, a gentleman of ancient birth and good estate. 

had been profligate in his younger days, but having 
n led from curiosity to attend the conventicles of the 
iconforming cleigy, he adopted their principles in the 
est extent. It appears that Hackston had some per- 
al quarrel with Archbishop Sharpe, which induced 
1 to decline the command of the party when the slaugh- 
was determined upon, fearing his acceptance might be 
ribed to motives of personal enmity. He felt him- 
' free in conscience, however, to be present ; and when 

archbishop, dragged from his carriage, crawled to- 
xls him 01^ his knees for protection, he replied coldly, 
)ir, I will never lay a finger on you." It is remark- 
3 that Hackston, and a shepherd who was also present, 
, passive, on the occasion, were the only two of the 
ty of assassins who su£Pered death by the hands of the 
cutioner. 

On Hackston refusing the command, it was by uni- 
sal suffrage conferred on John Balfour of Kinlooh, 
ed Burley, who was Hackston's brother-in-law. He 
lescribed " as a little man, squint-eyed, and of a very 
ce aspect." — " He was," adds the same author, " by 
le reckoned none of the most religious ; yet he was 
ays reckoned zealous and honest-hearted, courageous 
svery enterprise, and a brave soldier, seldom any escap- 

that came into his hands. He was the principal ac- 
in killing that arch-traitor to the Lord and his churchy 
nes Sharpe." * 

rhe general account of this act of assassination is to 
found in all histories of the period. A more particu- 
narrative may be found in the words of one of the 

* See Scottish Worthies. 8vo. Leith, 1816. Page 522. 
(TOL. XVIII. 2 B 
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actors, James Russell, in the Appendix to Kirkton's 
History of the Church of Scotland» published by Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sbarpe, Esquire. 4to» Edinburgh, 1817. 

Their Search for Another Person. 
P. 317, 1. 13. 

One Carmichael, Sheriff-Depute in Fife, who had been 
active in enforcing the penal measures against non-con- 
fbrmists. He was on the moors hunting, but receiving 
accidental information that a party was out in quest of 
him, he returned home, and escaped the fate designed 
for him, which befel his patron the Archbishop. 

Scottish Domestics. — P. 882, 1. 7. 

A masculine retainer of this kind, having offended his 
master extremely, was commanded to leave his service in- 
stantly. ^' In troth, and that will I not," answered the 
• domestic ^* If your honour disna ken when ye hae a 
gude servant, I ken when I hae a gude master, and go 
away I will not/' On another occasion of the same na- 
ture, the master said, *' John, you and I shall never 
jsleep under the same roof again." To which John re- 
plied with much navoetS^ " Whare the deil can your ho- 
nour be ganging. ' 

Kettle-Drums.— .p. 333, 1. 10. 

Regimental music is never played at night. But vbo 
can assure us that such was not the custom in Charles 
the Second's time ? Till I am well informed on this 
point, the kettle-drums shall clash on, as adding some- 
thing to the picturesque effect of the night march. 

Windle-Straes and Sandy Lavrocks. 

P. 363, 1. 13. 

Bl^nt-grass, and sand-larks. 
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.OCKING THE DoOR DURING DlN«ER. P. 13, 1. 17. 

The custom of keeping the door of a house or chateau 
tcked during the time of dinner, prohably arose from 
le &mi]y being anciently assembled in the hall at that 
leal, and liable to surprise. But it was in many in- 
ances continued as a point of high etiquette, of which 
16 following is an example : 

A considerable landed proprietor in Dumfries- shire, 
eiog a bachelor, without near relations, and determined 
> make his will, resolved previously to visit his two 
earest kinsmen, and decide which should be his heir, 
ccording to the degree of kindness with which he should 
e received. Like a good clansman, he first visited his 
wn chief, a baronet in rank, descendant and representa- 
ive of one of the oldest families in Scotland. Unhap- 
ily the dinner-bell had rung, and the door of the castle 
lad been locked before his arrival. The visitor in vain 
nnounced his name and requested admittance ; but his 
hief adhered to the ancient etiquette, and would on no 
ccount suffer the doors to be unbarred. Irritated at this 
old reception, the old Laird rode on to Sanquhar Castle, 
hen the residence of the Duke of Queensberry, who no 
ooner heard his name, than, knowing well he had a will 
o make, the drawbridge dropped, and the gates flew 
»pen — the table was covered anew — his Grace's bachelor 
nd intestate kinsman was received with the utmost atten* 
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tion and respect ; and it is scarcely necessary to add, that 
upon his death some years after, the visiter's considerable 
landed property went to augment the domains of the Du- 
cal House of Queensherry. This happened about the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

Land WART Towns. — P. 16, 1. 1. 

The Scots retain the use of the word toton in its com- 
prehensive Saxon meaning, as a place of habitation. A 
mansion or a farm-house, though solitary, is called the 
toxvn, A landward totvn is a dwelling situated in the 
country. , 

A Purse Chuck d over the Sign-Post. 

P. 41, 1. 7. 

A Highland laird, whose peculiarities live still in the 
recollection of his countrymen, used to regulate his resi- 
dence at Edinburgh in the following manner : Every day 
he visited the Watergate, as it is called, of the Canongate, 
over which is extended a wooden arch. Specie being 
then the general currency, he threw his purse over the 
gate, and as long as it was heavy enough to be thrown 
over, he continued his round of pleasure in the metro- 
polis ; when it was too light, he thought it time to retire 
to the Highlands. Query — How often would he have 
reputed this experiment at Temple Bar ? 

WooDEM Mare.— P. 43, 1. 2. 

The punishment of riding the wooden mare was, in 
the days of Charles and long after, one of the various 
and cruel modes of enforcing military discipline. In 
fi-ont of the old guard-house in the High Street of Edin- 
burgh, a large horse of this kind was placed, on which 
now and then, in the more ancient times, a veteran might 
be seen mounted, with a firelock tied to each foot, aton- 
ing for some small odence. 
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There is a singular work, entitled Memoirs of Prince 
William Henry, Duke of Gloucester, (son of Queen 
Anne.) from his birth to his ninth year, in which Jen- 
kin Lewis, an honest Welshman in attendance on the 
royal infant's person, is pleased to record that his Royal 
Highness laughed, cried, crow'd, and said Gig and Dj/, 
very like a babe of plebeian descent. He had also a 
premature taste for the discipline as well as the show of 
war, and had a corps of twenty-two boys, arrayed with 
paper caps and wooden swords. For the maintenance of 
discipline in this juvenile corps, a wooden horse was esta- 
blished in the presence-chamber, and was sometimes em- 
ployed in the punishment of offences not strictly military. 
Hughes, the Duke's tailor, having made him a suit of 
clothes which were too tight, was appointed, in an order 
of the day issued by the young prince, to be placed on 
this penal steed. The man of remnants, by dint of sup- 
plication and mediation, escaped from the penance, which 
was likely to equal the inconveniences of his brother ar- 
tist's equestrian trip to Brentford. But an attendant 
named Weatherly, who had presumed to bring the young 
prince a toy, (after he had discarded the use of them,) 
was actually mounted on the wooden horse without a 
saddle, with his isLce to the tail, while he was plied by 
four servants of the household with syringes and squirts, 
till he had a thorough wetting. " He was a waggish fel- 
low,*' says Lewis, " and would not lose any thing for the 
joke's sake when he was putting his tricks upon otheis, 
so he was obliged to submit cheerfully to what was in- 
flicted upon him, being at our mercy to play him off 
well, which we did accordingly." Amid much such non- 
sense, Lewis's book shows that this poor child, the heir 
of the British monarchy, who died when he was eleven 
years old, was, in truth, of promising parts, and of a good 
disposition. The volume, which rarely occurs, is an oc- 
tavo, published in 1789, the editor being Dr Pliilip 
Hayes of Oxford. 
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Use op the Muffler or Veil. — P. 59, 1. 1. 

Concealment of an individual, while in public or pro- 
miscuous society, was then very .common. In England, 
where no plaids were worn, the ladies used vizard masks 
for the same purpose, and the gallants drew the skirts of 
their cloaks over their right shoulder, so as to cover part 
of the face. This is repeatedly alluded to in Pepyss 
Diary. 

Romances of the Seventeenth Century. — 

P. 84, 1. 5, (foot.) 

As few, in the present age, are acquainted with the 
ponderous folios to which the age of Louis XIV. gave 
rise, we need only say, that they combine the dulness of 
the metaphysical courtship with all the improbabilities of 
the ancient Romance of Chivalry. Their character will 
be most easily learned from Boileau's Dramatic Satire, or 
Mrs Lennox's Female Quixote. 

Sir James Turner. — P. 85, 1. 19. 

Sir James Turner was a soldier of fortune, bred in the 
civil wars. He was intrusted with a commission to levy 
the fines imposed by the Privy Council for non-confor- 
mity, in the district of Dumfries and Galloway. In this 
capacity he vexed the country so much by his exactions, 
that the people rose and made him prisoner, and then 
proceeded in arms towards Mid-Lothian, where they 
were defeated at Pentland Hills, in 1666. Besides his 
treatise on the Military Art, Sir James Turner wrote se- 
veral other works ; the most curious of which is his Me- 
moirs of his own Life and Times, which has just been 
printed, under the charge of the Bannatyne Club. 

The Tower of Tillietudlem. — P. 86, 1. 1. 

The Castle of Tillietudlem is imaginary ; but the jm]^ 
of Craignethan Castle, situated on the Nethan, ab^^j 
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three miles from its junction with the Clyde> have some- 
thing of the character of the description in the text. 

John Grahame of Claverhousb. — P. 89, 1. last. 

This remarkable person united the seemingly incon- 
sistent qualities of courage and cruelty, a disinterested 
and devoted loyalty to his prince, with a disregard to the 
rights of his fellow-subjects. He was the unscrupulous 
agent of the Scottish Privy Council in executing the 
merciless severities of the government in Scotland during 
the reigns of Charles II. and James II. ; but he redeem- 
ed iiis character by the zeal with which he asserted the 
cause of the latter monarch after the Revolution, the mi- 
litary skill with which he supported it at the battle of 
KUliecrankie, and by his own death in the arms of vic- 
tory. 

It is said by tradition, that he was very desirous to see, 
and be introduced to, a certain Lady Elphinstoun, who 
had reached the advanced age of one himdred years and 
upwards. The noble matron, being a staunch whig, was 
rather unwilling to receive Claver*se, (as he was called 
£rom his title,) but at length consented. After the usual 
compliments, the officer observed to the lady, that having 
lived so much beyond the usual term of humanity^ she 
must in her time have seen many strange changes. 
** Hout na, sir," said Lady Elphinstoun, " the world is 
just to end with me as it began. When I was entering 
life, there was ane Knox deaving us a* wi* his claversy 
and now I am ganging out, there is ane Claver'se deav- 
ing us a* wi' his knocks* '* 

. Clavers signifying, ill common parlance^ idle chat, the 
double pun does credit to the ingenuity of a lady of a 
hundred years old. 

Cornet Grahame.^— P. 164, L 9, and p. 169, 1. 10. 

There was actually a young cornet of the Life-Guards 
named Grahame, and probably some relation of Claver- 
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house, slain in the skirmish of Dnimclog. In the oU 
ballad on the Battle of Bothwell Bridge, Claverhouse is 
said to have continued the slaughter of the fugitives in 
revenge of this gentleman's death : — 

« Hand up your hand," then Monmoadi said ; 

« Gie quarters to these men for roe ; ** 
But bloody Claver'se swore an oath. 

His kinsman^s death arenged should be. 

The body of this young man was found shoddndy 
mangled after the battle, his eyes pulled out, and ms 
features so much defaced, that it was impossible to re- 
cognise him. The Tory writers say that this was done 
by the Whigs ; because, finding the name Grrahome 
wrought in the young gentleman s neckcloth, they took 
the corpse for that of Claver*se himsel£ The Whig.iii^ 
thorities give a different account, firom tradition, of the 
cause of Comet Grahame's body being thus mangled. 
He had, say they, refused his own dog any food on the 
morning of the battle, affirming, with an oath» that he 
should have no breakfest but upon the flesh of the Whigs. 
The ravenous animal, it is said, flew at his master as soon 
as he fell, and lacerated his face and throat. 

These two stories are presented to the reader, leaving 
it to him to judge whether it is most likely that a party 
of persecuted and insurgent fanatics should mangle a 
body supposed to be that of their chief enemy, in the 
same manner as several persons present at Dnimclog had 
shortly before treated the person of Archbishop Sharpe ; 
or that a domestic dog should, for want of a single break- 
&st, become so ferocious as to feed on his own master, 
selecting his body from scores that were lying around, 
equally accessible to his ravenous appetite. 

Proof against Shot, given by Satan.— 

P. 180, 1. 12. 

The belief of the Covenanters that their principal ene* 
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nies, and Claverhouse in particular, had obtained from 
he Devil a charm which rendered them proof against 
eaden bullets, led them to pervert even the circumstances 
>f his death. Howie of Lochgoin, after giving some ac- 
count of the battle of Killiecrankie, adds : 

** The battle was very bloody, and by Mackay's third 
ire, Claverhouse fell, of whom historians give little ac- 
count; but it has been said for certain, that his own 
ivaiting-servant, taking a resolution to rid the world of 
:his truculent bloody monster, and knowing he had proof 
^f lead, shot him with a silver button he had before taken 
3ff his own coat for that purpose. However, he fell, and 
wdth him Popery, and King James's interest in Scot- 
and." — God*s Judgment on Persecutors, p. xxxix. 

Original note. — " Perhaps some may think this anent 
proof of a shot a paradox, and be ready to object here, as 
Formerly, concerning Bishop Sharpe and Dalziel — * How 
can the Devil have or give a power to save life ? * &c. 
Without entering upon the thing in its reality, I shall 
only observe, 1st, That it is neither in his power, or of 
his nature, to be a saviour of men's lives ; he is called 
ApoUion the destroyer. 2d, That even in tliis case, he 
Is said only to give enchantment against one kind of 
metal, and this does not save life : for the lead would not 
take Sharpe or Claverhouse's lives, yet steel and silver 
would do it ; and for Dalziel, though he died not on the 
field, he did not escape the arrows of the Almighty. "— 
Ibidem. 

Claverhouse's Charger. — P. 184, 1. 3. 

It appears, from the letter of Claverhouse afterwards, 
quoted, that the horse on which he rode at Drumclog was 
not black, but sorrel. The author has been misled as to 
the colour by the many extraordinary traditions current 
in Scotland concerning Claverhouse's &mous black charg- 
er, which was generally believed to have been a gift to 
its rider &om the Author of Evil, who i? said to have 
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perfonned the Caesarean operation upon its dam. This 
horse was so fleet, and its rider so expert, that they are 
said to have outstripped and cotedy or turned, a hare 
upon the Bran-Law, near the head of Mo£Pat Water, 
where the descent is so precipitous, that no merely earth- 
ly horse could keep its feet, or merely mortal rider could 
keep the saddle. 

There is a curious passage in the testimony of John 
Dick, one of the suffering Presbyterians, in which the 
author, by describing each of the persecutors by their 
predominant qualities or passions, snows how little their 
best-loved attributes would avail them in the great day 
of judgment. When he introduces Claverhouse, it is to 
reproach him with his passion for horses in general, and 
for that steed in particular, which was killed at Drum- 
dog, in the manner described in the text ; 

** As for that bloodthirsty wretch, Claverhouse, how 
thinks he to shelter himself that day ? Is it possible the 
pitiful thing can be so mad as to think to secure himsdf 
by the fleetness of his horse ? (a creature he has so much 
respect for, that he regarded more the loss of his horse 
at Drumclog, than all the men that fell there, and sure 
there fell prettier men on either side than himself.) No, 
sure— could he £dl upon a chemist that could extract the 
spirit out of all the horses in the world, and infuse them 
into his one, though he were on that horse never so we|| 
mounted, he need not dream of escaping." — The Testi- 
mony to the Doctrine, Worship^ Discipline, and Go' 
vernment of the Church of Scotland, Sfc. as it "was 
left in 'write by that trtdy pious and eminently Jaith- 
fvl, and notv glorified Martyn Mr John Dick, To 
xohich is added, his last Speech and Behaviour on the 
Scaffold, on 5th March, 1684, 'vohich day he sealed 
this testimony. 57 pp. 4to. No year or juace of pub* 
lication. 

The reader may perhaps receive some fiirther informa- 
tion on the subject of Comet Grahame's death and the 
flight of Clavernouse, from ^he following Latin lines, & 
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»art of a poem entitled, Bellum Bothuellianumy by 
\.ndrew Guild, which exists in manuscript in the Ad- 
ocates' Library : 

« Mods est occiduus, tiirgit qui celsus in oris, 
(Nomine Loudunum) fossis puteisque profiindis 
Quot scatet hie tellus, et aprico gramine tectus : 
Hue collecta (ait), numeroso milite cincta, 
Turba ferox, matres, pueri, innuptseque puellee, 
Quam parat egregia Gnemus dispenere turma. 
Venit et primo campo discedere cogit ; 
Post hos et alios, coeno provolvit inerti ; 
At numerosa cohors, campum dispersa per omnem. 
Cireumfiisa, ruit ; turmasque, indagine captas, 
Aggreditur ; virtus non hie, nee profiiit ensis ; 
Corripuere fiigam, viridi sed gramine tectis, 
Precipitata perit, fosais, pars ultima, quorum 
Comipedes haesere luto, sessore rejecto : 
Turn rabiosa cohors, misereri nesdaj stratos 
Invadit laceratque viros : hie signifer, eheu ! 
Trajeetus globub, Gnemus, quo fortior alter. 
Inter Scotigenas fiierat, nee justior ullns : 
Hunc manibus rapuere feris, &eianque yirilem 
Foedarunt, lingua, aurieulis, manibusque resectis, 
Aspera diffiiso spai^entes saxa cerebro : 
Vix dux ipse fiiga salvo, namqiie exta trahebat 
Vnlnere tardatus sonipes generosus hiante : 
Inaequitur elamore eohors fanatiea, namque 
Cnidelis semper timidus, si vieerit unquam* " 

MS* BeUum BcthueUianum. 

Skirmish at Drumcloo. — P. 166 to 198. 

This affair, the only one in which Claverhouse was 
cfeated or the insurgent Cameronians successful, was 
)Ught pretty much in the manner mentioned in the text. 
[lie Royalists lost about thirty or forty men. The com- 
lander of the Presbyterian, or rather Covenanting party, 
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vras Mr Robert Hamilton, of the honourable House of 
Preston, brother of Sir William Hamilton, to whose 
title and estate he afterwards succeeded ; but, according 
to his biographer, Howie of Lochgoin, he never took 
possession of either, as he could not do so without ac- 
knowledging the right of King William (an uncoyenant- 
ed monarch} to the crown. Hamilton had been bred by 
Bishop Burnet, while the latter lived at Glasgow ; his 
brother, Sir Thomas, having married a sister of that his- 
torian. " He was then, " says the Bishop, ** a lively, 
hopeful young man ; but getting into that company, and 
into their notions, he became a crack-brained entha- 
siast. 

Several well-meaning persons have been much scandi- 
lized at the manner in which the victors are said to have 
conducted themselves towards the prisoners at Drumclog. 
But the principle of these poor ^natics, (I mean the 
high-flyimg, or Cameronian party,} was to obtain not 
merely toleration for their chmrch, but the same supre- 
macy which Presbytery had acquired in Scotland after 
the treaty of Rippon, betwixt Charles I. an4 his Scot- 
tish subjects, in 1640. 

The &ct is, that they conceived themselves a chosen 
people, sent forth to extirpate the heathen, like the Jews 
of old, and under a similar charge to show no quarter. 

The historian of the Insurrection of Bothwell makes 
the following explicit avowal of the principles on which 
their General acted : — 

" Mr Hamilton discovered a great deal of bravery 
and valour, both in the conflict with, and pursuit of, the 
enemy ; but when he and some others were pursuing the 
enemy, others flew too greedily upon the spoil, small as 
it was, insead of pursuing the victory ; and some, with- 
out Mr Hamilton's knowledge, and directly contrary to 
his express command, gave five of those bloody enemies 
quarter, and then let them go ; this greatly grieved Mr 
Hamilton when he saw some of Babel's brats spared, 
a&er that the Lord had delivered them into their hands, 
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lat they might dash them against the stones. Psalm 
ULXviL 9. In bis own account of this, he reckons the 
taxing of these enemies, and letting them go, to be a- 
ODg their first steppings aside, for which he feared that 
e Lord would not honour them to do much more for 
m ; and says, that he was neither for taking favours 
>m, nor giving favours to, the Lord's enemies. " See 

true and impartial Account of the persecuted Pres" 
rterians in Scotland^ their being in armsy and de- 
at at Bothtxiell Briggy in 1679, bt/ William Wil" 
•», late Schoolmaster in the parish of Douglas, The 
ader who would authenticate the quotation, must not 
»nsult any other edition than that of 1679 ; for some- 
>w or other the publisher of the last edition has omit- 
cL this remarkable part of the narrative. 

Sir Robert Hamilton himself felt neither remorse nor 
ame for having put to death one of the prisoners after 
e battle with his own hand, which appears to have been 
charge against him, by some whose fanaticism was less 
malted than his own. 

** As for that accusation they bring against me ef 
Jling that poor man (as they call him) at Drumclog, I 
ay easily guess that my accusers can be no other but 
>nie of the house of Saul or Shimei, or some such 
sen again to espeuse that poor gentleman (Saul) his 
aarrel against honest Samuel, for his offering to kill 
lat poor man Agag, after the king^s giving bim quarter. 
>ut I, being to command that day, gave out the word 
lat no quarter should be given ; and returning ftom pur- 
ling Claverhouse, one or two of these fellows were 
anding in the midst of a company of our friends, and 
3me were debating for quarter, others against it. None 
suld blame me to decide the controversy, and I bless 
16 Lord for it to this day. There were five more that 
ithout my knowledge got quarter, who were brought to 
le after we were a mile ft'om the ])lace as having got 
uarter, which I reckoned among the first steppings a- 
ide ; and seeing that spirit amongst us at that time, I 
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then told it to some that were with me, (to tny best re- 
membrance, it was honest old John Nisbet,) thatlfear- 
ed the Lord would not honour us to do much more for 
him. I shall only say this, — I desire to bless his holy 
name, that since ever he helped me to set my &ce to his 
work, I never had, nor would take, a &vour from ene- 
mies, either on right or left hand, and desired to give as 
few. " 

The preceding passage is extracted from a long vindi- 
cation of his own conduct, sent by Sir Robert Hamil- 
ton, 7th December 1685, addressed to the anti-Popish, 
anti-Prelatic, anti-Erastian, anti- Sectarian true Presbyte- 
rian remnant of the Church of Scotland ; and the sob- 
stance is to be found in the work or collection, called, 
" Faithful Contendings Displayed, collected and tran- 
scribed by John Howie. " 

As the skirmish of Drumclog has been of late the 
subject of some enquiry, the reader may be curious to 
see Claverhouse's own account of the luflFair, in a letter 
to the Earl of Linlithgow, written immediately after the 
aetion. This gazette, as it may.be called, occurs in the 
volume called Dundee's Letteiis, printed by Mr Smythe 
of Methven as a contribution to the Bannatyne Clab. 
The original is in the library of the Duke of Buckii^- 
ham. Claverhouse, it may be observed, spells like a 
chambermaid. 

" FOR THE EARLE OF LINLITHGOW. 

[commander-in-chief of king CHARLES Il's 

FORCES IN Scotland.] 

" Glaskotv, Jun. ike 1, 1679. 
" My Lord, — Upon Saturday's night, when my 
Lord Rosse came into this place, I marched out, and 
because of the insolency that had been done toe niglits 
before at Ruglen, I went thither and inquyred for the 
names. So soon as I got them, I sent our partys to 
sease on them, and found not only three of tliose logaie^ 
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Irat also ane intercomend minister called King. We had 
them at Strevan ahout six in the morning ye6terda§r> and 
reaolTing to convey them to this, I thought that we might 
make a little tour to see if we could £dl upon a conven- 
ticle ; which we did, little to our advant^e ; for when 
we came in sight of them, we found them drawn up in 
batelly upon a most advantageous ground, to which 
there was no coming hut through mosses and lakes. 
They wer not preaching, and had got away all their wo- 
men and shildring. They consisted of four hattaillons of 
foot, and all well armed with fusils and pitchforks, and three 
squadrons of horse. We sent hoth partys to skirmish, 
they of foot and we of dragoons; they run for it, and 
sent down a hattaillon of foot against them ; we sent 
threescore of dragoons, who made them rtm again sham- 
fully ; hut in end they percaiving that we had the hetter 
of them in skirmish, they resolved a generall engadg- 
ment, and imediatly advanced with there foot, the horse 
folowinff ; they came throght the lotche ; the greatest 
body of all made up against my troupe ; we keeped our 
fyre till they wer within ten pace of us ; they recaived 
our fyr, and advanced to shok ; the first they gave us 
broght down the Coronet Mr Crafford and Captain 
Bleith, besides that with a pitchfork they made such an 
openeing in my rone horse's belly, that his guts hung 
out half an elle, and yet he caryed me af an myl ; which 
so discoraged our men, that they sustained not the shok, 
but fell into disorder. There horse took the occasion of 
this, and purseued us so hotly that we had no tym to 
rayly. I saved the standarts, but lost on the place about 
aight or ten men, besides wounded ; but the dragoons 
lost many mor. They ar not com esily af on the other 
side, for I sawe severall of them fall befor we cam to 
the shok. I mad the best retraite the confusion of our 
people would suffer, and I am now laying with my Lord 
of Rosse. The toun of Streven drew up as we was 
making our retrait, and thoght of a pass to cut us off, 
but we took courage and fell to them, made them run. 
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leaving a dousain on the place. What these rogues wiH 
dou yet I know not, but the contry was flocking to them 
from all hands. This may be counted the b^inning of ' 
the rebellion, in my opinion. 

" I am, hiy lord, ■ 

" Your lordship's most humble servant, I 

'* J. Grahams. 

^' My lord, I am so wearied, and so sleapy, that I 
have wryton this very confusedly. " 

Feuds among the Covenanters. — P. 324, 1.3, 

(fromfooU) 

These feuds, which tore to pieces the little army of in- 
surgents, turned merely on the point whether the king's 
interest or royal authority was to be owned or not, and 
whether the party in arms were to be contented with a 
free exercise of their own religion, or insist upon the re- 
establishment of Presbytery in its supreme authority, and 
with full power to predominate over all other forms of 
worship. The few country gentlemen who joined the 
insurrection, with the most sensible part of the clergy, 
thought it best to limit their demands to what it might 
b^ possible to attain. But the party who urged these 
moderate views were tenned by the more zealous bigots, 
the Erastian party, men, namely, who were willing to 
place the church under the influence of the civil govern- 
ment, and therefore they accounted them, " a snare upon 
Mizpah, and a net spread upon Tabor." See the Life 
of Sir Robert Hamilton in the Scottish Worthies, and 
his account of the Battle of Bothwell-bridge, passim, 

Cameronian Gibbet. — P. 337, 1. 18. 

The Cameronians had suffered persecution, but it was 
without learning mercy. We are informed by Captain 
Crichton, that they had set up in their camp a huge gib- 
bet, or gallows, having many hooks upon it, with « coil 
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new ropes lying beside it^ for the exeeution of such 
alists as they might make prkoneis. Guilds in his 
Uum Bothuellianumy describes this machine partieu* 

Royal Army at Bothwell BRtnes.-^ 

P. 371, 1.17. 

^ Cameronian muse was awakened frbm slumber on 
} doleful occasion, and gave the following account of 
muster of the royal forces, in poetry nearly as melan- 
ily as the subject : — 

They marclied east ihrougli Litligow-town, 

For to enlarge their forces ; 
And sent for all the north-country 

To come, both foot and horses. 

Montrose did come and Athole both, 

And with them many more ; 
And all the Highland Amorites 

That had been there before. 

The Lowdien Mallisha * they 

Came with their coats of blew ; 
Five hundred men from London came, 

Claid in a reddish hue. 

When they were assembled one and all, 

A full brigade were th^ ; 
Like to a pack of hellish hounds, 

Roreing after their prey. 

When they were all provided well, 

Li armour and amonition, 
Then thither wester did they come. 

Most cruel of intention* 

* Lothian Militia. 
VOL* XVIII. 2 c 
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The royalists celebrated their victory in stanzas of 
equal merit. Specimens of both may be found in the 
eurious collection of Fugitive Scottish Poetry, principal- 
ly of the Seventeenth century, printed for the Messrs 
Laing, Edinburgh* 



\ 
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Moderate Presbyterians. — P. 11, 1. 2. 

The author does not, by any means, desire that Pound- 
text should be regarded as a just representation of the 
moderate Presbyterians, among whom were many minis- 
ters whose courage was equal to their good sense and 
sound views of religion. Were he to write the tale 
anew, he would jprobably endeavour to give the character 
a higher turn. It is certain, however, that the Came* 
ronians imputed to their opponents in opinion concern- 
ing the Indulgence, or others of their strained and fana- 
tical notions, a disposition not only to seek their own 
safety, but to enjoy themselves. Hamilton speaks of 
three clergymen of this description as follows : — 

** They pretended great zeal against the Indulgence ; 
but alas I that was all their practice, otherwise being but 
very gross, which I shall but hint at in short. When 
great Cameron and those with him were taking many a 
eold blast and storm in the fields and among the cot- 
bouses in Scotland, these three had for the most part 
their residence in Glasgow, where they found good quar- 
ter and a full table, which I doubt not but some bestow- 
ed upon them £:om real affection to the Lord's cause ; 
and when these three were together, their greatest work 
was who should make the finest and sharpest roundel, 
and breathe the quickest jests upon one another, and to 
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tell what valiant acts they were to do^ and who could 
laugh loudest and most heartily among them ; and when 
at any time they came out to the country, whatever other 
things they had, they were careful each of them to have 
a great flask of brandy with them, which was very heavy 
to some, particularly to Mr Cameron, Mr Cargill, and 
Henry Hall — I shall name no more. *' — Faithfid Con- 
tendingSy p. 198. 



General Dalzell, usually called Tom 
Dalzell. — P. 21, 1. 9. 

In Crichton's Memoirs, edited by Swift, where a pur- 
ticular account of this remarkable per9(xi*s dress and ha- 
bits is given, he is said never to have worn boots. The 
following account of his rencounter with John Paton of 
Meadowhead, showed, that in action at least he wore 
pretty stout ones, unless the reader be inclined to believe 
in the truth of his having a charm, which made him 
proof against lead. 

'* Dalzell, '* says Paton*s biographer, '^ advanced the 
whole left wing of his army ga Colonel Wallace's r^t. 
Here Captain Paton behaved with great courage and 
gallantry. Dalzell, knowing him in l]be former wars, ad* 
vanced upon him himself, thinking to take him prisOTer. 
Upon his approach, each presented his pist<^ On their 
first discharge, Captain Paton, perceiving his pistol bill 
to hop upon Dalzell's bootSy and knowing what was the 
cause, (he having poof,) put his hand in his pocket for 
some small pieces of silver he had there for the puipose) 
and put one of them into his other pistd. But Dalzell^ 
having his eye upon him in the meanwhile^ retired be- 
hind his own man, who by that means was alain*" 
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New Motto, Chap. II.— P. 28. 

The Lowdien Mallisha tliey 

Came with their coats of blew ; 
Five hundred men from London came, 

Qaid in a reddish hue. 

BoihweU Lints, 

War-Cry of Loch-Sloy. — P. 42, 1. 1 1. 

This was the idogan or war-cry of the Macfarlanes, 
taken firom a lake near the head of Loch-Lomond, in 
the centre of their ancient possessions on the western 
banks of thai beautiful inland sea. 

Note, End of Chap. IV.— P. 63. 

^ The principal incident of the foregoing Chapter was 
su^ested by an occinrrence of a similar kind, told me by 
a gentleman, now deceased, who held an important situ- 
ation in the Excise, to which he had been raised by ac- 
tive and resolute exertions in an inferior department. 
Whoi employed as a supervisor on the coast of Gallo- 
vray, at a time when the immunities of the Isle of Man 
rendered smuggling almost universal in that district, this 
gentleman had the fortune to offend highly several of the 
leaders in the contraband trade, by his zeal in serving the 
revenue. 

This rendered his situation a dangerous one, and, on 
more than one occasion, placed his life in jeopardy. At 
one time in particular, as he was riding after sunset on 
a summer evening, he came suddenly upon a gang of the 
most desperate smugglers in that part of the country. 
They surrounded him, without violence, but in such a 
manner as to show that it would be resorted to if he of- 
fered resistance, and gave him to understand he must 
spend the evening with them, since they had met so hap- 
pily. The officer did not attempt opposition, but oi^y 
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asked leave to send a country lad to tell his wife and 
family that he should he detained later than he expected. 
As he had to charge the boy with this message in the 
presence of the smugglers, he could found no hope of 
deliverance from it, save what might arise from the sharp- 
ness of the lad's observation, and the natural anxiety and 
affection of his wife. But if his errand should be deli- 
vered and received literally, as he was conscious the 
smugglers expected, it was likely that it might, by sus- 
pending alarm about his absence from home, postpone 
all search afiter him till it might be useless. Making a 
merit of necessity, therefore, he instructed and dispatch- 
ed his messenger, and went with the contraband traders, 
with seeming willingness, to one of their ordinary haunts. 
He sat down at table with them, and they began to 
drink and indulge themselves in gross jokes, while, like 
Mirabel in the '^ Inconstant,*' their prisoner had the 
heavy task of receiving their insolence as wit, answering 
their insults with good-humour, and withholding from 
them the opportunity which they sought of engaging 
him in a quanrel, that they might have a pretence for 
misusing him. He succeeded for some time, but soon 
became satisfied it was their purpose to murder him out- 
right, or else to beat him in such a manner as scarce to 
leave him with Ufe. A regard for the sanctity of the 
Sabbath evening, which still oddly subsisted among these 
ferocious men, amidst their habitual violation of divine 
and social law, prevented their commencing their intend- 
ed cruelty until the Sabbath should be terminated. 
They were sitting around their anxious prisoner, mut- 
tering to each other words of terrible import, and water- 
ing the index of a dock, which was shortly to strike the 
hour at which, in their apprehension, murder would be- 
come lawful, when their intended victim heard a distant 
rustling like the wind among withered leaves. It came 
nearer, and resembled the sound of a brook in flood 
chafing within its banks ; it came nearer yet, and was 
plainly distinguished as the galloping of a party of howe* 
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The absence of her husband, and the account given by 
the boy of the suspicious appearance of those with whom 

he had remained, had induced Mrs to apply to the 

neighbouring town for a party of dragoons, who thus 
providentially arrived in time to save him from extreme 
violence, if not from actual destruction. 

Cup of Blood. — P. 67^ 1. 5. 

The author is uncertain whether this was ever said 
of Claverhouse. But it was currently reported of Sir 
Robert Grierson of Lagg, another of the persecutors, 
that a cup of wine placed in his hand tumea to clotted 
blood. 

Claverhouse's Prisoners. — P. 82-^. 

David Hackston of Rathillet, who was wounded and 
made prisoner in the skirmish of Air's-Moss, in which 
the celebrated Cameron fell, was, on entering Edinburgh, 
** by order of the Council received by the Magistrates at 
the Watergate, and set on a horse's bare back with his 
frice to the tail, and the other three laid on a goad of 
iron, and carried up the street, Mr Cameron's head be« 
ing on a halberd before them." 

General Dalzell. — P. 90, 1. 16. 

ft 

The General is said to have struck one of the captive 
whigs, when under examination, with the hilt of his 
sabre, so that the blood gushed out. The provocation 
for this unmanly violence, was, that the prisoner had 
called the fierce veteran a ^' Muscovy beast, who used 
to roast men." Dalzell had been long in the Rus- 
sian service, which in those days was no school of hu- 
manity. 
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" I WILLINGLY BESTOW IT (hIS RiGHT Leg) IU 

THE Cause por which I suffee." — P. 94, 1 10. 

This was the reply actually made by James Mhdidl 
when subjected to the torture of the boot, &r an atttinpt 
to assassinate Archlnshop Sharpe* 

Doom op the Cameeokiah Victims. — 

P. 96, L 24. 

The pleasure of the Council reinfecting the relics of 
their victims was aSten as savage as the rest of their con- 
duct. The heads of the preachers were frequently ex- 
posed on pikes between their two hands, the palros dis* 
played as in the attitude of prayer. When the celebrat- 
ed Ridiard Cameron's head was exposed in this man- 
ner, a spectator bore testimony to it as that of one 
who lived praying and preaching, and died praying and 
fighting. 

See a note on the subject of the office of Doomster, 
in the Heart of Mid-Lothian. 

Battle op Sbnefp. — P. 99, 1. 3, (foot.) 

August 1674. Claverhonse greatly distinguished 
himself in this action, and was made Captain. 

Supposed Apparition op Morton. — P. 146, L28. 

This incident is taken from a story in the History of 
Apparitions written by Daniel De&e, under the assum- 
ed name of Morton. To abridge ^e narrative, we are 
under the necessity of omitting many of those particular 
circumstances which give the fictions of this most inge- 
nious author such a lively air of truth. 

A gentleman married a lady of family and fbrtime, 
and had one son by her, after which the lady died. The 
widower afterwards united himself in a second marriage; 
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and his wife proved such a very stepmother to the heir 
of the first marriage, that, discontented with his situa* 
tion, he left his Other's house, and set out on distant 
traTels. His Either heard fiom him occasionally, and 
the young man hr some time drew regularly for cer- 
tain allowances whidi were settled upon him. At 
length, owing to the instigation of his mother-in-kw, 
one of his draughts was refused, and the biU returned 
di^onoured. 

After receiving this affront, the youth drew no bills, 
and wrote no more letters, nor did his faUier know in 
what part of the world he was. The stepmoth^ seized 
the opportunity to represent the young man as deceased, 
and to urge her huslMuid to settle his estate anew upon 
her children, of whom she had several. The &ther 
for a length of time positively refiised to disinherit his 
8QII9' convinced as he was, in his own mind, that he was 
still alive. 

At length, worn out by his wi&'s importuniti^ he 
agreed to execute the new deeds, if his son did not re- 
turn within a year. 

During the interval, there were many violent disputes 
between die husband and wife, upon the subject of the 
&mily settlements. In the midst of one of these alter- 
cations, the lady was startled by seeing a hand at a case- 
ment of the window ; but as the iron hasps, according 
to the ancient £ishion, £istened in the inside, the hand 
seemed to essay the £9tsteninfi[8, and being unable to undo 
them, was immediately withdrawn. The lady, forgetting 
the quarrel with her husband, exclaimed that there was 
some one in the garden. The husband rushed out, but 
could find no trace of any intruder, while the walls of 
the garden seemed to render it impossible for any sudi 
to liave made his escape. He therefore taxed his wife 
with having fimcied that which she supposed she saw. 
She maintained the accuracy of her sight ; on which her 
husband observed, that it must have been the devil, who 
apt to haunt those who had evil consciences. This 
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tart remark brought back the matrimonial dialogue to its 
original current. *^ It was no devil," said the lady, 
** but the ghost of your son come to tell you he is dead, 
and that you may give your estate to your bastards, since 
you will not settle it on the lawM heirs." — " It was iny 
son," said he, '^ come to tell me that he is alive, and 
as^ you how you can be such a devil as to urge me to 
disinherit him ;" with that he started up and exclaimed, 
" Alexander, Alexander I if you are alive, show your- 
self and do not let me be insulted every day with being 
UAd you are dead." 

At these words, the casement which the hand had 
been seen at, opened of its&li^ and his son Alexander 
looked in with a fuU face, and, staring directly on the 
mother with an angry countenance, cried, ^^ Here !'-' and 
then vanished in a moment. 

The lady, though much frightened at the apparition, 
had wit enough to make it serve her own purpose : fait 
as the spectre appeared at her husband s summons, she 
made affidavit that he had a fiuniiiar spirit who appeared 
when he called it. To escape from this discreditable 
charge, the poor husband agreed to make the new set- 
tlement of the estate in the terms demanded by the un- 
reasonable lady. 

A meeting of friends was held for that purpose, die 
new deed was executed, and the wife was about to can- 
cel the former settlement by tearing the seal, when on s 
sudden they heard a rushing noise in the parlour in whidi 
they sat, as if something had come in at the door of the 
room which opened from the hall, and then had gone 
through the room towards the garden-door, which was 
shut ; they were all surprised at it, for the sound was 
very distinct, but they saw nothing. 

This rather interrupted the business of the meeting, 
but the persevering lady brought them back to it. " I 
am not frightened," said she, " not I. — Come," said 
she to her husband, haughtily, " I'll cancel the old writ- 
ings if forty devils were in the room ;" with that she took 
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Up one of the deeds, and was about to tear off the seal. 
But the double-ganger^ or Eidolon, of Alexander, was 
as pertinacious in guarding the rights of his principal, 
as his stepmother in invading them. 

The same moment she raised the paper to destroy it, 
the casement flew open, though it was fast in the inside 
just as it was before, and the shadow of a body was seen 
standing in the garden without, the face looking into the 
room, and staring directly at the woman with a stem and 
angry countenance. " Hold I" said the spectre, as if 
speaking to the lady, and immediately closed the window 
and vanished. After this second interruption, the new 
settlement was cancelled by the consent of all concerned, 
and Alexander, in about four or five months after, ar- 
rived from the East Indies, to which he had gone four 
years before from London in a Portuguese ship. He 
could give no explanation of what had happened, ex- 
cepting that he dreamed his father had written him an 
angry letter, threatening to disinherit him. — The His- 
tory and Reality of Apparitions^ chap. viii. 

Captain Inglis. — P. 195, 1. 5, (foot.) 

The deeds of a man, or rather a monster, of this 
liame, are recorded upon the tombstone of one of those 
martyrs which it was Old Mortality's delight to repair. 
I do not remember the name of the murdered person, 
but the circumstances of the crime were so terrible to 
my childish imagination, that I am confident the fol- 
lowing copy of the Epitaph will be found nearly cor- 
rect, although I have not seen the original for forty years 
Eit least. 

This martyre was by Peter Inglis shot. 

By birth a tiger rather than a Scot ; 

Who, that his hellish o&pring might be seen, 

Cut o£f his head, then kick'd it o'er the green ; 

Thus was the head which was to wear the croun, 

A foot-ball made by a pro&ne dragoon. 
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In Dundee's Letters Captain Ingli^y or Ingiis, is re- 
peatedly mentioned as oomroanding a troop of horse. 



The Retreats of the Covbvtanters. — 

P. 209, 1. 4. 

The severity of persecuti<Hi often drove the sdB&ren 
to hide themselves in dens and caves of the earth, where 
they had not only to struggle with the real dangers of 
damp, darkness, and £Eunine, but were called upon, is 
their disordered imaginations, to oppose the inknd 
powers by whom such caverns were believed to be haunt- 
ed. A very romantic scene of rocks, thidcets, and e» 
cades, called Creehope Linn, on the estate of Mr Mea- 
teath of Closeburn, is said to have been the retreat of 
some of these enthusiasts, who judged it safer to bet 
the apparitions by whidi the place was thought to be 
haunted, than to expose themselves to the rage of theii 
mortal enemies. 

Another remarkable encounter betwixt the Foul Fiend 
and the champions of the Covenant, is preserved in cer- 
tain rude rhymes, not yet forgotten in Cttrick Forest. 
Two men, it is said, by name Halbert Dobson and David 
Dun, constructed for themselves a place of refuge in i 
hidden ravine of a very savage character, by the side of 
a considerable waterfall, near the head of Mofiat water. 
Here, concealed from human foes, they were assailed by 
Satan himself, who came upon them grinning and mak- 
ing mouths, as if trying to frighten them, and distuii) 
their devotions. Tlie wanderers, more incensed than 
astonished at this supernatural visitation, assailed their 
ghostly visitor, buffeted him soimdly with their Bibles, 
and compelled him at length to change himself into the 
resemblance of a pack of dried hides, in which shape he 
rolled down the cascade. The shape which he assumed 
was probably designed to excite the cupidity of the as- 
sailants, who, as Souters of Selkirk, m^t have been 
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K)sed to attempt something to save a paduige of good 
ber. Thusy 

« Hab Dab and David Din 

Dang tbe Deil ower Dabson's Linn.** 

rhe popular verses recording this feat, to which Bums 
ns to have been indebted for some hints in his Ad- 
ss to the Deil, may be Ibund in the Minstrelsy of the 
>ttish Border, vol. ii. ^ 

[t cannot be matter of wonder to any one at all ac- 
inted with human nature, that superatiticxi should 
e aggravated, by its horrors, the appr^nsions to 
ich men of enthusiastic character were disposed by 
gloomy haunts to which they had fled for refuge. 

Predictions of the Covenanters. — 
P. 217, 1. 21. 

The sword of Captain John Paton of Meadowhead, 
]lameronian Yimous for his personal prowess, bote tes- 
lony to his exertions in the cause of the Covenant, 
1 was typical of the oppressions of the times. *^ This 
ird or ^ort shabble' (sdahUiy Italian) '^ yet ren- 
ins,'' says Mr Howie of Lo<^-Goin. ** It was then 
his pogenitors'' (meaning descendants^ a rather un- 
ud use of the word) '' counted to have twenty-eight 
« in its edge ; which made them afUrwacds observe, 
t there were just as many years in the time of the per- 
ution as there were steps or broken pieces in the edge 
teoL"— Scottish Worthies, edit. 1797, p* 419. 
The persecuted party, as their circumstances led to 
ir placing a due and sincere reliance on heaven, when 
th was scarce permitted to bear them^ fell naturally 
o enthusiastic credulity, and, as they imagined, direct 
itention with the powers of darkness, so they con« 
ved some amongst them to be possessed of a power of 
idiction,^ which, though they did not exactly call it in- 
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spired prophecy, seems to have approached, in their opi- 
nion, very nearly to it. The subject of these predictions 
was generally of a melancholy nature ; for it is during 
such times of blood and confusion that 

« Pftle-eyed prophets wbisper fearful cliange." 

The celebrated Alexander Peden was haunted by the 
terrors of a French invasion, and was often heard to ex- 
claim, " Oh, the Monzies, the French Monzies," (for 
Monsieurs, doubtless,) ^* how they run ! How long 
will they run ? Oh Lord, cut their houghs, and stay 
their running I" He afterwards declared, that French 
blood would run thicker in the waters of Ayr and Clyde 
than ever did that of the Highlandmen. Upon another 
occasion, he said he had been made to see the French 
marching with their armies through the length and 
breadth of the land in the blood of all ranks, up to the 
bridle reins, and that for a burned, broken, and buried 
covenant. 

Gabriel Semple also prophesied. In passing by the 
house of Kenmure, to which workmen were making 
some additions, he said, ^^ Lads, you are very busy en- 
larging and repairing that house, but it will be burned 
like a crow's nest in a misty May morning ;* which ac- 
cordingly came to pass, the house being burned by the 
English forces in a cloudy May morning. Other in- 
stances might be added, but these are enough to show 
the character of the people and times. 

John Balfour, called Burley. — P. 235. 

The return of John Balfour of Kinloch, called Bur- 
ley, to Scotland, as well as his violent death in the man- 
ner described, is entirely fictitious. He was wounded 
at Both well Bridge, when he uttered the execration 
transferred to the text, not much in unison with his re- 
ligious pretensions. He afterwards escaped to HoUandi 
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vhere he found refuge, with other fugitives of that dis- 
urbed period. His biographer seems simple enough to 
)elieye that he rose high in the Prince of Orange s &- 
roui, and observes, " That having still a desire to be 
ivenged upon those who persecuted the Lord's cause 
ind people in Scotland, it is said he obtained liberty 
rem the Prince for that purpose, but died at sea before 
lis arrival in Scotland ; whereby that design was never 
iccomplished, and so the land was never cleansed by the 
3lood of them who had shed innocent blood, according 
x> the law of the Lord, Gen. ix. 6, Whoso sheddeth 
marCs hlood^ by man shall his blood be shed" — Scot* 
lish Worthies^ p. 522. 

It was reserved for this historian to discover, that the 
moderation of King William, and his prudent anxiety 
to prevent that perpetuating of factious quarrels, which 
is called in modem times Reaction, were only adopted 
in consequence of the death of John Balfour, called 
Burley. 

The late Mr Wemyss of Wemyss Hall, in Fifeshire, 
succeeded to Balfour's property in late times, and had 
several accounts, papers, articles of dress, &c. which be* 
longed to the old homicide; 

His name seems still to exist in Holland or Flanders $ 
for in the Brussels papers of 28th July, 1828, Lieuten-^ 
ant-Colonel Balfour de Burleigh is named Commandant 
of the troops of the King of the Netherlands in th^ 
West Indies. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 



The Author has stated in the Preface to the 
Chronicles of the Canongate, 1827, that he re- 
ceived from an anonymous correspondent an 
account of the incident upon which the follow* 
ing story is founded. He is now at liberty to 
say, that the information was conveyed to him 
by a late amiable and ingenious lady, whose wit 
and power of remarking and judging of charac- 
ter stUl survive in the memory of her friends. 
Her maiden name was Miss Helen Lawson, of 
Girthhead, and she was wife of Thomas Goldie» 
Esq. of Craigmuie, Commissary of Dumfries. 
Her communication was in these words : 
^^ I had taken for summer lodgings a cottage 
near the old Abbey of Lincluden. It had for- 
merly been inhabited by a lady who had plear 
sure in embellishing cottages, which she found 
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perhaps homely and even poor enough ; mine 
therefore possessed many marks of taste and 
elegance unusual in this species of habitation in 
Scotland, where a cottage is literally what its 
name declares. 

'^ From my cottage door I had a partial view 
of the old Abbey before mentioned ; some of the 
highest arches were seen over, and some through, 
the trees scattered along a lane which led down 
to the ruin, and the strange fantastic shapes of 
almost all those old ashes accorded wonderfully 
well with the building they at once shaded and 
ornamented. 

** The Abbey itself from my door was almost 
on a level with the cottage ; but on coming to 
the end of the lane, it was discovered to be si- 
tuated on a high perpendicular bank, at the 
foot of which run the clear waters of the Clu- 
den, where they hasten to join the sweeping 
Nith, 

* WhoK distani roaring sweOa and fii*8.' 

As my kitchen and parlour were not very fiir 
distant, I one day went in to purchase some 
chickens from a person I heard o£Pering them 
for sale* It was a little, rather stout-looking 
woman, who seemed to be between seventy, and 
-eighty years of age ; she was almost covered 
iwith a tartan plaid, and her cap had over it a 
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black silk hood, tied under the chin, a piece of 
dress still rauch in use among elderly women of 
that rank of life in Scotland; her eyes were 
dark, and remarkably lively and intelligent ; I 
entered into conversation with her, and began 
by asking how she maintained herself, &c. 

'^ She said that in winter she footed stock- 
ings, that is, knit feet to country-people's stock- 
ings, which bears about the same relation to 
stocking-knitting that cobbling does to shoe- 
making, and is of course both less profitable 
and less dignified ; she likewise taught a few 
children to read, and in summer she whiles 
reared a few chickens. 

'^ I said I could venture to guess from her 
face she had never been married. She laughed 
heartily at this, and said, ' I maun hae the 
queerest face that ever was seen, that ye could 
guess that Now, do tell me, madam, how ye 
cam to think sae ? ' I told her it was from her 
cheerfiil disengaged countenance. She said, 
' Mem, have ye no far mair reason to be happy 
than me, wi' a gude husband and a fine family 
o* bairns, and plenty o' every thing ? for me, 
I'm the {)uirest o' a' puir bodies, and can hardly 
contrive to keep mysell alive in a' the wee bits 
o' ways I hae tell't ye.' After some more con- 
Tersation, during which! was more and more 
pleased with the old woman's sensiUe conver* 
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sation, and the natvetS of her remarks, she rose 
to go away, when I asked her name. Her 
countenance suddenly clouded, and she said 
graveljr, rather colouring, < My name is Helen 
Walker; but your husband kens weel about 
me.' 

^' In the evening I related how much I had 
-been pleased, and enquired what was extraor- 
dinary in the history of the poor woman. Mr 
•Goldie said, there were perhaps few more re- 
"- markablie people than Helen Walker. She bad 
been left an orphan, with the charge of a sister 
considerably younger than herself, and who was 
educated and maintained by her exertions. At- 
tached to her by so many ties, therefore, it will 
not be easy to. conceive her feelings, when she 
found that this only sister must be tried by the 
laws of her country for child-murder, and that 
she must be called as principal witness against 
her. The counsel for the prisoner told Heien, 
that if she could declare that her sister had 
made any preparations, however slight, or had 
given her any intimation on the subject, that 
Auch a statement would save her sister's life, as 
«he was the principal witness against her.. He- 
len said, ' It is impossible for me to swear to 
« fi^sehood ; and, whatever may be. the conse- 
quence, I will give my oath according to my 
CDiiscience/ 
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.. '^ The trial came oii^ and. th^i sifter wii3 fomid 
guiky and condemned ; \mU u) Scotkndy six 
weeks must elapse between the sentence and the 
execution, and Helen Walker availed herself of 
it* The very day of her sister's condemnation, 
she got a petition drawn iq>, stating the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, and that very night 
set out on foot to London. 

'^ Without introduction or recommendation, 
with her simple (perhaps ill-^expressed) petition, 
drawn up by some mferior clerk of the court;, 
she presented herself, in her tartan plaid and 
country attire, to the late Duke of Argyle, who 
immediately procured the pardon she petitioned 
for, and Helen returi^ed with it, on foot, just in 
time to save her sister. 

^^ I was so strongly interested by this narrc^ 
live, that I determined immediately to prosecute 
my acquaintance with Helen Walker; but as I 
was to leave the country next day, I was oblig- 
ed to defer it till my return in spring, when the 
first walk I took was to Helen Walker's cot- 
tage. 

'^ She bad died a short time before^ My r^ 
gret was extreme, and I endeavoured to obtaiii 
some account of Helen irom an old woman who 
inhabited the other end of her cottage* I en- 
quired if Helen ever spoke of her past history. 
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her journey to London, &c. ^ Na, ' the old wo- 
man said, ^ Helen was a wily body, and when- 
e'er ony o' the neebors asked any thing about it, 
she aye turned the conversation* * 

** In short, every answer I received only 
tended to increase my regret, and rais^e my opi- 
nion of Helen Walker, who could unite so 
much prudence with so much heroic virtue. " 

This narrative was enclosed in the following 
letter to the Author, without date or signa- 
ture : — 

" Sir, — The occurrence just related happen- 
ed to me 26 years ago. Helen Walker lies 
buried in the churchyard of Irongray, about six 
miles from Dumfries* I once proposed that a 
small monument should have been erected to 
commemorate so remarkable a character, but I 
now prefer leaving it to you to perpetuate her 
memory in a more durable manner. ** 

The reader is now able to judge how far the 
Author has improved upon, or fallen short of, 
the pleasing and interesting sketch of high prin- 
ciple and steady affection displayed by Helen 
Walker, the prototype of the fictitious Jeanie 
Deans. Mrs Goldie was unfortunately dead 
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before the author had given his name to these 
-volumes, so he lost all opportunity of thanking 
that lady for her highly valuable communica- 
tion. But her daughter, Miss Goldie, obliged 
him with the following additional information. 

** Mrs Goldie endeavoured to collect further 
particulars of Helen Walker, particularly con- 
cerning her journey to London, but found this 
nearly impossible ; as the natural dignity of her 
character, and a high sense of family respecta- 
bility, made her so indissolubly connect her sif- 
ter's disgrace with her own exertions, that none 
of her neighbours durst ever question her upon 
the subject. One old woman, a distant relation 
of Helen's, and who is still living, says she work- 
ed an harvest with her, but that she never ven- 
tured to ask her about her sister's trial, or her 
journey to London; * Helen,' she added,. * was 
ii lofty body, and used a high style o' language.' 
The same old woman says, that every year 
Helen received a cheese from her sister, who 
lived at Whitehaven, and that she always sent a 
liberal portion of it to herself or to her father's 
family. This fact, though trivial in itself, strong- 
ly marks the affection subsisting between the 
two sisters, and the complete conviction on the 
mind of the criminal, that her sister had act«d 
'Solely from high principle) not from any want of 
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feeling, which another small but charactorsdc 
trait will further illustrate. A gentleiQan, a nr 
lation of Mrs Goldie's, who happened to betia 
veiling in the North of England, on coming U 
a small inn, was shown into the parlour by i 
female servant, who, after cautiously shuttinj 
the door, said, * Sir, I'm Nelly Walker's sis 
ter. ' Thus practically showing that she on 
sidered her sister as better known by her bi|^ 
conduct, than even herself by a different kin 
of celebrity. 

*< Mrs Goldie was extremely anxious to bav 
a tombstone and an inscription upon it, erede 
in'lrongray churchyard; and if Sir Walter Sco 
will condescend to write the last, a little sni 
.scription could easily be raised m the immed 
ate neighbourhood, and Mrs Goldie's wish I 
thus fulfilled. " 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the r 
quest of Miss Goldie will be most willing 
complied with, and without the necessity of ai 
tax on the public. Nor is there much occasii 
to repeat how greatly the Author conceives hii 
self obliged to his unknown correspondent, wl 
thus supplied him with a theme affording sai 
a pleasing view of the moral dignity of virta 
though unaided by birth, beauty, or talent, 
the picture \ias sxx^^t^ Sxi ^Jci^ execution, 
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is from the failure of the Author's powers to 
present in detaU the same simple and strikmg 
portrait) exhibited in Mrs Goldie's letter. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Although it would be impossible to. add much 
to Mrs Goldie's picturesque and most interest- 
iog account of Helen Walker^ the prototype of 
the imairinary Jeanie Deans, the Editor may 

dotes respecting that excellent person, which he 
has collected from a volume entitled, ^* Sketches 
Snxa Nature, by John M^Diarmid," a gentleman 
who conducts an able provmcial paper in the 
town of Dumfries. 

Helen was the daughter of a small farmer in 
a place called Dalwhairn, in the parish of Iron- 
gray; where, after the death of her father, she 
continued, with the unassuming piety of a Scot- 
tish peasant, to support her mother by her own 
unremitted labour and privations; a case so 
common, that even yet, I am proud to say, few 
of my countrywomen would shrink from the 
duty. 

Helen Walker was held among her equals 
z^fffis^, that iSf proud or conceited > \i\]X\5ckfc Saste 
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brought to prove this accosatioiiy seem only to 
evince a strength of character superior to those 
around her. Thus it was remarked, that when 
it thundered, she went with her work and her 
Bible to the front of the cottage, alleging that 
the Almighty could smite in the city as well as 
in the field. 

Mr M^Dairmid mentions more particularly 
the misfortune of her sister, which he supposes 
to have taken place previous to 1736. Helen 
Walker, declining every proposal of saving her 
relation's life at the expense of truth, borrowed 
a sum of money sufficient for her journey, walk- 
ed the whole distance to London barefoot, and 
made her way to John Duke of Argyle. She 
was heard to say, that, by the Almight/s 
strength, she had been enabled to meet tbe 
Duke at the most critical moment, which, if lost} 
would have caused the inevitable forfeiture of 
her sister's life. 

Isabella, or Tibby Walker, saved from the 
fate which impended over her, was married by 
the person who had wronged her, (named 
Waugh,) and lived happily for great part of a 
century, uniformly acknowledging the extraor- 
dinary affection to which she owed her prese^ 
vation. 

Helen Walker died about the end of the year 
1791, and herremains are interred in tbe 



\ 
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urchyard of her native parish of Irongray, 
a romantic cemetery on the banks of the 
dm. That a character so distinguished for 
r undaunted love of virtue, lived and died in 
tverty, if not want, serves only to show us how 
significant, in the sight of Heaven, are our 
incipal objects of ambition upon earth. 



Abbotsford, 1 
April 1, 1830. J 
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NoTs. — End of Prolegomenon. — R 256. 

It is an old proverb^ that '^ many a true word is spo- 
ken in jest. ** The existence of Waiter Scott, third son 
of Sir William Scott of Harden, is instructed, as it is 
called, by a charter under the great seal. Domino YH- 
lielmo Scott de Harden Militi, et Waltero Scott soo 
filio legitimo tertio genito, terrarum de Roberton. * Hk 
munificent old gentleman left all his four sons consida^ 
able estates, and settled those of Eilrig and Radmni) 
together with valuable possessions around Lessuddesi 
upon Walter, his third son, who is ancestor of the Scott 
of Raebum, and of the Author of Waverley. He ap- 
pears to have become a convert to the doctrine of nt 
Quakers, or Friends, and a great assertor of their pe- 
culiar tenets. This was probably at the time when 
George Fox, the celebrated apostle of the sect, made an 
expedition into the south of Scotland about 1657, on 
which occasion he boasts, that *^ as he first set his hone's 
feet upon Scottish ground, he felt the seed of grace to 
sparkle about \v\xfv.^<& \fiXL>3sn£cable sparks of fire. " Up* 
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on the Mine oocauon, probably, Sir Gideon Scott of 
Uighchester, second Son of Sir William, immediate el- 
der brother of Walter, and ancestor of the Author'» 
friend and kinsman, the present representative of the fii- 
mily of Harden, also embraced the tenets of Quakerism. 
This last convert, Gideon, entered into a controversy with 
die Rev. James Kiikton, author of the Secret and True 
History of the Church of Scotland, which is noticed by 
my ingenious friend Mr Charles Kirkpatricke Sbarpe, in 
his valuable and curious edition of that work, 4to, 1817. 
Sir William Scott, eldest of the brothers, remained, 
amid the defection of his two younger brethren, an br- 
du)dox member of the Rresbyterian Church, and used 
audi means fcx ledaiming Walter of Raebum from his 
heresy, as savoured £iir more of persecution than persua- 
sion. In this he was assisted by MacDougal of Maker* 
ston, brother to Isabella MacDougal, the wife of the said 
Walter, and who, like her husband, had conformed to 
die Quaker tenets. 

The interest possessed by Sir William Scott and Ma- 
ktreton was powerful enoufi[h to procure the two follow- 
ing acts of die Privy Council of Scotland, directed against 
Walter of Raebum as an heretic and convert to Quaker- 
israip appointing him to be imprisoned first in Edinburgh 
jail) and then in that of Jedburgh ; and his children to be 
taken by force from the society and direction of their pa- 
rents, and educated at a distance from them, besides the 
assignment of a sum for their maintenance, sufficient in 
those times to be burdensome to a moderate Scottish 



** Apud Edin. vegesimo Junii 1665. 
• *^ The Lords of his Majesty's Privy Council having 
reoeaved information that Soott of Raebum, and Isobel 
Mackdougall, his wife, being infected with the error of 
Quakerism, doe endeavour to breid and traine up Wil- 
K«n, Walter, and Isobel Scotts, tYie\i dvi\dxecv^ \sv ^^!kfe 

prc&sMon,,dQe therefore (s^ve oidsn %xA <:^tks&me^ 
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to Sir WiIHam Scott of Hnden, the 8ud Ra^om's bro- 
tfaeTyto sepant and take away the saidsdiildreii from the 
custody and society of the saids paroitSy and to cause 
edncat and bring them up in his owne house, or aoy 
other convenient pkce, and cxdaines letters to be direct 
at the said Sir Williani's instance against Raebnniy in 
maintenance to the saids children, and that the said Sir 

diljgeDoe 
niency/' 






'< Edinburgh, 5th July 1666. 
^^ Anent a petition presented be Sir Wm. Scott of 
Harden, for himself and in name and behalf of the three 
children of Walter Scott of Radnmi, his brother, ^tkon* 
ing that the Lords of Comidl, by ane act of the 22d day 
of Jmiii 1665, did grant power and wanand to the peti- 
tioner, to separat and take away Raebum's children, from 
his &mily and education, and to breed than in some con- 
venient place, where they might be £ree from all infec- 
tion in Uieir younger years, from the principalis of Qoa- 
kerism, and, for maintenance of the saids diildren, did 
ordain letters to be direct against Raebum ; and, seeing 
the Petitioner, in obedience to the said order, did take 
away the saids children, being two sonnes and a dan^ 
tor, and after some paines taken upon them in his owns 
£unily, hes sent them to the city of Glasgow, to be bread 
at schooles, and there to be principled with the know- 
ledge of the true religion, and that it is necessary the 
Councill determine what shall be the maintenance fix 
which Raeburn's three children may be charged, a^ like* 
wise that Raebum himself being now in the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, where he dayley converses widi all ^e Qua- 
kers who are prisoners there, and others who daily resort 
to them, whereby he is hardened in his pemitioiis c^ 
nions and principles, without all hope of recovery, un- 
lesse he be se^axat from such pemitious company, hum^ 
Uy, theretoie, dj&^s^xv^ ^CicoaL ^^ ^^\sfis:s)SL ^sii^t deter* 
mae upon iJbe EO\«n» ^1\ftssM?S >» V^^ws^^^t^^^^^sa^sKB^ 
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Ibr the^ducation of his children, to the petitioner, who 
will be countable therefore ; and that, in order to his 
conrersion, the place of his imprisonment may be chan* 
ged. The Lords of his Maj. Privy Counoeli having at 
length heard and considered the foiresaid petition, doe 
modifie the soume of two thousand pounds Scots, to be 
payed yearly at the terme of Whitsunday be the said 
Walter Scott of Raebum, furth of his estate to the pe* 
titioner, for the entertainment and education of the said 
children, beginning the first termes payment thereof al 
Whitsunday last for the half year preceding, and so hxth 
yearly, at the said terme of Whitsunday in tym comeing 
till furder orders ; and ordaines the said Walter Scott of 
RaebUm to be transported from the tolbooth of £din« 
burgh to the prison of Jedburgh, where his friends and 
others may have occasion to convert him* And to the 
effect he may be secured from the practice of other Qua* 
kers, the said Lords doe hereby discharge the magistrates 
of Jedburgh to suffer any persons su^ect of these prin* 
ci{^es to have access to him ; and in case any contraveen, 
tiiat they secure ther persons til they be therefore pu.» 
neist ; and ordaines letters to be direct heirupon in form, 
as effeirsw'' 

Both the sons, thus harshly separated from their fEtther, 
proved good scholars* The eldest, William, who carried 
on the fine of Raebuiti, was, like his father, a deep Ori- 
entalist ; the younger, Walter, became a good classical 
scholar, a great friend and correspondent of the celebrated 
Dr Pitcaim, and a Jacobite so distinguished for zeal, 
that he made a vow never to shave his beard till the re^ 
etoiation of the exiled femily* This last Walter Scott 
was the author's great-grandfather. 

There is yet miother link betwixt the Author and the 
ample-minded and excellent Society of Friends, through 
a proselyte of much more importance than Walter Scott 
of Raebum. The celebrated John Swinton of Swinton, 
sixth baron in descent of that ancifiTit ixA qxi<(:.^ ^^-^^^^^ 

VOL. XVJU. ^JL 
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haaly, was^ with Sir William Lockhart of Lee, the per- 
«on whom Cromwell chiefly trusted in the management of 
the Scottish afiairs during his usurpation. After the Re- 
storation, Swinton was devoted as a victim to the new 
order of things, and was brought down in the same ves- 
sel which conveyed the Marquis of Argyle to Edinburgh, 
where that nobleman was tried and executed. Swiuton 
was destined to the same fate. He had assumed the ha- 
bit, and entered into the society of the Quakers, and ap- 
peared as one of their number before the Parliament of 
Scotland. He renounced all legal defence, though se- 
veral pleas were open to him, and answered, in confor- 
mity to the principles of his sect, that at the time these 
crimes were imputed to him, he was in the gall of bit- 
terness and bond of iniquity ; but that God Almighty 
having since called him to the light, he saw and acknow- 
ledged these errors, and did not refuse to pay the forfeit 
of them, even though, in the judgment of the Parliament, 
it should extend to life itself. 

Respect to fallen greatness, and to the patience and 
calm resignation with which a man once in high power 
expressed himself under such a change of fortune, found 
Swinton friends ; family connexions, and some interested 
considerations of Middleton the Commissioner, joined to 
procure his safety, and he was dismissed, but after a long 
imprisonment, and much dilapidation of his estates. It 
is said, that Swinton's admonitions, while confined m 
the Castle of Edinburgh, had a considerable share in 
converting to the tenets of the Friends Colonel David 
Barclay, then lying there in garrison. This was the Ei- 
ther of Robert Barclay, author of the celebrated Apo- 
logy for the Quakers. It may be observed, among the 
inconsistencies of human nature, that Kirkton, Wodrow, 
and other Presbyterian authors, who have detailed the 
sufferings of their own sect for - non-oonformi^ with the 
established church, censure the government of the time 
for not exerting the civil power against the peaceful en* 
thusiasts we have treated o^ and some express particnlar 
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chagrin at the escape of Swinton. Whatever might be 
his motives for assuming the tenets of the Friends, the 
old man retained 4hem &ithRil]y till the close of his 
life. 

Jean Swinton, grand-daughter of Sir John Swinton^ 
son of Judge Swinton, as the Quaker was usually termed^ 
was mother of Anne Rutherford, the Author's mother. 

And thus as in the play of the Anti-Jacobin, the 
ghost of the Author's grandmother having arisen to speak 
the Epilogue, it is full time to conclude, lest the reader 
should remonstrate that his desire to know the Author of 
Waverley never included a wish to be ac<]uainted with his 
whole ancestry. 

The City-Guard Fp. 299-^03, 

The Lord Provost was ex^officio commander and co* 
lonel of the corps, which might be increased to three 
hundred men when the times required it. No other 
driim but theirs was allowed to sound on the High Street 
between the Luckenbooths and the Netherbow. 

This ancient corps is now entirely disbanded. Their 
last march to do duty at Hallow-fair, had something in 
it affecting. Their drums and fifes had been wont on 
better days to play, on this joyous occasion, the lively 
tune of 

« Jockey to the £ur;*^ 

but on this final occasion the afflicted veterans moved 
slowly to the dirge of 

« The last time I came ewer the muir.* 

LOCHABER-AXE, (HooK,) P. 302, L 14. 

This hook was to enable the bearer of the Lochabero 
axe to scale a gateway, by grappling the top of the door, 
and swinging himself up by the staff of l\i& y^^^-^sx^ 
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Motto ; <* The hour^s come^ hU not the man*** 

Kelpie^r^f. S12. 

There is a tradition, that while a little. stream was 
swollen into a torrent bv recent showers^ the disconteiAed 
voice of the Water Spirit was heard to pronounce these 
words. At the same moment a man, urged on by his 
fcte, or, in Scottish language, JeUf arrived at a gallop, 
and prepared to cross the water. No remonstrance from 
the bystanders was of power to stop him— he plunged 
into the stream, and perished. 

Lord of State, or Lord or Seat.-.-P. 327, L 1 

Jrom bottom. 

A nobleman was called a Lord of State. The Sena- 
tors of the College of Justice were termed Lords of Seat, 
or of the Session. 

Escorts in the Porteous Mob« — ^P. d57, 1. L 

A near relation of the Author's used to tell of having 
been stopped by the rioters, asai escorted home in the 
manner describe On reaching her own home, one of 
her attendants, in appearance a Baxter, ue. a, baker's lad, 
handed her out of her chair, and took leave with a bow, 
which, in the lady's opinion, argued breeding that couU 
hardly be learned beside the oven. 

Note to Chap. VI. — P. 361.— The old Tolbqoth 

OF Edinburgh. 

The ancient Tolbooth of Edinburgh, situated and de- 
scribed as in the bst chapteTi was built by the citizens 
in 1561, and destined for the accommodation <if Parlia- 
ment, as well as of the High Courts of Justice ; and at 
the same time for the con&ement of prisoners for debt, 
or on criminal cYiaigea. ^V3m» ^^ '^wa \^^^'«p:hfea the 
present Parliamenit Hoxjse v«& «^cXfc^>^'i'\^^iaws^-wa. 
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occupied as a prison only. Gloomy and dismal as it 
was, the situation, in the centre of the High Street, ren- 
dered it so particularly well aired, that when the plague 
laid waste the city in 1645, it affected none within these 
melancholy precincts. The Tolhooth was removed, with 
the mass of buildings in which it was incorporated, in 
the autumn of the year 1817. At that time the kind- 
ness of his old schoolfellow and friend, Robert John- 
ston, Esquire, then Dean of Guild of the city, with th^ 
liberal acquiescence of the persons who had contracted 
for the work, procured for the Author of Waverley the 
stones which composed the gateway, together with the 
door, and its ponderous listenings, which he employed 
in decorating the entrance of his kitchen-court at Ab- 
botsford. ** To such base offices may we return." The 
application of these relics of the Heart of Mid-Lothi^ 
to serve as the postern gate to a court of modem offices, 
may be justly ridiculed as whimsical ; but yet it is not 
wiUiout interest, that we see the gateway through which 
so much of the stormy politics of a rude age, and the 
vice and misery of later times, had found their passage,' 
now occupied in the service of rural economy. Last 
year, to complete the change, a tom-tit was pleased to 
build her nest within the lock of the Tolhooth, — a strong 
temptation to have committed a sonnet, had the Author, 
like Tony Lumpkin, been in a concatenation accord- 
ingly.^ 

It is worth mentioning, that an act of beneficence ce- 
lebrated the demolition of the Heart of Mid-Lothian. 
A subscription, raised and applied by the worthy Ma^- 
trate above mentioned, procUred the manumission of 
most of the unfortunate debtors confined in the old jail, 
so that there were few or none transferred to the hew 
place of confinement. 

PoRTEous* Slippers. — V* 372, !• ^\» 
This Hule incident, charactenstic o£ ftie c»Sa«wA ^sciTar 
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posure of this extraorditiary moln was witnessed by s 
fady^ who, disturbed, like oUiers, from her slumbers, had 
gone to the window. It was told to the Author by the 
lady's daughter. 



Memorial concbrnimq the Murder of Cap- 
tain porteous. — ?• 374^. 

The following interesting and authentic account of the 
enquiries made by Crown Counsel into the affair of the 
Porteous Mob, seems to have been drawn up by the So- 
licitor-GeneraL The office was held in 1737 by Charles 
Erskine, Esq. 

I owe this curious illustration to the kindness of a 
professional friend. It throws, indeed, little light on the 
origin of the tumult ; but shows how profound the dark- 
ness must have been, which so much investigation could 
not dispeL 

*^ Upon the 7th of September last, when the unhappy 
wicked murder of Captain Porteous was committed, His 
Majesty's Advocate and Sollicitor were out of town ; the 
first beyond Inverness, and the other in Annandale, not 
far from Carlyle ; neither of them knew any thing of the 
reprieve, nor did they in the least suspect that any dis- 
order was to happen. 

^^ When the disorder happened, the magistrates and 
other persons concerned in the management of the town, 
seemed to be all struck of a heap ; and whether from the 
great terror that had seized all the inhabitants, they 
thought ane immediate enquiry would be fruitless, or 
iiv^ether being a direct insult upon the prerogative of the 
crown, they did not care rashly to intermeddle ; but no 
proceedings was had by them. Only, soon aAer, ane 
express was sent to his Majesties Sollicitor, who came to 
town as soon as was possible for him ; but, in the mean- 
time, the persons who had been most guilty, had either 
tun offf or at least ke^t ^«ixvs(d^«.% \u^otl the wing until 
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they should see what steps were taken by the Govern* 
ment. 

^* When the Sollicitor arrived, he perceived the whole 
inhabitants under a consternation. He had no materials 
furnished him ; nay, the inhabitants were so much afi*aid 
of being reputed informers, that very few people had so 
much as the courage to speak with him on the streets* 
However, having received her Majesties orders, by a let* 
ter firom the Duke of Newcastle, he resolved to sett 
about the matter in earnest, and entered upon ane en» 
quiry, gropeing in the dark. He had no assistance from 
the magistrates worth mentioning, but called witness afber 
vntness in the privatest manner, before himself in hiB 
own house, and for six weeks time, from morning to 
evening, went on in the enquiry without taking the least 
diversion, or turning his thoughts to any other business* 

** He tried at first what he could do by declaration, 
by engaging secrecy, so that those who told the truth 
should never be discovered ; made use of no clerk, but 
wrote all the declarations with his own hand, to encou- 
rage them to speak out. Af);er all, for some time, he 
could get nothing but ends of stories, which, when pur* 
sued, broke off ; and those who appeared and knew any 
thing of the matter, were under the utmost terror, lest it 
should take air that they had mentioned any one man as 
guilty. 

" During the course of the enquiry, the run of the 
town, which was strong for the villanous actors, begun to 
idter a little, and when they saw the King's servants in 
earnest to do their best, the generality, who before had 
spoke very warmly in defence of the wickedness, begun 
to be silent, and at that period more of the criminals b^- 
gun to abscond. 

^^ At length the enquiry began to open a little, and 
the Sollicitor was under some difiiculty how to proceed* 
He very well saw that the first warrand that was issued 
oat would start the whole gang; aii^ aaVv&Vw^XkSiN.'issiaA 
at any. one of the most nototvo\a o&tv&ftt^ V'^ '^^ ^^^" 
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wining, upon the slight evidence he kad^ to begin* How« 
ever, upon notice given him by Generall Moyle, thai od9 
King, a butcher m the Canongate, had boasted in pre- 
tence of Bridget Knell, a sokber^s wife, the morning 
after Captain Forteus was hanged, that he had a very ae» 
live hand in the mob, a warrand was issued out, and 
King was apprehended and imprisoned in the Canongate 
tolbooth. 

^ ^' This obliged the Sollicitor immediately to proceed 
to take up those against whom he had any informatioiu 
By a signed dedaration, William Stirling, apprentice to 
James Stirling, merchant in Edinburgh, was charged as 
haveing he&a. at the Nether-Bow, after the gates were 
shutt, with a Lochaber-axe, or halbert in his hand, and 
haveing begun a huzza, marched upon the head of the 
mob towards the Guard. 

" James Braidwood, son to a candlemaker in town, 
was^ by a signed declaration, charged as haveing been al 
the Tolboo^ door, giveing directions to the mob about 
setting fire to the door, and that the mob named him by 
his name, and asked his advice. 

^* By another declaration, one Stoddart, a journeyman 
smith, was charged of haveing boasted publickly, in a 
smith's shop at Leith, that he had assisted in Inieakiag 
open the Tolbooth door. 

" Peter Traill, a journeyman wright, by one of the 
declarations, was also accused of haveing lockt the Nether- 
Bow Port when it was shutt by the mob. 

*^ His M^yesties Sollicitor having these informaticms, 
imployed privaiely such persons as he could best rely oo, 
and the truth was, there were very few in whom he could 
r^ose confidence. But he was indeed faithfully served 
by one Webster, a soldier in the Welsh fuzileers, re- 
commended to him by Lieutenant Alshton, who, with 
very great address, informed himself, and really run some 
risque in getting his infonnation, concerning the places 
where the persons informed against used to haunt, and 
how they might be seized* In conaeciuence of which» a . 
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party of the Guard from the Canongate was agreed on to 
inarch up at a certaiu hour, when a message should be 
sent. The Sollioitor wrote a letter and gave it to one of 
the town officers^ ordered to attend Captain Maitland, 
one of the town Captains, promoted to that command 
since the unhappy accident, who, indeed, was extremely 
diligent and active throughout the whole ; and haveing 
got Stirling and Braidwood apprehended, dispatched the 
officer with the letter to the military in the Canongate, 
who immediately begun their march, and by the time the 
SoUicitor had half examined the said two persons in the 
Burrow-room, where the magistrates were present, a 
party of fifty men, drums beating, marched into the Par* 
liament close, and drew up, which was the first thing 
that struck a terror, and from that time forward, the in- 
MoLence was succeeded by fear. 

^' Stirling and Braidwood were immediately sent to 
the Castle, and imprisoned. That same night, Stod* 
dard the smith was seized, and he was committed to the 
Castle also ; as was likewise Traill, the journeyman 
Wright, who were all severally examined, and denyed the 
least accession. 

^ In the meantime, the enquiry was going on, and it 
haveing cast up in one of the declarations, that a hump'd* 
backed creature marched with a gun as one of the guards 
to Porteus when he went up the Lawn Markett, the per* 
son who emitted this declaration, was employed to walk 
the streets to see if he could find him out ; at last he 
came to the SoUicitor and told him he had found him, 
and that he was in a certain house. Whereupon a war- 
rand was issued out against him, and he was apprehend- 
ed and sent to the Castle, and he proved to be one Bir* 
nie, a helper to the Countess of Weemys's coachman. 

^' Thereafter, ane information was given in against 
William M'Lauchlan, ffootman to the said Coimtess^ he 
haveing been very active in the mob; ftbr some time 
he kept himself out of the way, but ait\afi^\ve ^^ v^ 
orebcDdedy and likewiae commitited to the Caa^^ 
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^^ And these were all the prisoners who were putt 
under confinement in that place. 

^* There were other persons imprisoned in the Tol' 
booth of Edinburgh, and severalls against whom war- 
rands were issued, but could not be apprehended, whose 
names and cases shall afterwards be more particulaily 
taken notice of. 

^^ The fFriends of Stirling made an application to the 
Earl of Islay, Lord Justice-Generall, setting furth, that 
he was seized with a bloody fflux ; that his life was in 
danger ; and that upon ane examination of witnesses 
whose names were given in, it would appear to convic- 
tion, that he had not the least access to any of the riot- 
ous proceedings of that wicked mob. 

^^ This petition was by his Lordship putt in the hands 
of his Majesties Sollicitor, who examined the witnesses; 
and by their testimonies it appeared that the young mail) 
who was not above eighteen years of age, was that night 
in company with about half a dozen companions, in a 
public house in Stephen Law*s doss, near the back of 
the Guard, where they all remained untill the noise came 
to the house, that the mob had shut the gates and seized 
the Guard, upon which the company broke up, and he, 
and one of his companions, went towards his masters 
house ; and, in the course of the after examination thoe 
was a witness who declared, nay indeed swore, (for the 
Sollicitor, by this time, saw it necessary to put tiiose he 
examined upon oath,) that he met him [Stirling] after 
he entered into the alley where his master Uves, going 
towards his house ; and another vntness, fellow-prentice 
with Stirling, declares, that after the mob had seized the 
Guard, he went home, where he found Stirling before 
him ; and that his master lockt the door, and kept them 
both at home till after twelve at night ; upon weisfaing of 
which testimonies, and upon consideration had^ That he 
was charged by the declaration only of one person, who 
really did not appear to be a witness of the gmtMt 
weight, and thaitW\i&^iv«aVck.^«ck!^ ^m the impri* 
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Sonment, he was admitted to baill by the Lord Justice- 
Gtenerall, by whose warrand he was committed. 

** Braidwood's friends applyed in the same manner ; 
but as he stood charged by more than one witness, he 
was not released — tho', indeed, the witnesses adduced for 
him say somewhat in his exculpation — that he does not 
seem to have been upon any original concert ; and one 
of the witnesses says he was along with him at the Tol- 
booth door, and refuses what is said against him, with 
i^ard to his having advised the burning of the Tolbooth 
door. But he remains still in prison. 

** As to Traill, the journeyman wright, he is charged 
by the same witness who declared against Stirling, and 
there is none concurs with him ; and to say the truth 
concerning him, he seemed to be the most ingenuous of 
any of them whom the Sollicitor examined, and pointed 
out a witness by whom one of the first accomplices was 
discovered, and who escaped when the warrand was to be 
putt into execution against them. He positively denys 
his having shutt the gate, and 'tis thought Traill ought 
to be admitted to baiU. 

'^ As to Bimie, he is charged only by one witness^ 
who had never seen him before, nor knew his name ; so, 
tho' I dare say the witness honestly mentioned him, 'tis 
possible he may be mistaken ; and in the examination of 
above 200 witnesses, there is nobody concurrs with him, 
and he is ane insignificant little creature. 

" With regard to M'Lauchlan, tlie proof is strong a- 
gainst him by one witness, that he acted as a seijeant or 
sort of commander, for some time, of a Guard, that stood 
cross between the upper end of the Luckenbooths and 
the north side of the street, to stop all but £riends from 
going towards the Tolbooth ; and by other witnesses, 
that he was at the Tolbooth door with a link in his hand, 
while the operation of beating and burning it was going 
on : that he went along with the mob with a halbert in 
his hand, untill he came to the gaUayi^ qX.oxv<& vcl "^ca. 
Gnusmarket, and that he stuck ttie YuSbecl VnX<^ \ici^ V^^ 
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of the gallows stone : that afterwards he went in amongsl 
the mob when Captain Porteus was carried to the dyer's 
tree ; so that the proof seems very heavy against him; 

*' To sum up this matter with regard to the prisoners 
in the Castle, 'tis believed there is strong proof against 
M'Lauchlan; there is also proof against Braidwood. But 
as it consists only in emission of words said to have been 
had by him while at the Tolbooth door, and that he is 
ane insignificant pitiful creature, and will find people to 
swear heartily in his £ivours, 'tis at best doubtfuU whe* 
ther a jury will be got to condemn him. 

^' As to those in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, John 
Crawford, who had for some time been employed to ring 
the bells in the steeple of the new Church of Edinbuigfa, 
being in company with a soldier accidentally, the discomse 
fidling in concerning Captain Porteus and his murder, 
as he appears to be a li^t-headed fellow, he said, that 
he knew people that were more guilty than any that were 
putt in prison. Upon this information, Crawford was 
seized, and being examined, it appeared, that when the 
mob begun, as he was comeing dovm from the steeple^ 
the mob took the keys from him ; that he was that ni^t 
in several comers, and did indeed delate several! persons 
whom he saw there,, and immediately warrands were dis- 
patched, and it was found they had absconded and fled. 
But there was no evidence against him of any kind* 
Nay, on the contrary, it appeared, that he had been wAl 
the Magistrates in Clerk's the vintner's relating to them 
what he had seen in the streets. Therefore, after have- 
ing detained him in prison ffor a very considerable time, 
his Majesties Advocate and SoUidtor signed a warnnd 
fi)r his liberation. 

^^ There was also one James Wilson incarcerated in die 
said Tolbooth, upon the declaration of one witness^ who 
said he saw him on the streets with a gun ; and there he 
remained for some time, in order to tiy if a ooneuning 
witness could be found, or that he acted any -part in die 
tragedy and wickednesa* "^x)! xA\kx\n% ^oxth^t appeared' 
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igidhst him ; and being seized witli a severe sickne^, he 
isy by a warrand signed by his Majesties Advocate and 
SoUicitor, liberated upon giving sufficient baill. 
• -^ As to King, enquiry was made, and th^ ffact comes 
cmfc beyond all exception, that he was in the lodge at 
the Nether-Bow witii Lindsay the waiter, and several o« 
iher people, not at all concerned in the mob. But after 
the affair was over, he went up towards the guard, and 
having met with Sandie the Turk and his wue, who e-> 
sicaped out of prison, they returned to his house at the 
Al:i)ey, and then, 'tis very possible he may have thought 
fitt in his beer to boast of villainy, in which he could not 
possibly have any share ; for that reason he was desired 
to find baill and he should be set at liberty. But he is 
a stranger and a fellow of very indifferent diaracter, and 
'tis believed it won't be easy for him to find bailL 
Wherefore, it's thought he must be sett at liberty with- 
out it. Because he is a burden upon the Government 
while kept in confinement, not being able to maintain 
himselfl 

** What is above is all that relates to persons in cus- 
tody. But there are warrands out against a great many 
other persons who had fled, particularly against one Wil- 
liam White, a journeyman baxter, who, by the evidence, 
appears to have b^n at the beginning of the mob, and 
to have gone along with the drum, from the West-Port 
to the Nether-Bow, and is said to have been one of 
those who attacked the guard, and probably was as deep 
as any one there. 

^' Information was given that he was lurking at Fal- 
kirk, where he was bom. Whereupon directions were 
sent to the Sheriff of the county, and a warrand from 
his Excellency General Wade, to the commanding oS* 
oers at Stirling and Linlithgow, to assist, and all pos- 
sible endeavours were used to c9Xch hold of him, and 
'tis said he escaped very narrowly, having been conoealed 
in some outhouse; and the mi5$(oTUme ^«c&) \)c^ ^^cio^ 
frho were employed in the search did not Vsvow \»s^ "^"^^ 
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Bonally. Nor^ indeed, was it easy to trust any of the 
acquaintances of so low obscure a fellow with the secret 
of the warrand to be putt in execution. 

^ There was also strong evidence found against Ro- 
bert Taylor, servant to William and Charles Thomsons^ 
periwig-makers, that he acted as ane officer amcHig the 
mob, and he was traced from the Guard to the well at 
the head of Forrester's Wynd, where he stood and had 
the appellation of Captain from the mob,, and from that 
walking down the Bow before Captain Porteus, with hi^ 
Lochaber-axe ; and by the description given of one who 
hawl'd the rope by which Captain Porteus was pulled 
up, 'tis believed Taylor was the person ; and 'tis further 
probable, that the witness who delated Stirling had mis* 
taken Taylor for him, their stature and age (so hi as 
can be gathered from the description) being much the 
same. 

" A great deal of pains were taken, and no chai]g8 
was saved, in order to have catched hold of this Taylor, 
and warrands were sent to the country where he was 
bom ; but it appears he had shipt himself off for Hoi* 
land, where it is said he now is. 

" There is strong evidence also against Thomas Bums, 
butcher, that he was ane active person from the beginning 
of the mob to the end of it. He lurkt for some time 
amongst those of his trade ; and artfully enough a train 
was laid to catch him, imder pretence of a message that 
had come from his father in Ireland, so that he came to 
a blind alehouse in the Flesh -market closs, and a partj 
being ready, was by Webster the soldier, who was upon 
this exploit, advertised to come down. However, BiBVS 
escaped out at a back window, and hid himself in some 
t)f the houses which are heaped together upon one a»* 
other in that place, so that it was not possible to catdi 
him. 'Tis now said he is gone to Irehmd to lus fiithtf) 
who lives there. 

** There is evidence also against one Robert Ander' 
*8on| joumeymaa »xid ^n^xix. \.^ CoUa Alison^ wii^ ; 
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and agunst Thomas Linnen and James Maxwell^ both 
servants also to the said Colin Alison, who all seem to 
have been deeply concerned in the matter. Anderson 
is one of those who putt the rope upon Captain For- 
teus's neck. Linnen seems also to have been very ao^ 
tive ; and Maxwell (which is pretty remarkable) is proven 
to have come to a shop upon the Friday before, and 
diarged the journeymen and prentices there to attend in 
the Farliament close on Tuesday night, to assist to han^ 
Captain Forteus. These three did early abscond ; and 
though warrands had been issued out against them, and 
all endeavours used to apprehend them, could not be 
found. 

** One Waldie, a servant to George Campbell, wright, 
has also absconded, and many others, and 'tis inform- 
ed that numbers of them have shipt themselves off ffor 
the Flantations ; and upon an information that a sh^> 
was going off from Glasgow, in which several of the 
rogues were to transport themselves beyond seas, proper 
warrands were obtained, and persons dispatched to search 
the said ship, and seize any that can be found. 

*' The ]ike warrands had been issued with regard to 
ships from Leith. But whether they had been scard, or 
in^ether the information had been groundless, they hod 
no effect. 

^' This is a summary of the enquiry, from which it 
appears there is no prooff on which one can rely, but 
against M'Lauchlan. There is a prooff also against 
Braidwood, but more exceptionable. His Majesties 
Advocate, since he came to town, has join d with the 
Sollioitor, and has done his utmost to gett at the bottom 
of this matter, but hitherto it stands, as is above repre- 
sented. They are resolved to have their eyes and their 
ears open, and to do what they can. But they labour*d 
exceedingly against the stream ; and it may truly be 
said, that nothing was wanting on their part. Nor have 
they, declined any labour to answer the eoicixcvKcv^ \^^ 
ippoD them to se^cb the matter to the botXoicu^^ . 
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^^ And these were all the prisoners who were putt 
under confinement in that place. 

" There were other persons imprisoned in the Tol* 
booth of Edinbuigh, and severalls against whom war- 
rands were issued, but could not be apprehended, whose 
names and cases shall afterwards be more particularly 
taken notice of. 

^^ The fFriends of StirUng made an application to the 
Earl of Islay, Lord Justice-Generall, setting furth, that 
he was seized with a bloody fflux ; that his life was in 
danger ; and that upon ane examination of witnesses 
whose names were given in, it would appear to convic- 
tion, that he had not the least access to any of the riot- 
ous proceedings of that wicked mob. 

*^ This petition was by his Lordship putt in the hands 
of his Majesties Sollicitor, who examined the witnesses ; 
and by their testimonies it appeared that the young man, 
who was not above eighteen years of age, was that night 
in company with about half a dozen companions, in a 
public house in Stephen Law*s doss, near the back of 
the Guard, where they all remained untill the noise came 
to the house, that the mob had shut the gates and seized 
the Guard, upon which the company broke up, and he, 
and one of his companions, went towards his master's 
house ; and, in the course of the after examination thoe 
was a witness who declared, nay indeed swore, (for the 
Sollicitor, by this time, saw it necessary to put tiiose he 
examined upon oath,) that he met him [Stirling] after 
he entered into the alley where his master Hves, going 
towards his house ; and another witness, fellow^prentioe 
with Stirling, declares, that after the mob had seized die 
Guard, he went home, where he found Stirling befoie 
him ; and that his master lockt the door, and kept then 
both at home till after twelve at night ; upon weiring i 
which testimonies, and upon consideration had. That b 
was charged by the declaration only of one persi^i, wiio 
really did not appear to be a witness of the gmM^ 
weight, and t\iatW\&Nre&m^^sv^T ^om the inqBO*. 
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altending Ais extraocdinMV coti^incy. It ivas generally 
reparted of sudi natives of Edinbttigh a8» httmg lell the 
city in youth, retwned with a fortune anaasecl in foreign 
countries, that they had original^ fled on account of 
their share in the Fbrteoot Mob ; but Ittde credit can be 
attached to these surmiseSi as in most of the cases they 
are oontiadieted by dates, and in none supported by any 
thing but vague lumoursy grounded on the ordinary mm 
of the vulgar, to in^pute the success of prosperous men 
to some unpleasant source. The secret hirtory of the 
Porteous Mob has been tiO this day unravelled ; and it 
haa always been quoted as a dose, wing, and calculated 
act of violence, of anaturs peculiarly duuaeteristie of the 
Scottish people. 

Nevertheless^ the Author, for a constderable time, 
nourished hopes to have found himself enabled to throw 
some light on this mysterious story. An old man, who 
died about twenty years ago, at the advanced age of 
mnety-three, was said to have made a communication to 
the clergyman who attended upon his death-bed, respect* 
ing the origin of the Porteous Mob. This person foU 
lowed the trade of a carpenter, and had been employed 
as sudi on the estate of a £gani]y of opidenee and condi* 
tioiu His chaiBcter, in his line of life and amongst hie 
neighbours, was exceUent,(a^d never underwent the dight<» - 
est suspicion. Hia confession viras said to have been to- 
the fefiewing purpose: That he viras one of twelve young 
mffit belonging to the village of Pathbead, whose animo- 
sikf against f^orteous, on aecount of the execution of 
Wils^, was so extreme^ that they reserved to execute ' 
vengeance on him with their own hands, rather than he 
should escape punishment. With this resolution they 
crossed the Forth at different femes, and rendezvoused 
at the suburb called Portsburgh, where their abearance 
in a body soon called numbers around them. The pub* 
He mind was in such a state of irritation, that it ovil^ 
wanted a single spark to create aii ex^\ow>xk \ «xw^ ^^c^ 
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was afforded fay th^ exeitions of the small 'and detef» 
mined band of asBodates. The appearance of piemedi' 
tation and order which distinguished the riot, according 
to his account, bad its origin^ not in any previous plan 
or conspiracy, but in the diaraeler of those who were en- 
gaged in it. The story also serves to show why nothing 
of the origin of the riot has ever been discovered, since^ 
though in i^lf a great conflagration^ its source, accord- 
ing to this account,, was horn an obscure and apparently 
inadequate cause* 

. I have been disappointed, however, in obtaining the 
evidence on which this story rests. The present pro* 
prietor of the estate on which the old man died, (a par- 
ticular firiend of the Author,) undertook to question the 
son of the deceased on the subject. This person follows 
his father's trade, and holds the employment of carpenter 
to the same family. He admits, that his £ither's going 
abroad at the time of the Porteous Mob was popularly 
attributed to his having been concerned in that affair ; 
but adds, that, so far as is known to him, the old man 
never made any confession to that effect ; and, on the 
contrary, had uni^Dnjaly denied being present. My kind 
fciend, therefore, had recourse to a person from whom he 
had formerly heard the «tory ; but who, either from re- 
spect to an old friend's menu>ry,. or from fiulure of his 
own, happened to have forgotten that ever such a com- 
munication was made. So my obligii^^ correspondent 
(who is a foX-hutiter) wrote to me that he was complete- 
ly planted ; and all that can be said with respect to the 
tsaditiou is, that it certainly once existedi. aad waa gene« 
r^ly b^UevedK 
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Salisbury Crags. — P. 6, 1. *?. 

A beautiful and solid pathway has, within a few years^ 
)een formed around these romantic rocks ; afid the au* 
hor has the pleasure to think that the passage in the 
ext gave rise to the undertaking. 

The Laird of Dumbiedikes. — P. 11, 1. 2(X 

Dumbiedikes, selected as descriptive of the taciturn 
iliaracter of the imaginary owner, is really the name of 
I house bordering on the King's Park, so called because 
he late Mr Braidwood, an instructor of the deaf and 
lumb, resided there with his pupils. The situation of 
he real hotise is different from that assigned to the ideal 
nansion. 

^< IIaBBLSO by the CotLEGEANERS.'*-^ 

P. 15, L IL 

' Immediately previous t6 tlie Revolution, the students, 
it the Edinburgh College were violent anti- catholics* 
They were strongly suspected of burning the house of 
t^estheld, hehngiDg to the Lord PioxosX. % ««A ^«t- 
unfyvrer^giiiHy of cheating consideTa\Ae tYots^a.^^^"^-^^ 
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** Be ate Sticking in a Trie ; it will be Gbow- 
INO, Jock, when ye'rb Sleeping."— 
P. 15,1.21. 
The author has been flattered by the aaBurance, that 
this naive mode of recommending arboriculture (which 
was actually delivered in these very words by a High* 
land laird» while on his death-bed, to his son) had so 
much weight with a Scottish earl, as to lead to his plant- 
ing a large tract of country. 

Carspharn John.~-P. 40, 1. 23. 

John Semple, called Carspharn John, because minister 
of the parish in Galloway so called, was a presbyterian 
clergyman of singular piety and great zeal, of whom Pa* 
trick Walker records the following passage : ** That 
night after his wife died, he spent the whole ensoing 
night in prayer and meditation in his garden. The next 
morning, one of his elders coming to see bim, and la* 
menting his great loss and want of rest, he replied,—' I 
declare I have not, all night, had one thought of the 
death of my wife^ I have been so taken up in meditating 
on heavenly things. I have been this night on the banks 
of Ulai, {backing an apple here and there. '"--^^a/^^i 
JUmarkable Passives of the Life and Death of Mr 
John Semple. 

Petse Walker. — F. 56». L IS. 

This personage, whom it would be base ingratitude ki- 
th e author to pass over without some notice, was by &r 
the most zefdcnn and fiutkful eoUtctor and recorder of 
the actions and opinions' ef the Cameronians. He re* 
sided, when stationary, at the Bristo Port of Edinbuivh, 
but was by trade an itinerant merchant or jpedlai^ which 
profession he seems to have exercised m Ireland as wd 
as Britain. He composed biographicid notices of AleXf 
ander Peden, John Semple, John Welwood, and Ridn 
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tad CanMron, afi ministen of the Cameronian persoa*- 
sion, to ^ich die last mentioned member gave the 
name. 

It is from sueh tracts as dtese^ written in tlie sense, 
feeling, and spirit of the sect, and not from the sophis* 
ticated natratifes of a later period, that the real charao* 
ter of the persecuted class is to be gathered. Walker 
writes with a simplicity which sometimes slides into the 
burlesque, and sometimes attains a tone of simple p»» 
thos, but always expressing ihe most daring confidence 
in his own correctness of creed and sentiments, some* 
times with narrow-minded and disgusting bigotry. His 
turn for the mairellous was that of his time and sect ; 
but there is Utde room to doubt his veracity concerning 
whatever he quotes on his own knowledge. His smau 
tnels now bring * v«y high price, especwfly the eariier 
and authentic editions. 

The tirade against dancing, pronounced by David 
Deans, is, as intimated in the text, partly bonrowed 
from Peter Walker. He notices, as a foul reproach upon 
the name of Ridiard Cameron, that his memory was vi^ 
tuperated ** by pipers and fiddlers playing die Camero* 
nian march— *«amal vain springs, which too many pro* 
feasors of rel^ton dance to ; a practice unbecomii^ the 
professors of Christianity to dance to any spring, but 
somewhat more to this. Whatever,'* he proceeds, ** be 
the many foul blots reccH:ded of the saints in Scripture^ 
none of them is charged with this regular fit of distrac* 
don. We find it has been practised by the wicked and 
piofene, as the dancing at that brutish, base action of 
the calf-makii^ ; and it had been good for that unhappy 
lass, who danced off the head of John the Baptist, that 
she had been bom a cripple, and never drawn a limb to 
her. Historians say, that her sin was written uponrher 
jfidgmeRt, who some time thereafter was dancing upon 
the ice, and it broke, and snapt the head o^ Vwt\ Vtsst 
head danced abovty jbxA her feet \>eiieaJiVi% 'Wiftafc *"» 
ground to think and conclude» that ^\MXi ^^ ^^s^ ' 
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yackedness was great, dancing at their marriages Was 
practised ; but when the heavens above, and the earth 
beneath, were let loose upon them with that overflowing 
flood, their mirth was soon staid ; and when the Lord 
)n holy justice rained fire and brimstone from heaven 
upon that wicked people and city Sodom, enjoying hil- 
ness of bread and idleness, their flddlestrings and hands 
went all in a flame ; and the whole people in thirty miles 
of length, and ten of breadth, as historians say, were all 
made to fry in their skins ; and at the end, whoever are 
giving in marriages and dancing when all will go in a 
iiame, they will quickly change their note. 

" I have often wondered thorow my life, how any that 
ever knew what it was to bow a knee in earnest to pray, 
durst crook a hough to fyke and fling at a piper s and 
fiddler's springs. I bless the Lord that ordered my ]a^ 
so in my dancing days, that made the fear of the bloody 
rope and bullets to my neck and head, the pain of boots, 
thumikens, and irons, cold and hunger, wetness and 
weariness, to stop the lightness of my head, and the 
wantonness of my feet. What the never-to-be-foigotten 
Man of God, John Knox, said to Queen Mary, when 
she gave him that sharp challenge, which would strike 
our mean-spirited tongue-tacked ministers dumb, for his 
giving public faithful warning of the danger of the church 
and nation, through her marrying the Dauphin of France, 
when he left her bubbling and greeting, and came to an 
outer court, where her Lady Maries were fyking and 
dancing, he said, ' O brave ladies, a brave world, if it 
^ould last, and heaven at the hinder end I But fye 
upon the knave Death, that will seize upon those bodies 
of yours ; and where will all your fiddling and flinging 
be then ?' Dancing being such a common evil, espe- 
cially amongst young professors, that all the lovers of the 
Loid should hate, has caused me to insist the more upon 
It, especially that foolish spring the Cameronian marq!!" 
r-Life and Death of three Famous Worthies^ 8fOk hf 
iPeter Walker^ Vi\s\siyy^.^% 
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t It may be here observed, that somebf thd 'milder 
xlass of Cameronians made a distinction between the twd 
isexes dancing separately, and allowed of it as a healthy 
and not unlawful exercise; but when men and women 
mingled in sport, it was then called promiscuous danc^ 
ingf and considered as a scandalpus epoimity^ , .' * 

■:' " TxL LAY IN A Leaf of mt Bible/ — 

P,67, L14. 

This custom, of making a mark by folding a leaf i|i 
the party's Bible when a solemn resolution is formed, is 
still held to be, in some sense, an appeal to Heaven for 
. his or her sincerity. 

MuscHAT*s Cairn. — P. 78, 1. 19. 

Nicol Muschat, a debauched and profligate wretch^ 
hiaving. conceived a Hatred against his wife, entered into 
a conspiracy with another brutal libertine and gambler, 
named Campbell of Bumbank, (repeatedly mentioned in 
Penny cuick's satirical poems of the time,) by which 
Campbell undertook to destroy the woman's character, 
so as to enable Muschat^ on false pretences, to obtain a 
divorce &om her. The. brutal devices to which these 
worthy accomplices resorted for that purpose having &il* 
ed, they endeavoured to destroy her by administering 
medicine of a dangerous kind, and in extraordinary 
quantities. . 

This purpose also failing, Nicol Muschat, or Mus- 
chet, did finally, on the 17th October, 1720, carry his 
wife under cloud of night to the King's Park, adjacent 
to what is called the Duke*s Walk, near Holyrood Pa- 
iace,. and there took her life by cutting her throat almost 
^uite through, and inflicting other wounds. He plead* 
ed guilty to the indictment, for which he suflered death* 
His associate, Campbell, was sentenced to transportation 
for his. share in the previous conspiiac^. ^^^^^s\av^<» 
iia>. Cpminal .Cages, pages .64 and 7 Sa% . - 



in memor^y and at the sune tkne «xecnitiofii» of the 
.deedt a cflim, or pile of atoaeBy long marked tbt not 
It 18 BOW almoat totelly resmefwedf is coMe^iMnoe « m 
alteialioB -en At lead in diat plaoe. 

Thb Fairt Bot <n LBtm.— P. Ii9, L 4. 

This legend wai, in fimner editions^ tnaocimtely said 
to exist in Baxter's *' Wodd of Spirits ;" but is, in &ct, 
to be found in ** Pandasmoniumy otf the Devil's -Clays- 
ter ; beii^ a further blow to Modem Sadducism,** bj 
Ridiard Sartcniy Gentlemani 12mo, 1684. The won 
is inscribed to Dr Henry More. The stoiy is entitled, 
*' A renuurkable passage of one named the Fairy B^ of 
Leith, in Scotland, given roe by nqr worthy firiend Ci^ 
tain George Burton, and attested under his hand ;" and 
is as fellows :— - 

^ About fifteen years amee, having tmsineM that de- 
tained me for some time in Leitfa, whidi is near Eden- 
borough, in the kingdom of Scodand, I xAen met some 
of my aoquaintanoe at a certain boose tbere, where we 
used to drink a glass of wine for ow i^feetion. The 
woman wfaioh kept the house, was of honest feputatk» 
amonfiiBt the neighbours, whicJi made me give the more 
attention to what she uAd me one day about a Fairy Boy 
^as they called him) who hved about that toiwn. She 
had given me so strange an account of him, tiwt I da- 
sired her I might see nim the first opportunity, which 
she promised ; and not long after, pasaii^ that way, she 
told me there was the Fairy Boy but a littw before I came 
by ; and eastii^ her eye into die street, said, * Look 
you, air, yonder he is at play with those oither b(^* and 
designing him to me, I went, and by smooth waras, and 
a piece of money, got him to come into the hoose with 
me ; where, m die presence of divvrs people, I demand* 
ad of him aaverpl astrological eoeatiooa whioh ha an- 
ewered with great subt^ty, and uiroiMh all his diaeouna 
carryed it wiui a cunning much bayoM hia yean, whieh 
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seemed not to exceed ten or eleven. He seemed to make 
a motion like dramming upon the table with his fingers, 
upon which I asked him, whether he conld beat a dnnuy 
to which He replied, * Yes, sir, as weH as any man iii 
Scotland ; for every Thursday night I heat aH points to 
a sort of peqple that use to meet under yonder hill,' 
^pointing to the great hill between Edenborough and 
lleith.) * How, boy,* quoth I ; * what company have 
you there ?' — * There are, sir,' said he, * a great company 
both of men and women, and they are enteftained with 
many sorts of musick besides my drum ; they have, be« 
sMes, plenty variety of meats and wine ; and many times 
we are carried into France or Holland in a night, and re* 
turn again ; and whilst we are there, we enjoy all the 
pleasures the country doth afford.' I demanded of hia^ 
now they got under that hill ? To which he replied, 
^ that there were a great pair of gates that opened to 
them, though they were invisible to others, and that 
within there were brave large rooms, as well accommo« 
dated as most in Scotland.' I then asked him, how I 
should know what he said to be true ? imon whicb he 
told me he would read my fortune, saying I should have 
two wives, and that he saw the forms of them sitting on 
my shoulders ; that both would be very handsome wo* 
men. 

** As he was thus speaking, a woman of the neigh- 
bourhood, coming into the room, demanded of him wbat 
her fortune should be ? He told her that she had two 
bastards before she was married ; which put her in such 
a rage, that she desired not to hear the rest. The wo- 
man of the house told me that all the pec^le of Scotland 
could not keep him from the rendezvous on Thursday 
night ; upon which, by promising him some more mon^, 
I got a promise of him to meet me at the same place, m 
the afternoon of the Thursday following, and so dismiss- 
ed him at that time. The boy came again at the ^lace 
and time appointed, and I had mevailLedmi^Q»vsAm«Q^ 
to coatinuB with me, if possible, to ^pte^^ut Vi^ TE#m^ 
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that night ; he was placed between us, and answet-ed ma- 
ny questions* without offering to go from us, until aboi^t 
eleven of the dock, he was got away unperceived of the 
company; but I suddenly missing him, hasted to the 
door, and took hold of him, and so returned him into 
the same room : we all watched him, and on a sudden he 
was again got out of the doors. I followed him closei 
. and he made a noise in the street as if he had been set 
upon ; but from that time I could never see him. 

" George Burton/' 

Intercourse of the Covenanters with the 
Invisible World. — P. 150-2. 

The gloomy, dangerous, and constant wanderings of 
the persecuted sect of Cameronians, naturally led to their 
entertaining with peculiar credulity the belief, that they 
were sometimes persecuted, not only by the wrath of 
men, but by the secret wiles and open terrors of Satan. 
In fact, a flood could not happen, a horse cast a shoe, 
or any other the most ordinary interruption thwart a mi- 
nister's wish to perform service at a particular spot, than 
the accident was imputed to the immediate agency of 
fiends. The encounter of Alexander Peden with the 
'Devil in the cave, and that of John Senriple with the de- 
mon in the ford, are given by Peter Walker, almost in 
*the language of the text. 

Child Murder. — P. 160, 1. 14. 

Tlie Scottish Statute Book, anno 1690, chapter 21) 
in consequence of the great increase of the crime of child 
murder, both from the temptations to commit the offence 
and the difficulty of discovery, enacted a certain set of 
presumptions, which, in the absence of direct proo( the 
-jury were directed to receive as evidence of the crime 
ihkving actually been committed. The circumstances se- 
lected for this purpose were, that the woman should have 
coficeajed heir situation during the whole period of picg^ 
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«iancy ; that she jshould not have called for help at >her 
delivery ; aod that, combined with these grounds of sus* 
picion, the child should be either found dead, or be air 
together missing. Many persons suffered death during 
the last centiuy under this severe act. But during the 
author's memory a more lenient course was followed, an<^ 
the female accused under the act, and conscious of no 
competent defence, usually lodged a petition to the Court 
of Justiciary, denying, for form's sake, the tenor of the 
indictment, but stating, that as her good name had bec^ 
•destroyed by the charge, she was willing to submit to 
sentence of banishment, to which the crown counsel usual- 
ly consented. This lenity in practice, and the compara- 
tive infrequency of the crime since the doom of public 
Bcdesiastical penance has been generally dispensed withr, 
have led to the abolition of the statute of William and 
Mary, which is now replaced by another, imposing ba- 
nishment in those circumstances, in which the crime wa9 
formerly capital. This alteration took place in 1803. 

*< They*ll run their Letters." — P. 168, 1. 13. 

A Scottish form of procedure, answering, in some re- 
spects to the English Habeas Corpus. 

Calumniator op the Fair Sex. — P. 209, 1. 17, 

The journal of Graves, a Bow-street officer, dispatch* 
ed to Holland to obtain the surrender of the unfortunate 
William Brodie, bears a reflection on the ladies somewhat 
like that put in the mouth of the police-officer Sharpit* 
law. It had been found difficult to identify the unhappy 
criminal ; and, when a Scotch gentleman of respectability 
bad seemed disposed to give evidence on the point re- 
quired, his son-in-law, a clergyman in Amsterdam, and 
his daughter, were suspected by Graves to have used arr 
guments with the witness to dissuade him from ^ivlti^ 
his testimony. On which subject live '^omtmJl qS. ^^dr 
PoW'Street ofSoer proceeds thus : 



'* Saw then a manifest lehictance in Mr '-i nxA 
fuA no doubt the daughter and parson would end^Tonr 
to persuade him to decline troubling himself in the mat- 
ter, but Judged he could not go back from what he had 
said to Mr Rich. — Nota Bene. iVb unsMrf hti a 
woman oraprkH m it — here both." 

Thb Poktsovs Mob P. 22S-4, 

The Mi^nstntea wen dosely intenogated befi»t the 
House of ireersy concerning the particiuus of the MoIh 
and the patoii in which these functionaries made their 
answers, sounded strange in the ears of the Southern no* 
Ues. The Dake of Newcastle having demanded to know 
with what kind of shot the guard which Porteous com- 
mended loaded their muskets, was answered nalve^ 
^* Ow, just tsic as ane shoots dukes cmd fxis with.** 
This r^ly was considered as a contempt of the House of 
Lords, and the Provost would have suiSered accordinglyi 
but that the Duke of Aigyle explained, that the expres- 
sion, properly rendered into Ei^lishy meant ibickM and 
water-fowL 

Sir William Dick of Bkaid.~P. 227, L la 

This gentleman fcnmed a striking example of the in- 
stability of human prosperity. He was once the weal* 
thiest man of his time in Scotland, a merchant in an ex- 
tensive line of commerce, and a farmer of the public re* 
venue, insomuch that, about 1640, he estimated his far- 
tune at two hundred thousand pounds sterling. Sir Wil- 
liam Dick was a seelous Covenanter; and in the me- 
morable year 1641, he lent the Scottish Convention of 
Estates one hundred thousand merks at once, and there* 
by enaUed them to support and pay their aimy, wUdi 
must otherwise have Inroken to pieces.' He anerwwdi 
advanced L.20,000 for the service of Kmg CharieSi 
during the usurpaUon ; and having, by owning the royal 
cauadf provoked the &fgilft«sQM<3C the ruling party, oe 



IS fleeced of moce money^ amoiiHting in all ta US&yOOO 
eiling. 

Being in this manner reduced to indigence, he went to 
ondon to try to recover some part of the sums which 
id been lent en government secmity. instead of re<« 
iiving any satisfaction, the Scottish Crcesus was thrown 
ito prison, in which h» died, 19tb December, 1655« 
; is said his death waa hastened by ttM wwnt of common 
ecessaries. But this statem«nt is somewhat exaogierat* 
1, if it be true, as is commonly said, that tboug^ ne was 
Di supplied with breads he had plenty of pie*oru8t» ilience 
died '* Sir ^illiam Dick^s necessity. "* 

The changes of fortune are oommeiiicvated iam ibUo 
smphlet, entitled, '^ The lamentaUe state oi the deceas* 
i Sir William Dick.'* It containa several copper* 
\aUSy one representing Sir William oft horseback, and 
^tended with guards as Lord Provost of Edinboigh, su* 
erintending the unloading of one of his rich argosies* 
L second exhibiting him as arrested,^ and in the hands of 
le bailiffs* A third presents him dead in piison. The. 
-act is esteemed highly valtiable 1^ eoUeetors of prints, 
'he only copy I ever saw upon saiki^ was rated al L.dO. 

** I AM NOT A MAcMlLLAKlflTB, OR A RuSSSLlTXf 

a A Hamiltonian, on a HABUHEiTfl, oft aHqw<«. 

lBKITE."-^P. 233, 1. 9. 

All various species of the great genus Cameronian. 

Meeting At TALLA-Liiiira.-^R 296, L 6. 

This remarkable convocation took place upon 15th 
lune, 1632, and an account of its oonmsed and divisive 
proceedings m^ be found in Michael Shield's Faithful 
lontendings Displayed, Glasgow, 1780, p. 21* It a£> 
^rdfi a singular and melanoholy exan^le how much m 
letaphysical and polemical spirit had crept in amon^ 
hese unhappy sufferers, since, amid so mav} x«8i\siYffvs& 
rhich tbey had to sustain, ihey Trex« d^sgQ^i^ ^ ^^ 
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disagreement and disunion concerning the character and 
extent of such as were only imaginary. 

DoOMSTERy OR DsMPSTER, OF CoURT. P. 3^, 

L19. 

• The name of this officer is equivalent to the prpnounoer 
of doom or sentence. In this comprehensive sense, die 
Judges of the Isle of Man were called Dempsters. But 
in Scotland the word was long restricted to the designa- 
tion of an official person, whose duty it was to recite the 
sentence after it had heen pronounced hy the Court, and 
recorded hy the clerk ; on which occasion the Dempster 
legalized it hy the words of form, " And this I pro* 
Twuncejbrdoom" For a length of years, the office, 
as mentioned in the text, was held in commendain with 
that of the executioner ; for when this odious hut neces- 
sary officer of justice received his appointment, he peti- 
tioned the Court of Justiciary to he received as their 
Dempster, which was granted as a matter of course. 

The production of the executioner in open court, and, 
in presence of the wretched criminal, had something in it 
hideous and disgusting to the more refined feelings of 
later times. But if an old tradition of the Parliament 
House of Edinburgh may be trusted, it was the follow- 
ing anecdote which occasioned the disuse of the Demp*' 
sters office. 

It chanced at one time that the office of public execu- 
tioner was vacant^ There was occasion for some one to 
act as Dempster, and, considering the party who general- 
ly held the office, it is not wonderful that a locum ienens, 
was hard to be found. At length, one Hume, who had' 
been sentenced to transportation for an attempt to bum 
kis own house, was induced to consent that he would. 
]^onounce the dootn on this occasion. But whon 
brought forth to officiate, instead of repeating the doom, 
to the criminal, Mr Hume addressed himself to their^ 
^rdsbips in al)itleT coia^mtof the inj;ustice of his own' 
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sentence. It wa6 in vain that he was interrupted, and* 
reminded of the purpose for which he had come hither ; ' 
** I ken what ye want of me weel eneugh, ^ said the fel- 
low, " ye want me to he your Dempster ; but I am come 
to be lione of your Dempster, I am come to summon yov. 
Lord T — , and you, Lord E — 9 to answer at the bar of 
another world for the injustice you have done me m 
this." In short, Hume had only made a pretext of com* ' 
plying with the proposal, in order to have an opportuni- 
ty of reviling the Judges to their faces, or giving themy, - 
in the phrase of his country, " a sloan. " He was hur* 
ried off amid the laughter of the audience ; but the inde-^ 
corous scene which had taken place contributed to the a- 
boHtion of the office of Dempster. The sentence is now- 
read over by the clerk of court, and the formality of pro«^ 
nouncing doom is altogether omitted. 

John Duke oi" Argyle and Greenwich. — 

P. 320,1.10. 

This nobleman was very dear to his countrymen, who 
were justly proud of his military and political talents^ 
and grateful for the ready zeal with which he asserted the 
rights o£ his native country. Thift was never more con* 
spicoous than in the matter of the Porteous Mob, when 
the Ministers brought in a violent and vindictive bill, 
for declaring the Lord Provost of Edinburgh incapable 
of bearing any puUic office in future, for not foreseeing . 
a disorder which no one foresaw, or interrupting the 
conrae of a riot too formidable to endure opposition. 
The same BiU made provision for pulling down the city 
gfetes, and abolishing the city guard,-^rather a Hiber* 
nian mode of enabling them better to keep the peacft- 
m^R bu^h in future. . .'■ .; 

I The Duke of Argyle opposed this bill as a cruel, un« ' 
jgflii and fanatical proceeding, and an encioac\vtcve:tv\.M^'fih, 
the pfitdl^es of the royal burghs ot Scot\axv^ ^^cn»^^' 
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l« thett hf the treaty of Union. '' In all the piooeed* 
iags of that time,'* said his Grace, ** the nation of Sect* 
land tcealed with the English as a fiee and independnit 
people; and as that treaty^ my Lordsy had no other 
guarantee ks the due perfonnance of its artidesi but the 
£uth and honour of a British Parliament, it would be 
hoth unjust and ungenerous, should this House agree |o 
any proceedings that have a tendency to injure iu" 
. Lord Hardwieke, in reply to the Duke of i^igyk, 
seemed to insinuate, that his Grace had taken \xp the 
affiur in a party point of view, to which the noblemaii 
replied in the spirited language quoted in the text- 
Lord Hardwieke apologized. The bill was much modi* 
fied, and the clauses concerning the disnuuitling the 
city, and disbanding the Guard, were departed from. A 
fine of L.2(K)0 was imposed on the city for the benefit 
of Porteous's widow. She was contented to accept three- 
fourths of the sum, the payment of which closed the 
transaction. It is remarkable, that, in oin* day, the Ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh have had recourse to both those 
measures, held in such horror by their predecessors, as 
necessary steps for the improvement ci the city. 

It may be here noticed, in explanation of another cir« 
cumstance mentioned in the text, that there is a tcaditioa 
in Scotland, that G«orge II., whose irascible temper is 
said sometimes to have hurried him into expressing his 
die^leasure par vote dujmt, offered to the Duke of Ar* 
gyle, in angry audience, some menace of this nature, on 
mich he left the presence in h^h disdain, and with little 
ceremony. Sir Robert Walpole, having met the Duke 
as he retioed, and learning uie cause of his resentment 
and discomposure^ endeavoured to reconcile him to what 
had ha{^)ened by saying, ^^ Such was his Ma|esu's wayt 
aod that he often took such liberties with hirnseli^ wil&> 
out meaning any luunu" This didnot menclnuittei&in 
MKlIallummore 8 eyes^ who replied, in great diadaiiit 
H You will please to lemember. Sir KobeHy the infipila 
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distance there is betwixt you and me." Another frequent 
expression of passion on the part of the same monarch, 
is alluded to in the old Jacobite song — 

The fire shall get both hat and wig» 
As oft times they*ye got a' that 

Ian Rot Cean— P. 327, L 3, 

Red John the Warrior, a name personal and proper 
in the Highlands to John Duke of Argyle and Green- 
wich, as MacCummin was that of his race or dignity. 
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The Lad ik the Pioted Coat. — P. 12, 1. 13. 

The executioner, in a livery of black or dark grey and 
silver, likened by low wit to a magpie. 

The London Mail arrived at the General 
Post Office in Scotland with only one Letter 

IN IT.— P. 26, 1. 12. 

The fact is certain. The single epistle was addressed 
to the principal director of the British Linen Com- 
pany. 

The Borrowing Days. — P. 82, 1. 4, (fooU) 

The three last dap of March, old style, are called the 
Borrowing Days ; for as they are remarked to be un« 
usually stormy, it is feigned that March had borrowed 
them from April, to extend the sphere of his rougher 
sway. The rhyme on the subject is quoted in Leyden's 
edition of the Complaynt of Scotland. 

Buckholmside Cheese.^ — p. 225, 1. 17. 

The hilly pastures of Buckholm, which the authof 
now surveys, 

<< Not In the frenzy of a dreamer's eye," 

are &med for producing the best ewe*milk cheese in the 
south of Scotland. 
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Madge Wildfire-— P. 860^. 

In taking leave of the poor maniacy the author ttiay 
here observe, that the first conception of the character^ 
though afterwards greatly altered, was taken from that of 
« person calling herself and called by otheiiy Feekleaa 
f^annie, (weak or feeble Fannie,) who always travelled' 
with a small flock of sheep. The foUowing acoounty 
furnished by the persevering kindness of Mr Train, con* 
tains probably all that can now be known of her his- 
tory, though many, among whom is the authmr, may re- 
member having heard of Feckless Fannie, in thd days of 
their youth. 

^* My leisure hours,*' says Mr Train, ^ for some tittt 
past have been mostly spent in searching for particulars 
relating to the maniac called Feddess Fannie, who tm* 
veiled over all Scotland and England, between the years 
1767 and 1775, and whose history is altogether bo liks 
a romance, that I have been at all possible pains to col* 
lect every particular that can be found relative to her in 
Galloway, or in Ayrshire. 

** When Feckless Fannie i^peared in Ayrshire, for 
the first time, in the summer of 1769, iftie attracted 
much notice, from being attended by twelve or thirteen 
sheep, who seemed all endued with faculties so mudi sa* 
perior to the ordinary race of animals of the same species^ 
as to excite universal astonishment She had for each a 
different name, to whidi it answered when called by its 
mistress, and would likewise obey in the most surprising 
manner any command she thought proper to give. When 
travelling, she always walked in front of her flodc, and 
they followed her closely behind. When she lay down 
at night in the fields, for she would never enter into a 
house, they always disputed who should lie next to her, 
by wluch means she was kept warm, whik «\\ft ^kj ^^^ 
midst of them ; when she aUem]^i»&. Xjo fofc xwRa ^afc 
ground, an a/<j ram^ whose name ivta C\w&«> ^mv^ 
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daimed the sole right of assisting her ; pushing any that 
stood in his way aside^ until he arrived right before his 
mistress ; he then bowed his head nearly to the ground 
that she might lay her hands on his horns, whi<£ were 
very laige ; he then Med her gently from the ground by 
raising his head. If she chanced to leave her flock feed- 
ing, as soon as they discovered she was gone, they all 
b^an to bleat most piteously, and would continue to do 
80 till die returned ; they would then testify their joy 
by nibbing their sides against her petticoat, and fiisking 
about. . 

** Feckless Fannie was not, like most other demented 
creatures, fond of fine dress ; on her head she wore an 
old slouched hat, over her shoulders an old plaid, and 
carried always in her hand a shepherd's crook ; with any 
of these articles, she invariably declared she wpuld not 
put for any consideration whatever. When she was 
interrogated why she set so much value on things seem- 
ingly so insigmficant, she would sometimes relate the 
history of her misfortunes, which was briefly as fol- 
lows: 

^' ' I am the only daughter of a wealthy squire in the 
north of England, but I loved my father's i^epherd, and 
that has been my ruin ; for my father, fearing his £miily 
would be disgraced by such an alliance, in a passion 
mortally wounded my lover with a shot from a pistol. 
I arrived just in time to receive the last blessing of the 
dying man, and to close his eyes in death. He be- 
queathed me his little all, but I only accepted these sheep 
to be my sole companions through life, and this hat, this 
plaid, and this crook, all of which I will carry until I 
aescend into the grave. ' 

'' This is the substance of a ballad, eighty- four lines 
x)f which I copied down lately from the recitation of an 
old woman in this place, who says she has seen it in 
prints with a plate on the title-page, representing Fannie 
-imth her sheep behind her. As this ballad is said to 
bsve been written b^ luovi^) \K<& wv>\iot q^ Maxv*s Dream, 
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I am surprised that it has not been noticed by Cromek, 
in his Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song ; but 
he perhaps thought it unworthy of a place in his col- 
lection, as there is very little merit in the composition ; 
which want of room prevents me from transcribing at 
present. But if I thought you had never seen it, I 
would take an early opportunity of doing so. 
~ '^ After having made the tour of Galloway in 1 769, 
as Fannie was wandering in the neighbourhood of Mof- 
£it, on her way to Edinburgh, where, I am informed, 
she was likewise well known. Old Charlie, her favourite 
ram, chanced to break into a kale- yard, which the pro- 
prietor observing, let loose a mastiff that hujited the poor 
sheep to death. This was a sad misfortune ; it seemed 
to renew all the pangs which she formerly felt on the 
death of her lover. She would not part from the side of 
her old friend for several days, and it was with much dif- 
ficulty she consented to allow him to be buried ; but still 
wishing to pay a tribute to his memory, she covered his 
grave with moss, and fenced it round with osiers, and 
annually returned to the same spot, and pulled the weeds 
from the grave and repaired the fence. This is altoge- 
ther like a romance ; but I believe it is really true that 
she did so. The grave of Charlie is still held sacred 
even by the schoolboys of the present day in that quarter. 
It is now, perhaps, the only instance of the law of Ken- 
neth being attended to, which says, * The grave where 
anie that is slaine lieth buried, leave untilled for seven 
years. Repute every grave holie so as thou be well ad- 
vised, that in no wise with thy feet thou tread upon it.' 

** Through the storms of winter, as well as in the 
milder season of the year, she continued her wandering 
course, nor could she be prevented from doing so, either 
by entreaty or promise of reward. The late Dr Fullar- 
ton of Rosemount, in the neighbourhood of Ayr, being 
well acquainted with her &ther when in England, en- 
deavoured, in a severe season, by eNeir^ \xweajos \s^\s\& 
power, to detain her at Rosemo\mt foi a. few ^^Nssfis^ 
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the weather should become more mild ; but when she 
found herself rested a little, and saw her sheep fed, she 
raiaed her croc^ which was the signal ^e always gave 
for the sheep to follow her, and off they all marched to- 
gether. 

** But the hour of poor Fannie's dissolution was now 
at hand, and she seemed anxious to arrive at the spot 
n^ere she was to terminate her mortal career. She pro- 
ceeded to Glasgow, and, while passing through that city, 
a crowd of idle boys, attracted by her singular appear- 
ance, tc^ethei with the novelty of seeing so many i^eep 
obeying her command, began to tormefit her with their 
pranks, till she became so irritated that she pelted them 
with bricks and stones, which they returned in such a 
manner, that she was actually stoned to death between 
Glasgow and Anderston. 

^^ To the real history of this singular individu^, cre- 
dulity has attached several superstitious appendages. It 
is said, that the £uiner who was the cause of Charlie'^ 
death, shortly afterwards drowned himself in a peat-hag ; 
and that the hand, vnth which a butcher in Kilmamodc 
struck one of the other sheep, became powerless, and 
withered to ^e very bone. In the summer of 1769, 
when she was passing by New Cumnock, a young man, 
whose name was William Forsyth, son of a farmer in the 
same parish, plagued her so much that she wished he 
might never see the mom ; upon which he went home 
and hanged himself in his father s bam. And I doubt not 
many such stories may yet be remembered in other parts 
where she had been. " 

So far Mr Train. The author can only add to this 
narrative, that Feddess Fannie and h^ little ioek were 
well known in the pastoral districts. 

In attempting to introduce such a character mto fic- 
tion, the author felt the risk of encountering a coaipa'- 
rison with the Maria of Steme ; and, beside% tbe Bie- 
chanism of the sd^ry would have be«i as much retarded 
by Feddess Fannie s ftocV.) «& \!tifi \v\^\-TiaE«ii of Jhm 
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Quixote was delayed by Sancho*s tale of the sheep that 
were ferried over the river. 

The author has only to add, that notwithstanding the 
preciseness of his friend Mr Train's statement, ihona 
may be some hopes that the outrage on Feckless Fannie 
and her little flock was not carried to extremity. There 
is no mention of any trial on account of it, which, had 
it occurred in the manner stated^ would certainly have 
taken place ; and the author has understood that it was 
on the Border she was last seen, about the skirts of the 
Cheviot hillsy but without her little flock. 

Shawfield*s Mob. — P. 275, 1. 16. 

In 1725, there was a great riot in Glasgow on account 
of the malt-tax. Among the troops brought in to re- 
store order, was one of the independent companies of 
Highlanders levied in Argyleshire, and distinguished, in 
a lampoon of the period, as '* Campbell of Carrick and 
his Highland thieves. '' It was called Shawfield's IVf ob, 
because much of the popular violence was directed a- 
gainst Daniel Campbell, £s^. of Shawfield, M.P. Pro* 
vost of the town. 

Risk of « Her'ship. "—P. 292, L 19. 

Her'ship, a Scottish word which may be said to be 
now obsolete ; because, fortunately, the practice of ^' idan- 
dering by armed force, " which is its meaning, does not 
require to be commonly spoken of* 

Death of Francis Gordon. — P. 313, L 3, (foot). 

This exploit seems to have been one in which Patrick 
Walker prided himself not a little ; and there is reason 
to fear, that that excellent person would have highly re- 
sented the attempt to associate another with him, in the 
slaughter of a King's Life-Guardsman. Ixvds^^ \a 
would have had the more right to be offisu^^^ ^ \q^^^ 
any share of the glory, since llie patY «gKmj^ ^cf^isstw 
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already three to one, besides having the advantage of 
fire-arms. The manner in whidi he vindicates his daim 
to the exploit, without committing himself by a direct 
statement of it, is not a liltle amusing. It is as M" 

lows: — 

• ** I shall give a brief and true account of that man's 
death, which I did not design to do while I was iroon 
the stage ; I resolve, indeed, (if it be the Lord's will) to 
leave a more full account of that and many other remade- 
able steps of the Lord's dispensations towards me through 
my life. It was then commonly said, that Francis Gror- 
don was a volunteer out of wickedness of principles, and 
could not stay with the troop, but was still raging and 
ran^g to catch hiding suffering people. Meldrum and 
Ainy's troops, lyii^ at Lanark upon the first day of 
March 1682, Mi Gordon and another wicked comrade, 
with their two servants and four horses, came to Kilcai- 
gow, two miles from Lanark, searching for William 
Caigow and others, under hiding. 

'* Mr Gordon, rambling through the town, offered to 
abuse the women. At night, they came a nule further 
to the Easter-Seat, to Robert Muir's, he being also un- 
der hiding. Gordon's comrade and the two servants went 
to bed, but he could sleep none, roaring all night for 
women. When day came, he took only his sword in 
his hand, and came to Moss-platt, and some new men 
(who had been in the fields all night) seeing him, they 
fled, and he pursued. James Wilson, Thomas Young, 
and myself, having been in a meeting all night, were ly- 
ing down in the morning. We were alarmed, thinking 
there were many more than one ; he pursued hard, and 
overtook us. Thomas Young said^ ' Sir, what do ye 
pursue us for? ' He said, ^ He was come to send us 
to hell. ' James Wilson said, ' That shall not be, for 
we will defend ourselves. ' He said, ' That either he 
or we should go lo \t iiON<i.* He run his sword furiously 
throw James W VVaorl! a ^o«\i. ^«soft& ^\^ ns^^x^. Vani^ but 
missed him. AW x\v\s >:\m^ V^ civ^^ ^ \i«KsiV>& ^>^v 
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He got a shot in his head out of a pocket pistol, rather 
fit for diverting a boy than killing such a furious, mad, 
brisk man, which, notwithstanding, killed him dead* 
The foresaid William Caigow and Robert Muir came to 
us. We searched him for papers, and found a long 
scroll of sufferers names, either to kill or take. I tore 
it all in pieces. He had also some Popish books and 
bonds cf money, with one dollar, which a poor man 
took off the ground ; all which we put in his pocket a* 
gain. Thus, he was four miles from Lanark, and near 
a mile from his comrade, seeking his own death, and got , 
it. And for as much as we have been condemned for 
this, I could never see how any one could condemn us. 
that allows of self-defence, which the laws both of God 
and nature allow to every creature. For my own part» 
my heart never smote me for this. When I saw his 
blood run, I wished that all the blood of the Lord's 
stated and avowed enemies in Scotland had been in his 
veins. Having such a clear call and opportunity, I 
would have rejoiced to have seen it all gone out with a 
gush. I have many times wondered at the greater part 
of the indulged, lukewarm ministers and professors in 
that time, who made more noise of murder, when one 
of these enemies had been killed even in our own defence, 
than of twenty of us being murdered by them. None 
of these men present was diallenged for this but myself. 
Thomas Young thereafter suffered at Machline, but was 
not challenged for this; Robert Muir was banished; 
James Wilson outlived the persecution ; William Caigow 
died in the Canongate Tolbootl^ in the beginning of 
1685. Mr Wodrow is misinformed ; who says, that he 
suffered unto death." 

Tolling to Service in Scotland^ — P. 343, 1. 3. 

In the old days of Scotland, when persons of property 
(unless they happened to be non-jurors) were as regular 
as their inferiors in attendance on parochial worshiq^ tkete 
was a kind of etiquette, in yraitmg \S^ \!tva -^^CkXL at ^r»- 
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knofwledged^great-man of the parish ghould make his ap- 
peaittDce. This ceremonial was so sacred in the eyes of 
a parish beadle in the Isle of Bute, that the kirk bell be- 
ing out of order, he is said to have mounted -the steeple 
every Sunday, to imitate with his voice the successive 
summonses which its mouth of metal used to send forth. 
The first part, of this imitative harmony was simply the 
repetition of the words, Belly belly belly belly two or three 
times, in a manner as much resembling the sound as throat 
of flesh could imitate throat of iron. Bellum / Bellum ! 
was sounded forth in a more urgent* manner ; but he 
never sent forth the third and conclusive peal, the varied 
tone of which is (^led in Scotland the ringing'triy until 
the two principal heritors of the parish approached, when 
the chime ran thus : — 

Bdlilm BeneUttm 
JSernera and Knockdow'a coming f 
BeUUm SeUeUum, 
' Bemera uid Knoekdow'» coming J 

Thereby intimating, that service was instantly to proceed. 



END OF VOLUME EIGHTEbNTH. 
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